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(tux STEWARD FINDS A STRANGE FACE AT THE FERRY. | 


KEEPER OF THE FERRY. 
By the Author of “ The Bondage of Brandon.” 


——_—_____ 
CHAPTER IIL 
MR. BRECKENRIDGE VISITS HIS LAWYER. 
You tread behind his every footstep. You are beside him 


sleeping and waking. You search his thoughts. You 
turrow and rankle in his heart.—Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Thad an uncle once.—Zell. 


Mr, Taomas BRECKENRIDGE was a man about town. 
Aneedy man, because he was a reckless and ex- 
travagant man. His slender income was not nearly 
sufficient for his pressing necessities, let alone the 
superfluous luxuries which he insisted upon having. 
Yet he jogged along in an uneasy manner. He got 
into debt as far as accommodating tradesmen would 
permit him, trading upon a contingency. 

a contingency was the death of an uncle, Sir 
illiam Wicherley, who had gone to Australia, and 
Was expected to leave his bones there. When a 
creditor came to the insolvent debtor, and asked for 
the payment of his little bill, as he had a heavy en- 
sagement to meet, necessitating the instant and im- 
mediate iquidation of the long standing account, Mr. 
breckenridge would reply: 

ae ; all nonsense you fellows dunning me like this. 
te ten? quite as much as you do. Quite as 
You “ ; leve more so. Iam only a genteel pauper. 
4 7 —_ till my uncle dies. He can’t live for 
at p- en he goes to the family vault, I’ pay you 
“ : - You must wait. If you put me in prison 
ain pation, not a stiver. Wait patiently, like 
en gar people, and you will get your money, 
sn a ae go along ; that is all I can say. 
tight ot fguies pe oe with you, for the very 
his was riot at all consoling to the feelings of the 
paws 3 hog it be ghey only answer he 

, - 
best of tt orced, by inexorable fate, to 





Breckenridge was a man of five-and-thirty. He was 
what is called an exquisite, for the best part of his 
time was takea up in the adornment of his person. 
Few men dressed better, if so well, as Thomas Breck- 
enridge. A member of several exclusive clubs; he 
was always in tolerably good society; and being a 
clever whist player, having a knowledge of lansquenet 
and baccarat, together with a shrewd idea of back- 
gammon ard cribbage, he augmented his income con- 
siderably by passing an hour or two occasionally in the 
society of young and old gentlemen, well endowed by 
fortune; who, when bored, wished to kill time, and 
did not mind paying for the means of doing so. 

He was very great in the matter of horse flesh, and 
drove the most unexceptionable cattle in the city of 
London ; that is, taking that wide area in its broadest 
sense and meaning. He never paid for his horses, 
and yet he was always having new ones. The fact 
was, certain horse dealers, who were not favoured with 
an aristocratic connection, very often experienced 
some difficulty in getting rid of their stock of thorough 
breds. They would lend them to Mr. Breckenridge, 
and instruct him to dispose of them at such and such 
a price. He, of ceurse, rode in the park, or drove in 
some fashionable quarter of the town, where he felt 
sure of meeting some of his friends. Seeing him with 
a new horse, they would probably examine, admire, 
and make inquiries about it. In the end, although 
professing an unwillingness to part with it, Breck- 
enridge would, to “ oblige a friend,” sell it at a fabu- 
lous price, and share the proceeds ef the bargain with 
the horse dealer, who would express his gratitude to 
his aristocratic patron in no measured terms. 

Yet, with all these adventitious ways of making 
money, Breckenridge was always poor. The money 
went, and he was accustomed to say : 

“He would be hanged if he knew how it did 

0.” 

If the history of great or peculiar men was written, 
it would be found that a remarkable, or an eccentric 
man, invariably has his parasite, his friend, or his 
devoted attendant. 

Richard Coeur de Lion had his minstrel Blondel, 
Johnson had his Boswell, the Chevalier Bayard had 





his esquire, the Black Prince his sturdy English Sew- 
men, and Mr. Breckenridge had his valet. 

The man’s name was Hindon. He was a morose- 
looking individual, with overhanging eyebrows, and 
a sinister expression upon his slightly dishonest look- 
ing face. He was a man who hada history. He was 
one of those singular individuals who set the beholder 
thinking,—thinking whether he had at some time or 
other dyed his hands in blood, whether those pliant 
fingers had ever clutched a fellow creature’s throat in 
an iron grasp, or wielded the polished steel of the 
assassin—thinking whether he had held a position of 
trust, and absconded with the moneys of his employer. 

The mind ran riot at the expense of Hindon, and 
thought itself justified in doing so. He was a man 
without a Christian name—at least, it was fair to sup- 
pose that such was tlie fact, for no one ever addressed 
him as anything but Hindon. If he wrote a letter he 
signed himself Hindon like a peer of the realm, much 
to the amusement of his correspondents. 

Mr. Breckenridge placed the most implicit confi- 
dence in him. He kept no secrets from him, and 
Hindon was the keeper of the privy seal and the privy 
purse. That he made hay while the sun was shining, 
and feathered his own nest well, was an undoubted 
certainty. Some people went so far as to assert that 
he was possessed of considerable property, and he con- 
fessed to being the proprietor of a public-house, doing 
an immense business, and situated in a leading 
thoroughfare. 

His master did not occupy himself much with 
Hindon’s affairs. As long as the man dressed him, 
brushed his clothes, brought up his hot water, ordered 
his carriage at the proper hour, and got him an edible 
breakfast, without the trouble of ordering it, he was 
perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. Breckenridge took the fellow without a charac 
ter. He had inserted an advertisement in a daily 
paper for a valet de chambre, and Mr. Hindon answered 
it. He was taken on trial for a week, and acquitted 
himself so well that he was permanently engaged. 

The natural indolence and instinctive laziness 01 
Mr. Breckenridge’s character prevented his taking 
the trouble to enquire iato Hindon's antecedents. io 
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bought a “pig in the poke,” as the proverb has it; 
but although Hindon had been in his service for some 
years, he had not repented his bargain. 

“My uncle, Sir William,” had been a great prop and 
support to Mr. Breckenridge; it was a sounding 
phrase, and showed that he was connected with a man 
of old lineage and some rank. He was looked upon 
by every one es Sir William Wicherley's heir, and 
they respected him as a man who would some day be 
rich, if he were fo some extent nnder a cloud at pre- 
sent. He looked forward to his uncle’s money with 
the utmost impatience, for it would enable him to do 
many things which he was unable at present to 
indulge in. The height of his ambition was to belong 
to the Four-in-Hand Club, and drive a team of magni- 
ficent bays. He used to console himself by saying: 

“Tt will all come some day.” 

llis friends were in the habit of jocularly remark- 
ing: 

“shall come and see you when the old boy dies, 
you know, and knock over some of your birds, but 
now you must visit me, and see what you can do with 
the red legs and the long tails.” 

One morning the Australian mail arrived, and 
brought a letter for Mr. Breckenridge. It was from 
his uncle, Sir William, who wrote to inform him that 
at last it had pleased heaven to crown his domestic 
felicity by the birth of a son. 

Breckenridge read no more. That one fact was 
quite sufficient for him. The letter dropped from his 
grasp, and he turned as pale asa ghost. He stretched 
out his trembling hand, aud gave @n energetic pull at 
the bell rope. 

Hindon was not slow in afswering the summons. 
The faithful servitor at once pereeivel that something 
of an extraordinary nature had taken place. His 
inquiring glance was answered by his master, who 
told him to read the letter. 

“There, Hindon!” he gasped. “ The letter! Take 
it, and read it.” 

Hindon did so, and Mv. Breckenridge’s consterna- 
tion imparted itself to him. 

“ So there's a child born at last,” he rewarked. 

It was noticeable tiiat he always discarded the con- 
ventional “sir” when in close and earnest confabula- 
tion with his master. 

“Achild! Yes, confound it!” éried Mr. Brecken- 
ridge, passionately. “If it had been a girl, I could 
Lave put up with it; but, deuce take it, this brat has 
come between me and the title and estates when I 
least expected it.” 

“Very trying.” 

“ Trying ? it's worse than trying, my good fellow— 
it’s excruciating. Of course, it will be in the papers.” 

“ Little doubt of that.” 

“It’s sure to get about.” 

“Sure,” replied Hindon, sagaciously. 

“T shall have all my duvs down upon me,” said 
Mr. Breckenridge, in a tone of despair. “ And what 
am I to tellthem? I can’t say, ‘ Wait till my uncle 
Sir William dies,’ because of the brat. Oh! it’s 
monstrous. I'll tell you what it is; it’s a robbery—a 
downright, bare-faced robbery.” 

“So itis. I call it most unfortunate.” 

“Tt’s actually all over with us,” continued Breck- 
enridge. “We must smash, Hindon. I see no- 
thing for it but the ‘bench.’ Upon my word and 
honour, Hindon, I see nothing but the bench. A 
nice look out, that is,” he continued, after a pause; “a 
fine thing for a man in my position, a man of my 
tastes, pursuits, habits, ways of life, and all that. I 
don't know what todo. ‘Pon my soul, I don’t know 
what to do mure than a baby. Never was so hard 
put to it in my life.” 

“It may not live,” remarked Hindon, while a for- 
bidding expression stole over his countenance. 

“That's true. There's something in that. It'sa 
straw to cling to. Oh! yes, a straw; but I say, Hin- 
don, doesn't it strike you that it’s a remarkably slender 
straw ?” 

“Can’t say that it does particularly,” replied Hin- 
den, stroking his black moustache reflectively. 

“ How’s that?” 

“Why, children often suffer by a change of climate; 
and when they come over to this country, they drop 
off in a most unaccountable manner.” 

Mr. Breckenridge did not seem to thirtk there was 
any hidden meaning in this speech, for he looked 
vacantly at Hindon, and relapsed into a state of 
growl, from which he did not awaken for some time. 

The creditors, taking them in a body, behaved 
well. 

Directly the disastrous news was disseminated 
amongst them, they held a meeting, and it was de- 
cided that if Mr. Breckenridge would pay a certain 
sum annually, by montlily instalments, he should 
enjoy perpetual freedom from arrest. 

By Hindon’s advice, he agreed to these terms, and 
continued the journey of life in a rather less improvi- 
dent and wasteful manuer than before. 


ancther letter from Australia, stating that Sir William 
Wicherley was on the way home, with his wife and 
child. 

This intelligence did not excite any peculiar emo- 
tious in the nephew's breast; but the news of the 
wreck of the Golden Nugget did. 

He first heard of it from Hindon, whose usually 
impassive countenance was radiant with delight. He 
absolutely reeled into the room in a delirium of 
triumph, thrusting the newspaper into his master’s 
face, much to that individual's disgust. 

“Eh, sir!” cried Mr. Breckenridye, “ what's the 
matter? You look as if you had found sixpence and 
lost a shilling. What is it, eh?” 

Hindon pointed to the paragraph headed, “ Total 
Wreck of the Golden Nugget,” and left his master to 
answer his question by the aidof occular interpretation. 

“Loss of the Nugget!” cried Mr. Breckenridge, in 
utter bewilderment, “Allon board drownel! God 
bless me! Bless my soul! I say, Hindon, think it’s 
true? Is it # hoax? for, ‘pon my word, I can’t be- 
lieve it. Yet it must be true. All drowned, eh? 
Sir William, wife, and brat! Brat drowned! Dye 
hear that, Hindon? It's come to meat last. I’m not 
robbed, after all. —— my name to Wicherley, 
and live at Baskerdale. Have a house in town, though 
—oh ! yes, can’t do without a house in town. Must be 
neat the parks, and within reach of the clubs, you 
know!” 

“It's true enough, Sir Thomas,” said Hindon. “See 
no reasow to doubt it.” 

“Sir Thomas! Ha! you dog—thought you'd give 
me mg title, eh ? How dees it sound? Pretty, eh?” 
“Very well, indeed, Sir Thomas. Like it exceed- 
ingly,” Hindon exclaimed. “ Well, we have turned 
up a tramp at last; that’s one comfort. I began to 
think we never should.” 

‘* Hindon,” cried the newly- fledged baronet, “ opena 
bottle of wine. Get up some of that sparkling Bur- 
gundy, d’ye hear—some of that Burgundy. "Pon my 
life, L hardly know whether I’m on my head or my 
heels!” 

The valet brought up the wine, and Mr. Brecken- 
ridge drank freely, for he considered that he had a 
right to do so. 

“Tf you will allow me to suggest the proper course 
to be pursued under these exceptional circum- 
stances——” Hindon exclaimed. 

“Certainly ; by all meats.” 

“ T should say: Go to the family lawyer, and see if 
the news is authentic and reliable. Some of the pas- 
sengers may have been saved. I don’t want to damp 
your joy; but such things have ocourred before now 
as life-boats putting off to the rescue of aship. We 
must be armed at all points. Our incubator is a good 
one; but as our chickens are not yet batched, it would 
be a folly to count them.” 

“What is the fellow’s name—lawyer, I mean?” 
asked Mr. Breckenridge. 

“ Sockton Sark.” 

“Pity he left the ‘h’ out. He would have been 
shark by name and shark by nature then.” 

Hindon laughed at his master’s milk-and-water joke, 
and renewed his solicitation that he should visit Sir 
William Wicherley’s legal adviser; for such is the 
eant phrase of an age which is ashamed of the word 
attorney, as not being sufficiently sounding and 
dazzling in the eyes of the masses. 

Ascending his mail pheeton, Mr. Breckenridge drove 
t» that »art of legal London in which Sockton Sark’s 
offices were situated, and demanded an iaterview with 
that important personage. 

Mr. Sark was busily engaged at the time. His day 
was generally pretty well taken up by suitors and others. 
He was solicitor to half-a-dozen companies, and 
the name of his clients was legion. He kept a large 
number of clerks, and a manager for each branch of 
law. 

There was Mr. Simmons, the manager of the 
common-law department; Mr. Brown controlled the 
affairs of the suitorsia equity; and Mr. Gotobed looked 
after the interests of those whose affairs were plunged 
in the vortex of bankruptcy. Mr. Richards expressly 
devoted his energies te maritime law and actions on 
charter parties, for demurrage, &c., &c. 

Although Mr. Sockton Sark paid these gentlemen 
liberally, he always strenuously refused to take either 
of them into partuership, and gloried in his name, and 
did not wish the sound of it to be lost in the jingling 
of “Sark and Simmons,” or “Sark, Simmons, and 
Brown.” 

His ambition was ‘to be simply Sockton Sark. “As 
such, he was known amongst men; and he was not 
desirous of changing his designation or that of his 
business. 

“Your name, sir, if you please,” demanded a clerk, 
in that suave tone peculiar to gentlemen who devote 
themselves to chancery practice. 

Mr. Breckenridge gave his name, and Mr. Sark 
sent out word that he would see the gentleman in 





Years rolled on, and Mr. Breckenridge received 


half-a-minute 


———=— 
Mr. Sark had @ peculiar way of reckoning. ; 
with him was an object, and he knew that it Was rs 
of moment to his clients. “ss 

If he chanced to be particularly engago 
he could not get rid of his visitor me te 
directed his clerk to say that he would see the gent! ° 
man in two minutes. 7 

Consequently, half-a-minute, being in 
cording to the Sarkian reckoning, meant s nnn 
of an hour. 

Mr. Breckenridge walked about the office, suckin 
his ivory-headed cane, and looking up impatiently : 
the lagging hands of the great round-faced clock which 
was pendant over the mantel-piece. 

When his power of endurance and long sufferin 
was exhausted, he was on the point of going up es 
clerk and telling him that he could wait no longer ; 
but as he moved towards one of the clerk-encum. 
bered desks, @ young. gentleman, with curly red 
hair, evidently seul n the mysteries of the pro- 
fession, and preferring the suaviter in modo to the 
Sortiter in re, exclaimed: 

“Allow me to offer you the newspaper, sir—this 
morning's Times”—thus forestalling the impatient 
remark, 

Mr. Breckenridge declined the offer of the leading 
journal with @ bark like that of a dog in a bad 
temper, owing to the eombined influence of hot 
weather and a want of water. 


“Seen the A pertiags, sir. Sorry for that, 
Take the ad arming quantity of dogs 
lost, seemingly.” 


“What do I care about dogs, sir? or advertise- 
ments, sir? I want te see your master,” cried Breck- 
enridge, savagely. 

At that moment a door opened, and a gentleman 
made his »ppearance on the threshold. This was Mr, 
Sark. His hair was cut short over a long, thin head. 
His ears were large, and his nose was stuck on his 
face like a wedgeon & piece of putty. In person he 
was short and stout. He might have been handsomer 
than he was; bat if he was ugly, Natare must be 
blamed and not himself, for it was rather his mis- 
fortune than his fault. His mouth was of a wonder- 
ful size; when he gave vent to loud laughter, it seemed 
that his head was coming in two, or that it had at one 
time been cut in half and hinged on again behind, so 
as to admit of its opening when required. 

He was a clever man though, and no one could be 
in his society long without discerning that he was in 
close communion with a man of no ordinary power 


and }. 

“ Mr. Breckenridge,” exclaimed Sockton Sark. 

That gentleman stepped forward with alacrity and 
followed his guide into an office furnished in the usual 
way with books and papers, such as men learned in 
the law cannot do without or possibly dispense with. 

When they were alove, Mr. Breckenridge opened 
his business by stating that he was Sir William 
Wicherley’s heir-at-law, and that seeing the notification 
of the wreck of the Golden Nugget in the papers, he had 
ealled upon him to ascertain whether his unfortunate 
relative might not have escaped the perils of the sea. 

Sark replied that as faras he had been officially 
informed at present, every soul on board the ill-fated 
ship had perished. 

“ And if that’s the case,” he added, “I must con- 
gratulate you upon your succeeding to an ancient 
title, and a very fine property. | I have no hesitation 
in saying a very fine preperty. 

res pA wll Cavke he pnt his fingers and 
thumbs together, aud looked critically at Mr. Brecken- 
ridge, as if he was wondering what sori of a baronet 
he would make. ? ; 

“You had better keep quiet, my dear sir, for # brie! 
space,” he continued, “ until the matter can be set at 
rest finally. I am sure that yon are quite as desirous 
as myself that our esteemed aid valued friend, Sir 
William Wicherlay should have escaped the dangers 
of the wreck. Let us pray that it may be so. Heaven 
is kind, Mr. Breckenridge. Providence is mercifal, 
sir. Let us hope that its clemency has in this instance 
been extended to our estimable friend. Call upon 
me in a week, if you will be so good.” — R 

With this speech, in which the religious elemev 
rubbed elbows with the commonplace and the practi 
cal, he dismissed his visitor, wlo went away ia 
audience with Mr. Sockten Sark about as wise #8 
came—certainly he was not wiser—assuredly he ws 
not @ particle more enlightened. 





CHAPTER IV. 


BASKERPALE. 
is my own good hall, 
It's hearth is desolate ; 
Wild weeds are gathering on the wall, 
My dog howls at the gate. cnitde Harald 


In the old feudal days Baskerdale Park would bay? 





sufficed for a royal residence. It was moated, caste 
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; fortified, and built upon the brow of 
oa peg which gave it an incalculable ad- 
| tage over a besieging army. The style of its 
I knew obitecture was eatly Norman. Of course it had been 
our, he 8 deal battered about since its first erection; but 
gentle- the architects, who had been employed by the then 
owners to make good the repairs, had always kept the 
ted ac. original design in mind, so that Baskerdale, as it was 
quarter called, presented an ancient appearance (whether the 
stones were pew OF old) which was calculated to 
ucking transport an enthusiastic antiquary into the seventh 
ntly at heaven. . 
‘which The Wicherleys wero not of Norman extraction. 
They did not “ come over ” with that predatory horde 
ffering, of lawless robbers, who were fortunate enough to 
1p to « conquer Harold's army and kill the brave Saxon king 
onger ; himself, ‘I've Wicherleys had possessed the land for 
yneum~ years; and Stephen Wicherley, a thane of those days, 
ly red managed to retreat from the field of battle with a large 
@ pro- body of men. He saw that it was useless to hope to 
to the make a stand in the neighboarhood of Hastings; but 
he made his way to his own county, and presented 
r—this such a formidable front to the invader, that he was 
patient elad to mae terms with the obstinate Saxon. Wil- 
liam the Norman agreed to leave tle Wicherleys un- 
eading molested provided they would recognize him as King 
& bad of Eoglan’; and, being wise in their generation, they 
of hot consented to do so, as they were strongly of opinion 
that any further fighting against their undoubted con- 
> that, querors would only end in ruin, misery, and disap- 
f dogs pointment. , 
When Sir William Wicherley went to Australia, 
ertise- animated with his new-fangled ideas respecting coloni- 
Breck- zation, he left the house in charge of a man of the 
name of Lister, who had been in his service for years. 
Jeman Lister was a thoroughly honest man, and he acted in 
as Mr, the eapacity of the baronet’s steward, collecting the 
| head. rents of farms and cottages, afterwards accounting 
on his for it to Mr. Sockton Sark, who transmitted the gold 
on he to the Autipodes. 
lsomer The inhabitants of the deserted house were, in ad- 
ust be dition to Lister, Mrs. Stackpole, housekeeper, and Joe 
3 mis- the groom. 
onder- As there was no gardener upon the premises, the 
eemed flower-beds were overrun with weeds, and the place 
at one generally presented a desolate appearance. The paths 
ind, 80 were overrun with grass, and the foliage of the laurel 
and other trees was so luxuriant as to block up the 
nid be paths which they were in the first instance intended 
was in to fringe. 
power The horses had been all sold; but Joe, the groom, 
was still retained, as being useful to Mr. Lister, and 
k. ready at any time to run errands or do odd jobs, such 
ty and a8 boot-el-aning and the like. 
» usual Soon after the wreck of the Golden Nugget, Mr. 
ued in Lister received a letter from Sockton Sark, the lawyer. 
with. He was not in the habit of receiving more than one 
pened letter a quarter from that gentleman ; and as the quar- 
filliam terly epistle had not long ago arrived, he was thrown 
ication intoa state of peculiar excitement by the appearance 
he bad of the one in question. ‘The contents informed him 
tunate that his late master, Sir William Wicherley, with his 
10 Sea. wife and child, had gone down in the Golden Nugget ; 
ioially ind that the new lord of the manor, Sir Thomas, 
|-fated vould come down in three days’ time to take posses- 
sion of the park. 
st con- Open-menthed with astonishment, Mr. Lister ran 
incient with the letter in his hand to Mrs. Stackpole. 
itation The housekeeper was darning a stocking, which 
tad fallen into decay, in spite of her most determined 
rs and iiorts to keep it in decent and respectable repair. 
ecken- “La, Mr. Lister!” exclaimed the housekeeper ; 
aronet “what's come to you? You look that scared, I should 
; ay you'd seen a boggart.” 
a brief “I've got some news for you, Mrs, Stackpole,” re- 
set at plied the steward; “news that will surprise you.” 
psirous “That's right! I want surprising a little; for I 
nd, Sir ws afraid I should go to sleep down here, aud never 
angers take up again,” Mrs. Stackpole said, with a laugh. 
leaven “What do you thizk——” 
srciful, “Ob, I don’t think of anything in particular! 
stance imes one thing; sometimes another.” 
} upon Poy William’s dead! ” 
lis solemn announcement, Mrs. Stackpole let 
_ yoy and all, fall to the ground. eal 
” i dan: © first rush of excitement had passed off, 
as be “Dead, is he ? 2” 
noe twin la he die ? 
‘La! ouly to think of that now! ” 
And not only he, but my lady and the little boy.” 
“God help us! that ¢ The li ! 
P bis tncntiet of ene iat is sad. ‘The little boy! What 
~ *, 
ai were one master only to find another,” re- 
ie Seth ister. “TI have a letter from the lawyer, 
Th : to say that the new owner of the property, 
Gene will be here in three days. So I suppose 
vila : ve the place reaily.” 





Heve it ready!” scornfally repeated Mrs, Stack- 
stoused to @ sense of her responsibilities. “Is it 





in three days? No, it ain't; and I shan’t try neither. 
I'll do what flesh and blood can do; but I’m not to be 
driven like a ox or a cow forall the Sir Thomases 
that ever came into a property unexpectedly.” 

“Nor would I, Mrs. Stackpole,” the steward ex- 
claimed, sarcastically. “I'd let the place go to rack 
and ruin. I'd have the dust an inch thick over every- 
thing. 1'd have the grates rusty and windows dirty ; 
the beds damp, and the chimneys choke full of soot. 
I'd do all that, and ——” 

“ And what?” 

“ Get dismissed,” said Mr. Lister, with a laugh. “If 
you like to fly in a passion and blurt out a lot of non- 
sense at me, you are at liberty to do so, I shall not 
take any notice of you; but, for my part, I like the 
place, and don’t want toleave it. I shall look after 
my department, balance my books, cast up my ac- 
counts, arrange my cellar books, aud tap some of our 
best October. I shall have men in to make the front 
of the house look a little less like a wilderuess, and lop 
off some of the branches of tle trees, so that the 
carriage can come up the drive without having its 
windows broken. You noed not help me; you can 
please yourself, Mrs. Stackpole; but, if you intend 
doing nothing, just be good enough to tell me at once, 
because master will look to me, and I must get some- 
body that will. That's all, we need not have any 
words over it; only I am a business man, and if a thing 
is to be done I like to put my shoulder to the wheel, 
without a minute's delay, and do it.” 

Mrs. Stackpole was much impressed by this ha- 
rangue, and said, in an apologetic voice: 

“ You take one up so sharp, Mr. Lister; youdo. IT 
am sure I am ready and willing at al! times to do my 
best; but I own I was put out at having such short 
notice.” 

“Very well,” replied the steward, complacently. 
“You had better set to work at once. I am going 
out fora walk. I think I should like to run over to 
the ferry, and see Goodall; perhaps he could let his 
wife run over and help you.” 

As he left the room, Mrs, Stackpole exclaimed: 

“Thank you for thinking of me. I shall be glad 
of her assistance.” 

His back was no sooner turned than she muttered : 

“See Goodall, indeed! I know him; he’s no more 
gone to see Goodall than Ihave, It’s Mary that he’s 
after; but it’s my belief slie does not care two straws 
about him. I have seen young Harvey, Miss Rose 
Wicherley’s coachman, over there times out of mind. 
She would be a simpleton if she had an old fellow 
like that, when there are so many nice young ones 
about.” 

Mrs. Stackpole got up and looked at herself in the 
glass. She was one of those prim old dames who 
wear well, and stand a good deal of Time’s ill-usage. 
She might have been five-and-forty, and she might 
have been fifty. It was difficult to say which. Mr. 
Lister was certainly not more than forty, so that he 
could not, with propriety, be called old; as a man at 
that age is in tie prime of life. Some people had 
accused Mrs. Stackpole of setting her cap at the 
steward; but, if she had done so, sho had madv very 
little impression upon him; his regards, as she had 
rightly conjectured, being fixed elsewhere. 

He had long ago taken a fancy to pretty Mary 
Goodall, the daughter of the keeper of the ferry; 
and as Stephen Goodall was his great and particular 
friend, he had thought himself likely to succeed in 
that quarter. Mary, however, was the principal party 
interested, and of course would give the casting vote. 
Up to the present time she had not given Mr. Lister 
much encouragement, perliaps not so much as he had 
@ right to expect, for he was an attentive lover, and 
made her beautiful presents. 

Baskerdale Park was about three miles and a half 

from the ferry. The steward liked the walk, for it lay 

through the Wicherley estate, which was nicely wooded ; 

and, as he generally took his gun with him, he stood 

an excellent chance of bagging a hare, or a brace of 

wood pigeons, either of which were acceptable to Mrs. 

Goodall; who, as a good housewife, at all times pre- 

ferred an edible present to one which was simply 

ornamental, 

The grounds of the park looked Iamentably desolate 

as Lister went through them. Rabbits had burrowed 

here and there, and ran about in all directions, at the 

sound of a footstep, scampering to their hillocks, 

where they sat detiantly. Raising his gun to bis 
shoulder, the steward sent a charge of shot amongst 
a bevy of them, doing considerable execution emongst 

the conies, killing one and wounding several others. 

After reloading ‘ais gun, he picked up the animal and 
placed it in the pocket of his shooting-coat, saying : 

“ This will make some soup for Goodall to-morrow ; 
a rabbit smothered in onions and butter is by no means 
a contemptible dish.” ; 

Disdaining to go round by the gate and the avenue, 
he sprang liglitly over the hedge and struck acvoss 
the park, which was of great size. More than one 
herd of deer could be seen browsing securely. Many 
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astag royal, with nobly antlered head, tossed up his 
horus and reconnoitred the stranger; but apparently 
satisfied that no mischief was intended him or his, he 
resumed his occupation, and once more attacked the 
rich and juicy grass. 

After walking some distance, Lister came to a tree, 
upon the branch of which hung the skin of a jay, 
scientifically distented upon two sticks, and 
thoroughly dried by the Leat of the sun and the action 
of the weather. 

Mary Goodall had once asked the steward, or 
expressed a wish in his presence for the plumage of a 
jay, which she thought woul make a pretty orna- 
ment. Sceing a jay during one of his journeys, Lister 
shot it, and skinning it with a kwife, hung it upon the 
tree todry. He now took it down, gave it a shake, 
smoothed the many coloured feathers with the back of 
his hand, and wrapping it carefully in a clean shect 
of paper, placed it in his pocket. 

When he reached the ferry, the sea was as calm as 
a sheet of glass—all traces of tho terrible storm of 
a short time before had dissappeared; not a ripple 
agitated the surface, which was like a mill-pond. 

Stephen Goodall was standing outside his cotiage 
on the beach, splicing an oar which hoe had broken 
through too much exertion; by his side stood little 
Arthur, Sir William Wicherley’s son, thouglit by all to 
be drowned with his father-and mother and the other 
passengers of the Golden Nugget. 

Surprized at seeing tho boy. the steward, after the 
usual greeting had passed between himself and the 
keeper of the ferry, said: 

“ Have you engaged an apprentice, Goodall? He 
does not seem a very sturdy young fellow.” 

“Oh! there's some stuff in him, sir; I warrant you 
there's some stuff in him,” replied Goodall. 

“ Who is he? Does he hail from these parts? ” 

The keeper of the ferry sent the boy in-doors on 
some pretext, beckoned the steward towards him, while 
he continued his work, and exclaimed : 

“To tell you the truth, I don't exactly know who 
he is myself.” 

“ How’s that?” 

“ Why, you seo, I had a casket given me with him; 
but as IT had no key given me with it, I have been 
unable to open the lock, which I am loth to force.” 

“ Casket!” repeated the steward, in surprise. “ What 
do you mean?” 

“ You remember the storm t’other night ?” 

“ Ay—a terrible tempest it was.” 

“Well, hearing the sigual guns of a ship in dis- 
tress, I could not rest eisy until I had put to sea. 
With some difficulty, as you may imagine, I reached the 
wreck. In the water I found a man and a boy. 
we brought them both home; but the man was 50 
knocked about over the head as to be unrecognizable ; 
and he died from the injuries he had received. The 
boy was unhurt, and I brought him round. as soon as 








I could. Not caring to send him to the parish, and 
wanting a lad to help me, I thought I’d keep him; 
and that’s the long and the short of it, Mr. Lister.” 

“T'm sure the ratepayers ought to be much obliged 
to you,” said the steward, with a laugh. “ They 
should appreciate your philanthropy, and make you a 
present of a medal. Talking of presents reminds me 
that I have a rabbit in my pocket for you. I'll just 
step in and give it to the wife.” 

“Do so. “I'll join you over a cup of tea when 
I’ve spliced this.” 

Mr. Lister entered the cottage and shook hands 
with Betsy. Mary was up-stairs, aitending to some 
trifling domestic duty ; trifling in itself, but important 
in its results if neglected and left undone. He took the 
rabbit out of his pocket, and threw it on the table. 
‘Dear me; it’s a pleasure to see you, Mr. Lister; 
you always come loaded,” said Betsy, who, strange to 
say, was in an amiable mood for once in her shrewish 
existence.” 

Mary now came down-staivs. She advanced to 
meet Mr. Lister, and shook hands with him in a 
friendly way, saying she was glad to see him; but 
there was not the least tonch of tenderness im her 
tone. 
“I have not forgotten you, Miss Goodall,” he ex- 
claimed; ‘‘you may have forgotten asking for a jay’s 
skin. I happened to see one and shot it. You will 
find it mice and dry ; so that if you think of making a 
watch-pocket, or a kettle-holder or anything of that 
sort of it, you need not hesitate to use it.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she exclaimed, delighted with the 
striking and pretty colours of the jay’s skin, “I am 
very much obliged to you, I am sure.” 

“That is pretty,” said her mother, having a look at 
it as she passed by. ‘Come, Molly, bustle about; 
set the tea-things; and you, Arthur, go and fill the 
getch at the spring. I'll bring ina bit of wood to 
make the kettle boil, and we shall all be doing some- 
thing.” 

The steward did not take much notice of the boy, 





who was more like his mother than his father, Having 
been born in Australia, the people on tho estates 
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might be forgiven for not recognizing their liege lord bread, and cut and come again here, Mr. Lister, when 


and master, in the rough and ready ferry boy, dressed 
in the old blue guernsey, tarpaulin hat, and beots 
much too large for him. He had evidently been 
equipped from head to foot from the ferryman’s ward- 
robe. When in the presence of Molly the fact of the 
child's existence faded from his mind, and he thought 
only of the divinity which claimed his homage. 

Arthur looked sad and depressed. He was gradually 
recovering from his grief, but he could not all at once 
forget that kind father, whom he had seen buried at 
the parish church, for the small sum of money found 
io his pockets was amply sufticient to defray the ex- 
penee of a simple and unosteutatious funeral ; ner could 
he forget the still kinder mother, whose senseless body 
had been lowered into the sea before his eyes, almost 
too dim and moist with tears to witness the sad and 
sorrow-inspiring spectacle. He was up early, and the 
ferryman gave him plenty of work to do. In order 
to achieve oblivion, there is nothing so efficacious as 
keeping the mind well occupied, and the hands full. 

Tea at the ferryhouse was a hearty meal, at which 
large quantities of bread and butter were eaten, many 
water cresses destroyed, and numerous mugs of the 
cheering beverage imbibed. Goodall did not eat so 
plentifully as those around him. He preferred talking 
to Mary, and he seemed rather annoyed when she 
said: 

“* You won't want me, mother, for an hour. I wish 
to run over to Miss Wicherley’s with the needlework 
she gave me to do.” 

“No, child, I don’t know that I shall want you till 
dark. You must not be late though, for there isa 
sight of ironing to do, and you know your father 
won't have a shirt to his back if one isn’t got ready 
for him over-night.” 

“Never fear, mother,” replied Mary; ‘‘I won't be 
long.” 

Putting on her bonnet and shawl, Mary left the 
cottage. 

Mr. Lister seemed uneasy and restless. He got up 
from the tea-table, and sat down by the fire; then he 
got up again, and went out to have a look at the 
weather, on his return prognosticating rain, and sur- 
mising that he had better be moving homewards. 

“You are not going yet,” exclaimed Stephen 
Goodall. 

“Tam afraid of getting wet, Steve, my boy,” said 
the steward. 

“Wet, be hanged.” 

“ You forget that I am liable to rheumatism.” 

“Sit thee down, man. Take a glass of ale anda 
pipe, and then I'll let you go, but not before,” said 
the keeper of the ferry in a decided tone of voice. 

Seeing there was no help for it, Mr. Lister sub- 
mitted, though it must be acknowledged that his 

submission was much against his will. 

The soothing influence of the old Virginia, the 
smoke of which curled in circling eddies to the ceiling, 
gaye a fillip to the steward’s memory, for he suddenly 
exclaimed : 

“Well, I never. I came down for the express 
purpose of telling you the news, and I’m blessed if I 
hadn't forgotten all about i.” 

“The news,” said Betsy. “Let us hearit. I’m 
always ready when there’s any news to be heard.” 

“ Here it is, then. Our Sir William’s dead, and the 
new master, Sir Thomas, is coming to take possession 
in three days’ time. It has stirred us up a bit I can 
tell you. Mrs. Stackpole is at her wits’ end almost, 
and would give anything if you could spare your 
wife, Steve, to help her for a day.” 

“ The missus can go, ix she likes,” replied Goodall ; 
“but I am surprised ; you’ve took me all aback, I may 
say. Sir Williamdead! How strange things do happen, 
to be sure.” 

In the hurry of his recital, Mr. Lister had altogether 
forgotten to say how Sir William Wicherley came to 
his end. The fate of empires and of men frequently 
hang upon a trivial omission of the kind. Had the 
steward been a little more garrulous in a particular 
direction, had he spoken of the Golden Nugget, and 
stated that the baronet was drowned in that ill fated 
vessel, Stephen Goodall would have put this and that 
together, and the little boy would have stood some 
chance of coming to his own; but the word was not 
spoken, the missing link was not supplied, and so the 
chain continued incomplete. 

“Tl go and lend a hand, Mr. Lister,” cried Betsy ; 
“Tl come up in the morning, the first thing.” 

She was delighted at the prospect of a holiday at 
Baskerdale, for she seldom went anywhere, and even 
so short a journey as the one she contemplated would 

be a change for ber. 

“Bring Mary with you,” said the steward, artfully 
assuming an air of unconcern. 

“] will, if father can spare her. Will a cold dinner 
do for you, just once in a way, old man?” 

“Oh! it’s no use my saying no. I shall have to 
put up with it, I can see, whether I will or no,” said 

Goodall, with an angry grunt. “It’s a loaf of dry 





my good woman’s washin; or going out.” 

“Going out! Now, Steve!” cried Mrs. Goodall, 
holding up her finger, and speaking in a severe voice, 
“can you sit on that cane-bottomed chair, and tell me 
that I have been out of this blessed house more nor 
twice this twelve-month ?” 

“ Well, let me see, as the blind man said, when he 
was a-tuning of his fiddle. ‘There was once when 
you went to Harpenden fair.” 

“ Yes, that’s right enough.” 

“ And twice when you took a turn to St. Peter's, 
when you went to visit aunt Smith.” 

“Yes. There you're stopped.” 

‘No, I ain’t. Third time was when you went 
off to. Lowestolt.” 

“ And what did I go there for? ” said Mrs, Goodall. 
“Tell the truth, Steve—tell the truth, just as much 
as if you were being tried for your life before the bars 
of Newgate.” 

“TI don’t know. What's the use of asking me? 
You went to please yourself, I suppose,” said the 
keeper of the ferry, impatiently. 

“Steve!” cried his wife, warningly, “ what did I 
tell you? Now, didn’t I go to Lowestoft to buy 
some shirt-buttons to sew on your shirts, seeing that 
you hadn't one, all through tearing them off in a 
passion, and never waiting to do it like a Chris- 
tian? You know its true, Steve, and you can’t deny 
it.” 

The keeper of the ferry did not attempt to negative 
his wife’s vehement assertion, as he knew she would 
rather die than relinquish the right of having the last 
word. 

When Mr. Lister had finished his pipe, he took his 
leave of the keeper of the ferry and his wife, saying 
he should expect the latter and her daughter early the 
next morning. 

When he reached the open air it was getting late 
in the day. Instead of taking the direct road to 
Baskerdale, the steward struck off to:tle left, as if he 
was desirous of pursuing a circuitous route. 

The footpath he was following would take him in a 
direct course to Fenny Drayton, the residence of Miss 
Wicherley, sister to the ill-starred baronet whose un- 
timely loss was at that time lamented by all his 
friends. 

Perhaps he imagined that he should meet Mary 
Goodall on her way home. If he was animated by 
this idea, he was not mistaken; for he had not gone 
far before he saw her figure approaching. 

She was not alone. 

A tall, strapping fellow walked by her side, and 
conversed in a low and affectionate tone with her. 
Lister saw with ill-suppressed rage that her little 
hand rested securely in the man’s palm. 

Mary’s beau was Harvey, the coachman. 

With a gentle bound the steward vaulted overa 
hedge by the side of the bridle-path, and crouched 
down under the shelter of the bushes, as if desirous of 
overhearing the conversation of the lovers. 

His features were convulsed with passion, and he 
grated his teeth together with fierce energy. 

Mary stopped within a few fect of where the 
steward was concealed, saying : 

“Yeu must not talk to me like that, Tom. It’s 
taking an unfairadvantage. If you have anything to 
say, go to my father and say it.” 

“What is the use of that, if it is not agreeable to 
vou, Molly?” replied the young man. “ You know 
I love you, for I have just told you so. TY’ll make you 
my wife, Molly, and be proud of the chance, if you'll 
have me. 

“What was that?” interrupted Mary, with a 
frightened air. 

“ What?” ‘ 

“Did you hear nothing ?” 

“Not I,” replied Tom Harvey. 

“It came from behind the hedge. It was like some 
one breathing heavily. Oh, Tom, do get over and 
see! Iam so afraid of robbers; and yet you had 
better stay where you are. Something might happen.” 

Tom Harvey clenched a stout blackthorn tightly in 
his right hand, and exclaimed : 

“Stand you here, Molly. If there’s anything 
t’other side of the hedge I'll soon have it out, aud see 
what it’s made of.” 

He prepared to jump over the hedge, Mary began 
to cry, and Mr. Lister felt far from comfortable. 

(To be continued.) 
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Proressor TYNDAL will find few who can match 
his recent adventures in the Engadin er eastern part 
of Switzerland. Waterton used to be much quizzed 
for his story of having ridden on a crocodile, but 
what is that to having ridden on an avalanche? De- 
scending from the Morterasch Piz, the professor and 
five others, by the chance stumble of one of the party, 
loosened the sheet of ice on which they were walking, 








from its moorings, and it dashed with them on a fear- 








= 
ful downward course, till the d te eff 
guides to diminish the impetus of the i on = 
lashed together, proved successful, and arrested their 
progress on the edge of an awful chasm. & ta 
few scratches and bruises, all escaped unhurt, Pro- 
fessor Tyndal Jost his watch, but found it again three 
weeks afterwards. M has become so common for 
tourists to cross glaciers and descend icy pinnacles in 
Switzerland, that some folks fancy it is quite easy and 
not at all dangerous. With good guides, and when g 
man is in proper training, these feats are nine times 
out of ten not particularly dangerous, but it is the 
tenth time, when something untoward occurs, ag jt 
may do any day, that all the peril of the expedition is 
reveal 








THE WORDS WE USE 


Be unaffected, be honest in your speaking and 
writing. Never use a long word where a short ODe 
will do. Call a spade a spade, not a well-knowg 
oblong instrument of manual industry, Let» home 
be a home, nota residence; a place » place, nota 
locality ; and so of the rest. Where a short word 
will do, you always lose by using a long one. 
You lose in clearness, you lose in honest expression 
of your meaning: and, in the estimation of all men 
who are competent to judge, you ‘ose in reputation for 
ability. The only true way to shine, even in this 
false world, is to be modest and unassuming. False- 
hood may bea very thick crust; but in the course of 
time, truth will find a place to break through. Ele- 
gance may not be in the power of all of us, but sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness are. Write much as 
you would speak, speak as you think. If with 
your inferiors, speak no coarser than usual; if with 
your superiors, speak no finer. Be what you say; 
and, within the rules of prudence, say what you are: 
Avoid all oddity of expression. No one ever was s 
gainer by singularity of words, or of pronunciation. 
The truly wise man will so speak that‘no one will 
observe how he speaks. A man may show great 
knowledge of chemistry by carrying about bladders of 
strange gases to breathe, but he will enjoy better 
health, and find more time for business, who lives on 
the common air. When I hear a person use a queer 
expression, or pronounce a name in reading differ- 
ently from his neighbour, the habit always goes down, 
minus sign before : it stands on the side of deficit, not 
of credit. Avoid, likewise, all slang words. There 
is no greater nuisance in society than a talker of 
slang. It is only fit (when innocent, which it seldom 
is) for raw school-boys and one-term freshmen to 
astonish their sisters with. Talk as sensible men 
talk : use the easiest words, in their commonest mean- 
ing. Let the sense conveyed, not the vehicle in which 
it is conveyed, be the subject of attention. 

Once more, avoidin conversation all singularity of ac- 
curacy. One of the bores of socicty is the talker who is 
always setting you right ; who, when you report from 
the paper that 10,000 men fell in some battle, tells you 
that it was 9,900; who, when you describe your walk 
as two miles out and back, assures you that it lacked 
half a furlong of it. Truth does not consist in minute 
accuracy of detail, but in conveying a right impres- 
sion; and there are vague ways of speaking that are 
truer than strict fact would be, When the Psalmist 
said, “ Rivers of water run down mine eyes, because 
men keep not Thy law,” he did not state the fact, but he 
stated a truth deeper than fact, and also truer. 








Appts are so abundant this year in the depart- 
ment of the Meurthe, especially in the neighbourhood 
of Sarrebourg, that they are selling at one-half the 
price of potatoes, the price of the former being only 
1 franc 50 cents the hectolitre (2 English bushels)— 
Galignani. sal 

Tue extraordinary supply ,of rare animals wii 
the emperor supplies to the Jardin des Plantes, : 
amuse the Parisians, greatly pleases them. The las 
things to gape at are a splendid rat from — 
China, a tiger, an alligator, a fine Cochin-Chins dog, 
and some rare birds. ‘There has been an addition 
to the exotic plants. ee 

JuprcrAL Torture.—The rack is a pernicious 
vention, and seems to be rather a proof of s = 
patience than of truth; which, indeed, is 00 4 
both by him who can bear it and by him who - et 
For why should pain sooner make me confess 
is the real truth, than force me to say what _ re 
And, on the contrary, if he who is not guilty ~! 
whereof he is accused, has the patience to un A 
these torments, why should not he who is ape be 
as much, when so fair a reward as his life 7 
him? I imagine that this invention owes its hi 
the consideration of the power of conscience, . 
seems to be assisting to the rack to make ve 
person confess his fault, and to weaken his yon 
while, on the other hand, it fortifies the - oy 
against the torture. To say the truth, } 
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remedy full of uncertainty and danger. What 
will nota man say, What will be not do, rather than 
suffer such a painful torture? From hence it comes 
to that he whom the judge has put to the rack, 
with a view that he may not die innocent, makes 
him die both innocent and racked. Thousands 
have burdened their consciences by it with false con- 


fessions. 


THE 


DIAMOND-SEEKER. 
—_.——————— 
CHAPTER X 
AIDS T0 VENGEANCE. 

Tue wile of Vallos did not wholly despair, firm as 
was her consciousness of her husband’s villainy, and 
gloomy as was her situation. The vault in which she 
was confined was entirely dark and so strongly built, 
that not a sound reached her from the outer world. 
Her first impulse was to break all the wine-bottles, 
buta fear of strangling in the fumes restrained her. 
Seating herself upon a keg of brandy, she oy 
herself to some wine, and thoughtfully revolved in her 
mind various plans of escape.” P ; 

“If I had only made some one acquainted with the 
facts,” she said, aloud, “ aud bade them look for me in 
this house, if I did not return in twelve hours. But 
| failed to realize the wickedness ef which Joas is 
capable, Besides, how could I be certain that there was 
a gentleman of thatnameon board the ship of which Joas 
was mate, and that this true count had with him a 
daughter? Now I must not only free myself, but 
discover the mystery of their fates.” 

Vallos’ wife crossed the floor and felt along the 
wall for the door, but all her energetic movements 
failed to shake it. 

“It is iron,” she exclaimed, in a disappointed tone. 
“Can it be that Joas intends to keep me here till I am 
dead?” 

The question was full of horror to her, and she 
resumed herseat upon the brandy keg, and endeavoured 
to think of some way by which she might communicate 
with the servants of the mansion. 

The vault was cold and damp; the stone walls 
actually felt mouldy, and her feet were cold with the 
contact to the floor. The air was almost stifling with 
a sickening odour, caused, probably, by the accidental 
breaking or bursting of bottles. 


The poor woman’s head throbbed painfully, and she 
began to feel dizzy. 

“Ob, if I only had a breath of fresh air!” she ex- 
claimed, clasping her hands to her brow, “I feel myself 
growing weaker every moment.” 

The hours rolled on, and how long she had been 
confined in that dreary and unwholsome place, she did 


not know, and could not even guess. Her lips were 
parched with thirst which the wine could not quench, 
and she felt utterly despairing and hopeless. 

“If I ever get out,” she muttered, **I will have my 
revenge on Juas Vallos. I will dog his steps, follow 
him like a bloodliound, and discover his secret, and 
betray him. I will then triumph over him, even as he 
is triumphing over me.” 

Her heart was filled with wrath and revenge, and 
she forgot for a moment her situation in her longed-for 
triumph, 

But the chilling and sickening air of the vault 

restored her thonghts to herself, and she sprang ‘up, 
impatiently dasiing from one side of the room to the 
other, aud uttering wild cries and imprecations. 
Mia: It is of no use,” she finally muttered ; * I must die 
in this wretched place—die a victim to Joas’s vilainy. 
Whether I have been here hours or days I know not. 
Joas—may the curses of an outraged heaven fall upon 
him—is doubtless enjoying himself at court, or perse- 
cuting the daughter of Senor Dos Montes with his 
attentions, while*I, his lawful wife,am dying in a 
dungeon,” 

Again the wife of Vallos gave herself up to feelings 
of rage and bitterness. Finally she became exhausted 
by the violence of her emotions, and seated herself, 
folding her hands in her lap. 

Her attention was suddenty aroused by hearing a 
— outside the door, and she listened 
Pay It is J oas, come to torture me still further, or else 
oe my misery by a single stroke,” she thought. 

ut I shall sell my life dearly. He shall not triumph 
over me without a struggle.” 
an arose and leaned against the wall, bracing her- 
: sovinat it, and awaiged his expected entrance. 
7 ~t er surprise, however, the movements of the in- 
: er were slow and evidently timorous. The key 
= inserted in the lock, and then she heard a sound 

Tetreating footsteps, as if the person was making 
“ire that he was unobserved, and then he returned. 

It is as I thought,” murinured Mrs. Vullos, as she 


tengthene rarealf 
i = herself for a contest; “ he has come to 





The key was turned in the lock, and the door was 
softly opened. The dim light of a Jantern penetrated 
into the apartment ; and the next moment, to the sur- 
prise of the prisoner, a woolly-headed negro made his 
appearance. She saw him stop to pick up a bottle of 
wine, and watched his apprehensive glances over his 
shoulder, as if he half-expected to behold an appari- 
tion, and readily comprehended that the fellow had 
by some means gained possession of his master’s keys 
in his absence, and was intending to regale himself 
on stolen wine. She saw that she could not effect her 
escape unobserved, so vigilant was the negro, even 
while he selected another bottle, and she quickly re- 
solved to frighten him. With a shrill cry, she sprang 
forward, dashed past the thieving servant, and gained 
the upper cellar in safety. 

The negro gave one quick yell at the sudden appa- 
rition, as he thought her, rolled his eyes in wild 
affright after the retreating figure, and then, with a 
vivid remembrance of her wild eyes and dishevelled 
hair, fell prostrate upon the floor, giving utterance to 
prayers and promises in a breath, and imploring for 
mercy, and declaring he would never steal again— 
never! Jt was some time before he made his exit 
from the vault, his clothes covered with the wine and 
dirt it had collected during his frenzied contortions, 
and his face the picture of abject misery. His knees 
trembled as he locked the door after him, and crept 
up-stairs to restore the key to his master’s pocket, 
from which he had abstracted it. 

In the meantime Mrs, Vallos had made her way up- 
stairs to her husband’s sleeping apartment, and was 
surprised to find that it was morning, and that she 
had only been confined about twelve hours, She 
would not leave the house until she had examined her 
husband’s papers, and endeavoured to find something 
that would throw some light on the mystery she was 
determined to elucidate, or that would assist her in 
her proposed revenge. To her surprise and delight, 
she discovered upon a French stand, at one side of the 
room, a delicate repast, which had been left almost 
untouched, Seating herself at the table, she hastily 
satisfied her appetite, and quenched the thirst which 
had almost consumed her. She had scarcely finished, 
however, when she heard stealthy footsteps ascending 
the stairs, and she hastily retreated towards the bed, 
and concealed herself in its silken drapery. 

The next moment the negro, who had been the un- 
suspecting instrument of her escape, entered, and re- 
stored the key to its proper place. The tray, from 
which the food had entirely disappeared, attracted his 
attention, and he muttered: 

“ That thar tray was full when I war up here jes’ 
now, and where's it gone to?” 

Mrs. Vallos, fearing discovery, gave utterance to a 
cry similar to the one with which she had before 
frightened him, and its effect was electric. With a 
wild yell, which was succeeded by a series of howls, 
the negro ejaculated: 

“De ghost, de ghost! ” and rushed down the stairs 
three or four steps at a time, finishing the last half of 
the flight by falling head foremost; but he gathered 
himself up with increased fear, and renewed howlings, 
and rushed out of the house, fancying himself pursued 
at every step. When she found herself again alone, 
Mrs. Vallos examined the garments of her husband, 
and discovered several keys. ; 

“This must be the key to that tall secretaire in 
the corner,” she said, singling out one key, “and I 
have no doubt but I can gain easy access to his papers, 
if he has any valuable ones!” 

The result was as she had foreseen. She readily 
opened the secretaire, and discovered several packages 
of papers, neatly tied, but a rapid examination of their 
contents convinced her that they had no relation to 
the secret. Bundles of deeds occupied niches, and 
packages of bank-notes and bags of gold were also 
concealed there. 

“He is making preparations for any event,” she 
said, glancing at them, and assuming a calculating 
air. “Joas has now been absent from me for over 
four years, and a husband is bound to support his 
wife according to his means; consequently, if I 
take all the money I see, it will be only my due.” 

With these words, and a smile lighting up her by 
no means unhandsome face, Mrs. Vallos coolly took 
possession of all the money she could find, and con- 
cealed it about her person. A few jewels of unusual 
splendour also attracted her attention, andshe appropri- 
ated those also, with the same appreciation of her 
merits, and what was due to her! 

“No more poverty,” she soliloquised; ‘‘no more 
wondering where my next meal is tocome from! If 
I ever succeed in discovering the real count, I will 
return to him all that I have taken; but this money 
does not belong to Jaos any more than it belongs 
to me. I wil) keep it in trust for the real count.” 

Seeing that there was nothing more of value in the 
desk, Mrs. Vallos restored the keys to her husband's 
pocket, and after a little further search, said: 

“J have dise»vered nothing, gained noting, except 


this money, my liberty, and the knowledge that I will 
have caused him untold annoyance and perplexity. 
But I will kuow his secret ; I will thwart his wicked 
plans, so sure as I’m a living woman! Last night I 
would have spared him, but now nothing can induce 
me to forego my revenge! ” 

She smiled bitterly as she approached the mirror, 
and adjusted her dress and smoothed her hair; and 
this smile changed to one of triumph and hatred as 
she saw the scratches on her face, and the spots of 
blood on her dress. 

“Yes, yes!” she murmured. “I 
venged ! ” 

Mrs. Vallos discovered ber bonnet and veil in 
the corner, where they had been thrown by her 
— in their contest, and she speedily assumed 
them. 

She gained the outer door without being heard, and 
had no difficulty in unlocking it; but she did not again 
breathe freely until she was beyond the gate and far on 
her way to her own residence. 

The little cottage where Mrs. Vallos lived was in the 
outskirts of the city, and stood at some distance from 
any other habitafion. Et contained only two small 
rooms, which were plainly and neatly furnished ; ana 
here the deserted wife had passed ber days in soli- 
tude. 

To this little retreat she now came with unutter- 
able satisfaction and relief—came to a strange meeting, 
and te singular step in the development of our 
story. 


will be re- 


CHAPTER 
NONA. 


Nona did not give way to a useless grief, on find- 
ing herself treated with such harsh injustice by her 
father. 

Quietly seating herself on an old box—the best seat 
the store-room afforded—she mused apon her situa- 
tion, the sacrifice demanded of her, the expected return 
of her lover, and all the subjects with which her young 
life was concerned. 

As she ha inherited a good share of her mother’s 
English courage and resolution, she naturally re- 
sented the treatment she had received at the hands of 
her father. 

“If he thinks to conquer me by such means,” she 
said, aloud, as she smiled in her bitter scorn, “ he 
will be somewhat mistaken within the next twenty- 
four hours! And if he expects me to change my 
mind in regard to that miserable count, he will soon 
be astonished.” 

How long she remained in that dark and disagree- 
able place, Nona had no means of knowing; but it 
appeared to her that several hours must have passed, 
when she heard a scratching at the door—the sound 
of some one endeavouring in the darkness to find the 
keyhole. 

A moment later the key was turned in the lock, the 
door opened, and a light flashed upon her, borne in 
the hand of her father, 

The face of the planter was stern and sullen, and 
its effect upon Nona was not diminished by the sight of 
a loaf of bread and a pitcher of water he had brought 
her, and a hard mattress and some blankets a servant 
deposited in one corner of the narrow room, entering 
at the heels of his master. 

She saw that her parent had made up his mind to 
treat her with the utmost severity. 

“In punishing you as your conduct deserves,” he 
remarked, after surveying her a moment in silent 
wrath, “I have only to place before you, at the start, 
the sole cenditions on which you can take your 
proper place as my daughter. These conditions are, 
that,you shall solemnly promise to marry the Count de 
Paos within a fortnight; that you will instantly 
write to Bertram Bavaro, putting an end to all pre- 
sent relations and correspondence with him; and that 
you will obey every wish I express to:you between 
this time and the day of your marriage.” 

The planter had been conning over these declara- 
tions all the evening, and was able, despite his anger, 
to express himself in an inteMigible manner. Nona 
had listened without moving a muscle, or taking her 
eyes from his face, and when he paused for her 
answer, she quietly replied : 

“T am aware that custom, and even the law of the 
land, gives you the privilege of exercising a most 
cruel and unjust power over me—but what then? Are 
you so little acquainted with buman nature in general, 
and with me in particular, as to presume on forcing a 
woman to marry a man she does not love? No, sir; 
if you have made up your mind to exact from mo-the 
promises you rehearse you may as well also make up 
your mind to feed me us: bread and water as long as 
I am in existence!” 

The planter looked somewhat astonished, as well as 
annoyed, by these bold declarations of opposition and 
defiance ; but he controlled himself, and replied : 


XI. 





“You will, of course, take the course you deem 
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best. I have expressed my views with sufficient plain- 
ness, and recommend you to give them your atten- 


tion.” 


He turned haughtily away, and retired from the 


apartment, securely locking the door. 


“Well, the siege is fairly begun,” was Nona’s com- 


ment on the interview, as she again seated. herself in 

the darkness. “It must de late in the evening, and it 

is clear that he iutends to leave me here the remainder 
of the night—in fact, for an indefinite period, as he 
has stated.” 

She remained silent for a long period, as it seemed 
to her; but her thoughts were busy. She thought of 
the happiness that might have been hers at that mo- 
ment if her father had not come between her and 

Bavaro; of the false count; of all the circumstances 

of her sad fate; and at length, naturally enough, she 
began to ask herself if there was not one among her 
father's slaves who would come to ber assistance. 

She had scarcely commenced to canvass this subject 
in her mind when she was startled by a faint noise 
at the door—just such a sound as the planter had 
caused by inserting the key in the lock, As she 
listened, holding Ler breath, she experienced a variety 
of distracting fears, not daring to hope that assistance 
was coming, and not willing to believe that her father 
had come to increase her miseries. After a painful 
interval of suspense, she distinctly heard the key 
turned in the lock, and the next moment she knew by 
a faint jarring sound and a slight rush of air, that the 
door was swinging back on its hinges. 

“Who is there?” she demanded, unable to see her 
hand before her faco in the profound darkness. 

“ Me!” was the reply, in a low and squeaking sort 
of a voice. 

The joy the utterance of that monosyllable con- 
ferred upgn Nona was indescribable. She recognized 
the voice as Lelonging to a little negro boy, not more 
than ten years old, the son of her nurse, and instantly 
comprehended that he had been sent by his mother 
to restore her to freedom. 

“Where are you ?” she whispered. 

“Here,” and he crept noiselessly into the room, 
making his way on his hands and kuees to her side. 
“ Mother sent me here. She wants to know if you're 
going to stand it—if you want anything to eat—and 
4 you have any word to send to anybody about any- 
thing.” 


to her. “I think of going to a little cottage in 
the suburbs, and of finding a retreat for a few days, 
antil I can learn something more about Senhcr 
Bavaro’s return, 

She bade the nurse good night affectionately, and 
set out on her lonely walk. The wind had freshened 
during the evening, the sky was partially overcast, 
and hardly a sign of life was presented to her eye. 
But neither the lateness of the hour, nor the desola- 
tion of the scene around her, could change the purpose 
of Nona. She felt, with a bitterness slie liad never 
before experienced, that her father’s house was no 
longer a home to her; and that, her soul having out- 
grown the limits he had been pleased to assign it, she 
could not do better than to follow those intuitions 
and aspirations which love had made prophetic. 

It must not be supposed that Nona was taking such 
& great step without some fixed ideas as to her destina- 
tion. She had occasionally, during the past year, 
given a piece of work to a kind-hearted and intelli- 
gent woman who had recently settled in the neigh- 
bourhood—no other than Mrs, Vallos—and she had 
resolved to explain her position to this lady, and to 
remain with her a few days, if -possible, until she 
could communicate with her loyer. 

It did not seem a great while to Nona,in the 
agitated state of her thoughts, before she reached the 
cottage she was seeking. The thought that her 
lberty might be essential to the safety of Bertram, as 
no ene could explain to him so well as herself his 
possible perils, was sufficient to inspire her with 
courage for the undertaking, and she knocked reso- 
lutely at the door. Receiving no answer, she tapped 
on the windows, continuing for some time her efforts 
to make herself heard, but her knocks and her calls 
were all unheeded. 

“Tt cannot be that she sleeps so soundly,” she 
thought, “She must be away; perhaps attending 
some sick person. What shall I do? ” 

A few reflections decided her to effect an entrance 
into the cottage, if she could, and to wait there until 
Mrs. Vallos should return. 

Proceeding to the rear door, she raised a window 
beside it, and removed the fastening over the latch, 
when she had no difficulty in entering. She found 
the room exceedingly pleasant, after her exposure 
to the night winds, and the stove was still warm 
with a recent fire, showing that Mrs. Vallos had 
not been absent many hours, and that she did not 








In answei to Nona’s questions, the intelligent and 
tourageous boy stated that Senhor Dos Montes was 
abed and.asleep; that he himself had obtained the 
key of Nona’s prison from his master's pocket; and 
that he loved her, and was ready to ruu away into 


the woods with her, and hunt game to feed her, if she | sleepy, and was soon in the land of dreams. 


did not desire to live with her father ‘ more. The 
devotion of the little fellow:tonched Nona, and her 
apprehensions for herself gave place to a fear that her 
father might discover his presence. 

“ Well, Nolte,” she said, after a moment's reflection, 
“if you cau return the key without being caught, and 
so make your guilt fall on so many shoulders that all 
will eseape, I will leave this place for ever.” 

“Shall we run away?” 

“No, Nolte; you stay with your mother, and be a 
good boy; and there’s no telling what may happen 
one of these days. Take back the key, and tell your 
mother, if no one sees you, that I wish to see her in 
my own room.” 

The boy led the way out of the room, and Nona 
followed him. 

They proceeded in silence through the passage-way 
to the main hall, where their steps diverged, Nona 
going to. her chamber, while Nolte crept to his 
master's sleeping apartment with the key. 

In less than five minutes, our heroine, assisted by 
her nurse, was preparing herself for flight. 

“ After the outrage I have suffered at the hands of 
my father,” she said, “{ will not remain another 
night under his roof until he can regard me with dif- 
ferent sentiments.” 

Her nurse expressed much surprise at this resolve, 
and even ventured to remonstrate with her, remind- 
ing her how terrible it wag for her to go out into the 
great world at the dead of night, as a fugitive from 
her father's house. 

“ I know all.that,” Nona responded to the faithful, 
woman, “and I might choose to remain if I thought 
of nothing but myself. I cannot shut my eyes to the 
fact, however, that plots, of a most,serieus nature are 
on foot against a life that is dearer to me than my 
own, and I may be able to defeat some of these schemes 
by securing my freedom.” - 

The simple-minded nurge did not very well com- 
prehend Nona's meaning, nor fully realize the crisis 

which had come in, the fate. of her young mistress; 
but she did not seek to dissuade her from her purpose. 
Taking care to see that Nona was warwly dressed, 
and that she provided herself with money, she reso- 
lutely su hex tears and apprelensions, aud 
attended her out into the night. 


of her husband. 


intend to be long gone. 

Laying aside her bonnet and cloak, Nona fastened 
the door as she had found it, threw herself upon the 
little couch at one side of the apartment, weary and 


The broad light of day was filling the apartment 
when Nona awoke, startled from her slumbers by an 
exclamation of surprise. She started up to find herself 
face to face. with Mrs, Vallos, who had just entered the 
room, on her return from her adven-ure in the house 





CHAPTER XIL 
THE WORK LAID OUT. 


Tur two women regarded each other a moment in 
silence, Nona with the clear gaze of an innocent 
heart, and Mrs. Vallos with a puzzled and somewhat 
apprehensive apprehension, as if unable to believe the 
evidence of her eyes. Assured beyond all question 
that the person before her was really the daughter of 
the wealthy planter, the stern lines of her care-worn 
face relaxed, and she stepped briskly forward to greet 
her. 

“Why, how strange!” sho exclaimed. ‘Is it 
possible that you have already learned of my trou- 
bles, andcome toassist me? Have you just come, and 
how did you get in?” 

ona responded to all these questions and expres- 
sions of surprise in as few words as possible, declar- 
ing in conclusion : 

“I did not have the slightest idea of your where- 
abouts, my dear Mrs. Vallos; but I was in trouble— 
a fugitive—houseless and friendless—and I resolved 
to take the liberty of entering and awaiting your 
return!” 

In response to the wondering exclamations and 
excited inquiries of Mrs, Vallos, Nona explained 
her situation as far as it was necessary for her friend 
to know. 

The narration of the persecutions she had experi- 
eaced from the Count de Paos threw the listener into 
such an extraordinary state of excitement that Nona 
became seriously alarmed. 

“ Why does all this affect you so terribly?” she 
inquired, as Mrs. Vallos sank down on the sofa, 
deathly pale, and apparently paralyzed with horror. 

“ Why?” faltered the deserted wife. “Do not be 
excited. Bend your head nearer. That man is my 
husband !” 


“Surely I did not hear aright,” she finally my. 
mured. “Do you mean that Count de Pags ig alrady 
married, and that you are his wife?” 

“T mean that this person, who calls himself the 
Count de Paos,” replied the deserted wife, with her 
simple plainness, “is not the Count de Paos at all, bys 
my husband, Joas Vallos, formerly the mate of a vessel 
belonging to Lisbon !” 

If the earth had opened beneath Nona’s feet, shy 
could not have been more surprised than sho was ¢ 
this announcement. She gazed upon the care-Wory 
face before her, with its convulsive workings, ang 

marked the glows of conflicting emotions which cane 
and went thereon, and she continued: 

“ What I tell you, Nona, istrue. Iam the lawfally 
wedded wife of that man, the secretary of the en- 
peror, who calls himself the Count de Paos,” 

“ His wife! his wife!” repeated Nona, with a yoicg 
and manner of the wildest delight. “Then I shall by 
saved from his persecutions! My father cannot fores 
me to wed a man who is already married! Oh, joy— 
oh, gladness! I will return to him instantly,” and sho 
started to her feet, “and tell him——” 

“Hush, hush, child!” interrupted Mrs, Yallos 
throwing her arms around the overjoyed girl, “You 
will ruin all by such a course of action. Dy you 
think that we, a couple of weak and friendless women, 
can unmask such an extraordinary mystery and im- 
posture ina moment? Listen to me, while I tell you 
more about myself, and give you a proper idea of the 
character of my guilty husband!” 

“That's right. Tell me all about him!” 

Mrs. Vallos proceeded to narrate her b-sband's 
history aud her own up to tho time when she first 
eame to Petropolis, and beheld him in his assumed 
eharacter of the Count de Paos. 

“Of course, I could not immediately believe the 
evidence of my eyes,” she continued, “ when they told 
me that my husband, the mate of a vessel, was the 
private secretary of the emperor, and a wealthy count, 
owning a vast estate, and living in a splendour of 
which I had not even dreamed. I contemplated this 
great mystery for months before I could receive tho 
truth as being within the bounds of possibility. At 
length I took possession of this cottage, and have sup- 
ported myself by working for you and others, I felt 
obliged to introduce myself everywhere as a widow, 
not daring to lisp a word of my suspicions to any 
mortal. The rest can easily be told. Hearing yester- 
day that-the count was paying his addresses to you, 
I became nearly distracted with my doubts, suspi- 
cions, and miseries, and finally resolved to go boldly 
to his house, and meet him face to face, and settle the 
dread mystery which was slowly consuming my life.” 

She paused a few moments, utterly overwhelmed by 
her grief, but at length continued: 

“lo sum up all in few words, I found that the 
self-styled count is really my husband, Joas Vallos, 
formerly the mate of a vessel, and I made him ac- 
knowledge the fact!” 

“You did? You made him acknowledge you as his 
wife?” 

“T did!” 

“ Then I am saved!” exclaimed Nona, again giving 
way to her sensations of relief. “If you know that he 
is your husband——” 
“Softly,” said Mrs. Vallos. “ All the facts I have 
learned have not opened a way out of the terrible 
perils which menace us—they have merely shown 
how utterly helpless we are at this very moment.” | 
She sobbed violently a minute or two, remembering 
her most fortunate escape: from death: itself, at the 
bands of her remorseless husband, anu then raised her 
face to Nona’s view. - 
“Look at me,” she said, with the keenest anguish 
and bitterness. “Look at my scratched face, at the 
black and blue spots on my limbs, and at my torn 
garments!” : 

“What! did ho assault you?” cried Nona, fn 
astonishment and indiguation. wae 

“ Worse than that, he shut me up in his wine vault, 
with the intention, no doubt, of starving me to = 
Oh, there's no language to express the wickedness 0 
that man!” 

She narrated the circumstances of her most provi- 
dential escape, adding : 

“You seo what a terrible risk I have run, and at 
the same time what a terrible warning I have re 
ceive.” ‘ “ bt 
“But surely,” rejoined Nona, “ if there is no dou 
ef his being your husband, we can speedily unt 
him?” 

“How?” demanded Mrs, Vallos, with inorensed 
bitterness. “ Shall I, an obscure nobody, prorr te 
sélf to the emperor or to any high official ye 
empire, and claim the honoured and wealthy - 
de Paos as my husband? Would I not be ae A 
torily locked up as a lunatic, if I should tell and pe 
sist in telling such an absurd story?” ti 
The listener shuddered at the effect of these pe 











Nona recoiled, clasping her hands.to her brow, and 








“TI shall not go far,” was Nona’s parting assurance 





reeled as if smitten by a severe blow, 
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WJ begin to see the desperate character of our cause- 
Your simple accusation would have no other effect 
than to get you into trouble!” ' 

Phe women both maintained a thoughtful silence 
for a few moments, and then Nona said: 

“J cannot comprehend how tie mate of a vessel 
can be the Count de Paos. If I have rightly under- 
stood my father, this title has been handed down 
from father to son for several centuries, and it is clear 
that a real Count de Paos did arrive in this country 

about four years ago, attended by his daughter, a 
young girl, who has since died at school in Paris.” 

«True, there was, and I think is,a real Count de 
Paos. I have seen the name on the passenger-list of 
the vessel of which my husband was the first mate, 
From all the circumstances of the case, it appears that 
my husband put the real count aud his daughter out 
of the way, and bas since been figuring under his 
title and honours. But how was this great crime ac- 
complished ?” ; d 

“You appear to have an idea that the real count is 
still in existence,” said Nona; “but on what is this 

inion based ?” 

«Principally on a rumour I have heard to the effect 
that the count has some relatives somewhere in the 
country, who are insane, and maiutained in an out-of- 
the-way place at his expense. Jvas used to talk some- 
times in his sleep, and it is possible that the rumour 
in question is founded on something he has been over- 
heard te say while in that condition ! ” 

The mystery bound up in the existence of Joas 
Vallos was further discussed, and the deserted wife 
and Nona both realized the peril with which they 
were menaced by him, 

“Let him once get you locked up as a lunatic or 
impostor,” said Nona, “ and he will lave no difficulty 
in preserving the good opinion of my father, and con- 
sequently in exposing me to a grief of which I cannot 
see the end. I am convinced that my father will 
never conseut to my marriage with Bertram Bavaro, 
as long as the false count maintains his present in- 
fluence over him, and it therefore becomes a most 
urgent step to expose your husband in sueh a way as 
to make his disgrace speedy and final!” 

Mrs, Vallos shook her lead with the air of one who 
cannot see the way out of existing troubles, and is al- 
most in despair. 

“ Heaven only knows,” she said, “how long we 
shall either of us be in the possession of our liberty. 
I presume your father will commence the most ener- 
getic or for you the instant he discovers your ab- 
sence?” 

“Certainly; and I shudder at the possibility of 
being found by him. I had rather die than fall into 
his hands, so long as he is devoted, body and soul, te 
the interests of your husband. How would it do to 
a a 

Mrs. Vallos interrupted the question with a disap- 
proving gesture, as she said: 

“We can appeal to no one until there is more evi- 
dence in the case than my empty assertions. When do 
jou expect Senhor Bavaro to return?” 

“Daily and hourly,” replied Nona, her face bright- 
ening at thethought of her lover. “I am almost cer- 
= wT he will be here to-day—and surely he can 

us 

Mrs, Vallos again shook her head. : 

“With two such enemiesas your father and the false 
count, he will be fortunate if he takes care of his own 
safety and freedom. Alas! turn which way I will, I 
see nothing but desolation and sorrow !” 
_ 48 she dropped her hands despairingly, they came 
in coutact with her pocket, containing the money she 
had taken from her husband’s house. 

“At least,” she added, with @ momentary gleam of 
satisiaetion, “we shall have means to support and 
Protect ourselves, as far as money is concerned. You 
shall remain with me, and we will both remain as se- 
cret a8 possible, while awaiting Senhor Bavaro's re- 
tun, and pursuing our inquiries.” 

Inthe meantime, the false eount, on entering from 
his accustomed morning stroll about his estate, had 
— “5 escape of his wife and the abstraction 

For a moment, he stood like-one confounded and 
terrified; but the next instamt he drew himself up, 
with a chuckle of triumph, and with a sinister gleam 
of satisfaction in his eyes. 

Good,” he exclaimed, as he rubbed his hands in 
#2 costacy of revengeful emotions. “I can traosport 
_ ten years for taking that money, and I will do it! 
“tue, she will say that she is'my wife, and that I'am ian 


‘npostor, and all that; but those declarations will only: 


? more surely seal her deom,as the judges will 

_ ite brazen and infamous series of fasehoods to 

line, het guilt! Hal hal. She fold me she was 

pos Hg & little cottage im the suburbs, and I can 

‘ent’ oa trace of her by employing a discreet 

Dinphel* ha! Mrs. Vallos! we will soon see who 
(To be continued.) 





LiverPoot.—A bazaar was held last week in St. 
George’s Hall, in aid of the Southern Prisoners’ Relief 
Fund. A number of aristocratic and fashionable ladies, 
of Southern birth or pr -livities, presided at stalls 
named after the various Confederate States, and con- 
tributions were received from all parts of the United 
Kingdem, from Paris, Rome, the Soutiern States, 
Canada, and even from New York. The attendance 
daily was immense, upwards of 5,000 being present ou 
Friday, when the admission was reduced to a shilling, 
while at least 2,000 were obliged to be refused admis- 
sion. ‘The amount produced was about £11,000, ex- 
clusive of £9,000 received in subscriptions—an enor- 
mous sum to be raised for a charitable object during 
the present critical state of business affairs. 








PERIODIC CHANGES OF COLOUR IN PLANTS. 


The following flowers go through periodic changes 
of colour: 

Hibiscus mutabilis.—This is a malvaceous plant, a 
native of the East Indies, which hes been properly 
called a vegetable chameleon. In the morning its 
flowers are white, at midnight pink, andin the evening 
they shine with the colour of tle rose. 

Gladislus versicolour.—This is a species of sword 
lily, and a native of the Cape of Good Hope. In the 
morning its flowers are brown outside and yellow 
inside, and in the evening a clear blue. During the 
night the blue colour disappears, and in the morning 
has changed back to brown, and so for eight days this 
change of colour takes place. In Brunsfelsia, a plant 
belonging to the natural order Solanacex, the flower 
when it first opens is white, afterwards it changes to 
astraw colour. All the Franciscea species (another 
Solanaceous plant) begin the day with blue violet 
flowers and end it with tilac and white. Among our 
native plants the Lithosjermumn purpureo-ceruleum, or 
gromwell, changes the colour of its flowers from blue 
to purple as the day advances. 

‘These diurnal changes in the colour of the flowers 
ean only result from chemical changes in the coloured 
fluid or semi-fluid matters which fill the cells of the 
petals, the result ef the variability of the amount of 
heat and light received from the sun during the day. 
It may be called solar chemistry, a science at present 
but little understood. 

In the inorganic kingdom or nature we have many 
proofs of the influence of the sun’s rays in effecting 
chemical changes. Chloride of gold dissolved in 
water will be precipitated in the form of gold leaf, if 
the solution be exposed to the sun's light. Paper 
sponged with a solution of chloride of silver darkens 
slowly in diffused light, but darkens in two or three 
minutes only by expesure in sunshine. So also the 
daguerreotypist succeeds better in the morning, when 
the sun shiues brightly, than on'a cloudy day, or in 
the evening, in the exercise of his art. 

The odour of flowers is also affected by these daily 
changes of temperature, light, and other conditions of 
plant life. Some flowers, such as the jum, or 
snowflake, and the (nothera, or evening primrose, 
are more fragrant in the evening than they are in the 
morning. Each flower, in fact, has its own time of 
emitting its fragrance. The fragrance, as well as the 
colour of some flowers, is changeable. ‘I'here is a 
species of Cestrum in Mexico, the odour of which 
changes in a most remarkable manner. It gives forth 
@ delightful smell by day and repulsive at night, re- 
suming its agreeable odour again in the morning. It 
is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the sunlight 
plays an important part in effecting this change of 
odour. 


—_—_—_—__—__—_—_— 


Tose interested in knowing something concerning 
the “Last Days of Pompeii” will be glad to learn 
that recent discoveries haye been made which have 
furnished more striking results than many of those 
which preceded them. M. Scoutetten, in a paper 
lately read before the French Academy, amuounces 
the strange fact that.some of the human bodies recently 
found amid the ruins were in & most perfect state of 
preservation. One of the bodies was that of a woman, 
and near it was founda quantity of money and jewels, 
evidently showing that.she perished in the very act of 
flying from the scéne of disaster. Her hair and 
clothing were very well preserved, and her left arm 
was thrown into a position indicative ef the intense 
agony in which she died. Near her were found the 
bodies of two other women anda man; the two 
former lay upon a sort of couch, the younger (ap- 
parently the daughter) suppofted ‘her head upon one 
of her arms, and had the other extended, as though to 
grasp some adjacent objeet, The-man’s body was 
that of a soldier, and was found lying upon;its back, 
seeming to have met death firmly, and: the’ features 
well preserved. A-cliemical examination of the bones 
showed that much of the mineral constituents had 
been lost, but that the organic components: remained. 
nearly intact. “The nitrogenous matters,” says the 





writer, ‘resisted the action of the surrounding forces 
better than the other substances.” Another curious 
fact mentioned by M. Scoutetten is that the analysis 
proved that the bones of the right side (beth in the 
case of man and horse’s skeletons found in Pompeii) 
were heavier than those of the left. 


Ir is curious how old papers sometimes turn up. In 
the British Museum they have found the oni :inal 
return made from Cambridge to the-Domesday Book 
of William the Conqueror. From these returns the 
compilers made their entries in the great beok. It is 
interesting to see the number of inhabitants and 
cattle, aud the names of places eight hundred years 
ago. 

SHAM ANTIQUITIES AT THE EMBANKMENT.—Mr. 
Chubb writes:—A friend has just called in to show 
me three bronze keys of Roman manufacture, which 
he purchased from a navvy who had dug them out at 
the ThamesEmbankment! On examination I found 
them to be recent castings, with the moulding sand in 
the interstices. I understand that a number of these 
and similar antiques are on sale by the industrious 
navvies at the embankment. 


Tue Federals have a notion of how they are to pay. 
the debt after the war. It will astonish the world in, 
general to learn that the matter has been taken into. 
consideration at all. The idea is to make Europe pay 
it—quite a characteristic thought. The means by 
which this will be accomplished are to put a tax of 
100 per cent. on cotton for twelve years—that is, 
double the price—for Europe; but if India progresses . 
in the art of cultivating the article, 100 per cent. may 
drive American cotton out of the market. 

Carrure oF A Rare Fis orr THE LAND’s Enp.— 
A few days since, tlie crew of a fishing boat of Sennen . 
Cove, returning home, saw a large fish floating on the . 
water near the Longships Lighthouse. Making for 
the spot, one of the men struck it witha gaff in the 
gills and secured it. Next day it was sent to Pen- 
zance, for the Natural History Society, by James Trem- 
bath, Esq., of Mayon. It turned out to be the largest 
recorded specimen of the Maigre (Couch) Sciena 
Aquila (Yarrell) that has been met with in British 
wateys. Its length was 5 feet 6 inches, and depth 16 . 
inches. It was thought to be 1 owt., but was not 
weighed. 

Two interesting portraits, by Vandyke, have lately 
been found in an old house in Oxfordshire, and are 
now in the possession of a well-known collector. They 
represent King Charles I., and his Queen Henrietta 
Maria, shortly after their marriage, ané before the - 
troubled future had begun to write its eventful story 
on their brows. The king wears the deep lace collar 
of the period, and a blue doublet with a diamond star. 
The queen is represented with a coronet on her head, . 
and dressed in an amber silk robe, richly embroidered, 
and the upper portion covered with lace. She looks very 
young and very fair—like what she must have been 
when Charles I. saw her at Canterbury, and was 
wedded to her the same day. She is painted with her 
hands upon a St. Catherine wheel of the usual descrip- 
tion. 

Ancient Oysrers.—Every one who has visited the 
east of Kent, is no doubt aware that what is stilt 
called the Isle of Thanet was once really an island,. 
separated from the main land, not, as now, by a small 
stream like the Stour, which is navigable only for 
barges, but by an arm of the sea, through which the 
Roman galleys sailed on their way up the Thames to 
London, instead of weathering the stormy promontory 
of the North Fereland. The Castle of Richboreugh 
stood on the South side of this channel, commanding 
its entrance, and nearly 2,000 years ago, bore the name 
of Ritupis, or Ritupium, or Portus Rutupinus. That 
it was celebrated for its oysters we know from Juvenal, 
who speaks of “ Oysters dredged from the Rutupian: 
bed,” and our readers may be interested by hearing 
that very recently, on making the necessary excava- 
tions for the railway between Minster and Sandwich, 
which winds under the walls of the castle, a large: 
mass of oyster-shells was discovered, which no doubt 
had lain i situ from a day anterior to the time whem 
the Romans withdrew their legions from Britain, and 
their once victorious eagles flapped their wings and 
flew away. 

A GREAT movement has been made in Gloucester- 
shire to restore the ancient. parish church of Cirencester, 
which has been warmly and liberally supported by 
Earl Bathurst and other influential noblemen, gentry, 
and clergy in the neighbourhood. There are few mere 
interesting towns than the Caercori of the Britons and 
Cirenceastre of the English Saxons, This city was 
set on fire by one Gurmundus, he making use of 
sparrows to effect it; and there isa mepld of earth 
near the town called “Gurmond’s Tower.” The 
castle was razed by command of Henry III,, but the 
priory fared better, This sacred edifice was founded by 
Henry I., and Edward III. in a charter confirmed the 
same, The recital, which is curious, runs as follows : 
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—“ Know all men that I, Henry, King of England, by 
the consent and authority of Pope Innocent, of pious 
memory, and by the advice and common approbation 
of the archbishops, bishops, princes, and barons of my 
kingdom, have given to God and the church of the 
blessed Mary of Cirencester, of which I was the un- 
worthy founder, for the good of the souls of my parents 
and ancestors, and for the remission of my sins, and 
for the welfare and safety of my kingdom, all the 
estate,” &c. The estimate for the restoration of the 
church is £12,000, £8,000 of which has already been 
subscribed. The reverend incumbent, the Earl 
Bathurst, and the members of his lordship’s family, 
take a deep interest in the restoration of the church, 
and through their zeal and exertions there is every 
reason to believe the sum required will be shortly 
made up. 











THE DIVORCE. 





On.y one year a wife, and here I hold thi: paper 
which makes me free again. Divorced! and on the 
first anniversary of my wedding day! What ast.ange, 
eventful year that had been to me, since the day I 
had stood at the altar and promised to be a true and 
faithful wife until death. Had I performed that vow ? 
I asked myself the question, sitting there alone, 
gazing with tear-dimmed eyes on that paper. My 
heart misgave me, but conscience acquitted. I had 
fulfilled 1t as long as duty required, and it was no fault 
of mine that I had not done so unto death. 

How strongly in contrast to the present seemed 
those few happy months, when it was my highest 
happiness in life to perform that duty; and oh, how 
slight a circumstance had wrought the change! merely 
the aceidental discovery in my husband’s private 
secretary of a package of letters and the miniature of a 
woman so wondrously beautiful, yet, with so unholy 
an expression, that she seemed a fallen angel. And 
these letters—breathing the fiery, passionate ardour of 
a heart suck as I should imagine would accompany 
that beautiful face—were addressed to Myron Clare, 
the man who had sworn to love me, and me alone, 
until death. And nearly all of these were written 
subsequent to our marriage, and were seemingly in 
answer to similar ones from him, and each of his 
frequent absences from home, which had always 
purported to have been on business, were here spoker 
of as having been ed io her society, and in the 
last, written a few days prior to his present departure, 
a meeting was arranged for the day on which he had 
left home, 

What a discovery for a wife to make! Myron was 
away on business, which he had said would detaia 
him two or three months. There was no opportunity 
for an explanation, if, believing it, pride would have 
permitted me to have demanded one. Had any one 
told me one week, even one day previously, that any 
combination of circumstances could have shaken my 
coufidence in my husband's honour, I would have 
smiled in happy incredulity; but now I was half 
crazed with doubt and jealousy. The passionate, 
bewildering beauty of that pictured face seemed 
sufficieat to tempt an angel from duty. But it was 
very hard to think that one in whom I had placed so 
much confidence should have deceived me even from 
the beginning. I would know the truth if it were 
possible. 

There was but one among my friends to whom I 
would have confided so shameful a secret, and even 
there I hesitated; but there was no one else upon 
whose assistance I could so implicitly rely. Cyril 
Dart was distantly related to me, and had been 
reared in my father’s family in childhood and youth. 
Perfeet confidence had always existed between us; 
and, although for years we had not met, until a few 
weeks previously, the old feelings yet held sway, 
and to him I entrusted the strange discovery I had 
made, asking his assistance and advice. His first 
step was to telegraph to the town to which Myron 
had intended, or pretended to go; but he brought 
back the intelligence that my husband was neither 
there nor expected there. I entreated him then to 
proceed to London ; he did so, and this time brought 
me the news that he had found the beautiful original 
of the picture and Myron together at the place men- 
tiened in the letter. 

“There is but one step remaining to be taken,” I 
said, in pride and anger, when the whole was told; 
“a divorce mast be obtained.” 

Cyril offered his services. I gladly accepted them, 
and before Myron’s three months’ absence had expired 
the divorce was applied for and he was notified of it. 
I scarcely expected he would wish to see me; but he 
sought me, though in vain, for I refused to see him, 
—s him to my lawyer, Gyril Dart, for any infor- 
mation he might desire. 

“Tell me, Annie,” he wrote in reply, “do you apply 
for this divorce of your own free will, uninfluenced by 
any of your friends? ” 


“I do, most assuredly,” was the answer I re- 
turned. 

“You are free, then,” was the reply; “I shall not 
oppose you. May you be happy.” 

Thus we parted; and one bright, September even- 
ing Cyril Dart placed in my hand the papers which 
made me free once more, I asked no questions, cared 
nothing how it had been obtained. I had only stipu- 
lated in the commencement that the disgraceful cir- 
cumstances which had occasioned it should not be 
made public, and he now assured me that my wishes 
had been regarded. 

I was free now, with my confidence in mankind 
gone, my hopes blasted, and my whole life darkened; 
but pride upheld me, caused me to wear a smiling 
face even while my heart lay crushed and bleeding. 

. * * - 


One vear later I was installed as nurse in the Scutari 
hospitai. Dr. Bunce, our family physician, had been 
aypointed surgeon, and on his departure I had en- 
treated him te permit me to accompany him as nurse, 
for I was anxious to engage in some active and useful 
work, partly tc banish unpleasant memories, but more 
to escape Cyril Dart's importunate wooing; for, 
within a month, he had changed from an earnest 
friend to a persistent lover. But now I was away 
from old associations, leading an active useful life, 
which left me no time for useless repinings or vain 
regrets. 

One day there had been many new arrivals, and 
the surgical ward was full; and, filled with earnest 
sympathy for those wounded men, I was doing what 
I could for their temporary relief, when I heard a 
voice near me call my name in tones of earnest en- 
treaty. 

“Oh, Annie—Annie, don't leave me!" 

Faint and sick, I caught at the bed beside me for 
support, for I knew that no voice save Myron Clare's 
could have called me like that; and the accents 
plainly told that it was the incoherent ravings of a 
delirious man. 

With a-feeling of tender pity such as I had never 
thought he could again awaken in my heart, I sought 
his bed, and found him even worse than I expected. 
His right arm lay crushed and mangled by his side, 
just as he had been taken from the battle-field, while 
his flushed face and bloodshot eyes told of the fever 
coursing through his veins. It was heart-rending, 
even to me, bitterly wronged as I believed myself 
to be by him, te hear his piteous entreaties to me not 
to forsake him. He seemed to fancy himself again on 
the battle-field, wounded, almost dying, and that I 
could save him, but would not. But I was helpless to 
afford him either aid or comfort now, and could only 
stand beside him, gazing in pity upon the wreck of 
what had once been my strong and handsome busband, 
until Dr. Bunce drew me away. 

“ Amputation will be necessary, and it is no place 
for you,” he said, kindly. “After it is over, if you 
wish it, you may care for him then.” 

And I did care for him as tenderly as if my feelings 
had been the same towards him as before that fatal 
discovery ; it was very long before reason returned ; 
but before it returned I had decided, with good 
Dr. Bunce, “ that there was a terrible mistake some- 
where.” Myron Clare had never been false to me; 
his incoherent ravings had convinced me of that, and 
I only waited the return of reason for the explanation 
I felt sure he could give. 

At last, when the first cool days of autumn came, he 
awoke to the consciousness that the Annie he had 


sure which overspread his face as he recognized me 
fully repaid me for all my care; but it suddenly 
changed to one of pain and dismay as he attempted to 
raise his arm, and for the first time discovered his loss. 
I tried to speak, but tears choked my utterance. I 
could only stoop down and kiss the pale brow. 

“Tt is all right, if it gives my Annie back to me,” 
he said, in low, feeble tones. 

I could only answer fervently, “God grant it has 
been the means of bringing us together for some good 
purpose.” 

The doctor had forbidden all conversation when 
he should become conscious, so the explanation so 
earnestly desired by both was necessarily deferred 
until strength was partially restored to his wasted 
form. 

A week later and his returning strength admitted of 
that explanation. I told my story, watching curi- 
ously the shades of surprise and anger which swept 
alternately across his face. 

“To whom did you show the letters and picture?” 
he asked, as I concluded. 

“Co Dart,” I answered. 

“ Who telegraphed to Liverpool for you?” 


“ Dart.” 
ho Na did you send to London ?” 
* Oyril Dart,” I still answered. 





“ And Oyril Dart procured your divorce. ::".: after- 
wards asked you to marry him ?” 


called for so wildly was beside him. The look of plea- | P° 





I looked up in surprise. 

“ How did you know that?” 

“Because it is the only thing n to com 
plete the chain of evidence against him. ‘It reves), 
the motive forall. Cyril Dart placed those articje, 
in my desk for the very pu which was accom. 
plished by them; and when he brought you thos, 
messages from Liverpool and London he was gy. 
cessfully carrying out his project. He never tale- 
graphed to Liverpool, for I was there at the time he 
pretended to do so. I do not believe he visited Lon. 
don, or, if he did, he never saw me there for I 
never entered the metropolis during my absence, It 
was a plot skilfully laid to separate us ; you can ge¢ 45 
well as I what his motive was.” 

“ And I was his dupe,” I said in bitter self-reprosch. 
“Oh, Myron, can you forgive me the sorrow [ hays 
caused you?” 

“T have nothing to forgive,” he answered, tenderly; 
“you were more sinned against than sinning. But 
perhaps it is better as it is,” he added, bitterly, “| 
- but a poor wreck at best now; you are better of 
ree.” 

“Oh, Myron,” I said, reproachfally, “you are un- 
just toward me. Were you ten times more helpless 
than you now are, I would ask but one thing—take 
me back once more, and let my future conduct prove 
my penitence for the almost fatal mistake I have 
made,” 

My cause needed little pleading, and that night, 
kneeling beside his lowly hospital bed, I spoke again 
the words which made me Myron Clare's wife, respond- 
ing earnestly, in heart, to the words “ what God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder.” 

A few weeks after, I returned home, accompanied 
by my husband, who, though still pale and weak, 
was fast recovering health and strength. In inform- 
ing my friends of my intended return, I had made no 
mention of my husband, so I was not surprised to 
find Cyril Dart awaiting my arrival. His words of 
welcome were cut short when I presented the pale, 
crippled soldier beside me—whom he had failed to 
recognize—with the simple words, “My husband." 
He recognized him then; and if I had ever doubted 
his villainy I was convinced of it now,-as I saw the 
look of hatred and disappointment which swept over 
his face as he turned suddenly and left us. I have 
never seen him since ; I hope I never may. 

The world gossipped as usual, and wondered how 
I could marry a man maimed and crippled for life, 
from whom I had parted when in health and strength; 
but I never satisfied their curiosity, for I knew it was 


the last time they would have any such thing to won: - 


der about in my affairs; for if there is ever another 
divorce obtained, Myron Clare will apply for it: I am 
sure I shall not.” ac 


———X—X 


Accorprne to a Turin correspondent, King Victor 

Emmanuel has beeame so unpopular as not to be able 
to ride and drive about his capital without a military 
guard. 
A rFicut between a terrier dog and an opossum, 
which had from Mander’s menagerie, teok 
place recertly in Friar-lane, Nottingham. The dog 
was the property of a policeman, and was accompany- 
ing Inspector Soywell in his rounds, when it bolted 
off in pursuit of what seemed to be acat. A fierce 
struggle ensued between the animals, resulting in 
their being parted, the opossum being taken to the 
lice-station. Its hide bore marks of the struggle, 
whilst the terrier was unhurt. 4 

Use or Frurr.—Something like clear superstition 
exists, even in our boasted enlightened day, concer 
ing the use of frait. This of course has no wr 
ground for belief than other fancies and whims. a 
grows for people to eat in its natural state. 
medical writer ef sense and note has the following 
remarks :—“ Instead of standing in any fear of s gent- 
ral consumption of ripe fruits, we regard ae he 
positively conducive to health. The very ma 
commonly assumed to have their origin in free use - 
apples, melons, and wild berries, have been quite ‘ 
prevalent, if not equally destructive, in a. 
scarcity. ‘There are so many erroneous notions ent 
tained of the bad effects of fruit, that it is quite co 
that a counteracting impression should be — 
gated, having its foundation in common — = 
based upon the common observations of the intelligee 
We have no patience in reading rules to oe No 
in this particular department of physical comf ‘ 
one, we imagine, ever lived longer, or nine “ 
paroxyms of disease, discarding the delicious = 
of the land in which he ee home. On r 
contrary, they are necessary e \ : 
health, and = therefore caused to make ry 
ance at the very time when the condition 0! " lowe 
operated upon deteriorating causes 00 i: 
understood, req their grateful renovating 


fluences.” 
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[THE LAST APPEAL.OF PRINCE ERNEST. ] 


THE EMIR’S BRIDE. 


CHAPTER IL 


. Theodora! Theodora! "—and a graceful, fairy-like 
thing glided from an arbour at the call. 
_ She was a Grecian princess, not born in the purple, 
out numbering many centuries of illustrious ancestors, 
until the pure sources of hi r lineage were lost far back 
among the chivalrous paladins of gallant France. 
‘ Though daiutily delicate, as if she had just stolen 
poor he bell, there was nothing insipid, nothing 
= ‘n her beauty. The smile of the sunny south 
b 4s in her heart, and on her lip; its elegant and classic 
ae by in her pliant form; its life of love was in 
te t blue oyes, whose clear depths mirrored trust- 
The act = joy. She was good, gentle, and pure. 
ian Mn ich had carried to the highest possible per- 
not per ee graces lavishly bestowed by nature, had 
cunt beneath the surface. No breath of 
pa oo or vanity had ever chilled her soul, Her 
pe er os be playful wit, her sympathizing man- 
ae “0: © Aer seem @ thing apart, above, and beyond 
aa “ who bent to all the littleness of forms, or 
f 8ed in the fierce strifes and petty intrigues of a 
Mere ivolons and venal court, 
'eodora!” Theodora!” and the prit ick- 
P ; 1cess quic 
oo a pace just perceptibly, stépplag sen and 
» © send a peal of laughter through the jasmines 





and honeysuckles, which embraced her with their bud- 
laden boughs. 

A few steps carried her to the empress-mother, who 
was passing through the gardens to attend the festival 
with which each season was ushered in. e 

She was not exposed to the public gaze, so she dis- 
pensed with ceremony, and with a hand of each of 
her daughters within her own, she chatted pleasantly 
awhile, giving a nod and a smile to her ladies as they 
fell, one after another, into her train. When all were 
ready, she proceeled through the most conspicuous of 
the five churches built by Theophilus, and ascended by 
a concealed staircase to the sigma in its front, a semi- 
circular portico of great beauty, supported by fifteen 
columns of Phrygian marble. 

Before this was a square, from which opened the 
arsenal, the hall of justice, and the purple chamber, 
where the empress annually distributed robes of purple 
and scarlet. In its centre was a fountain, which or- 
dinarily poured its crystal tribute into a basin lined 
and bordered with silver. But at the commencement 
of each season the water was shut off. 

The glittering receptacle was filled with the richest 
fruits, and the populace, admitted for a bricf space, 
scrambled for them, to the no small amusement of the 
royal personages grouped around. The sport had 
already commenced when the empress arrived. Op- 
posite sat her husband, upon a throne overlaid with 
gold and gems. Broad marble steps led to it, upon 


which were the officers of the imperial guard in full 
costume, the magistrates, and the chiefs of the rival 
factions, who slight as their influence might seem, had, 
more than once, shaken Constantinople to its centre. 
Below them were the people, and the remaining space 
was filled with dancers, singers, and pantomimists. 
Amidst the rabble, but not of it, was a young man, 
whose race and country it would have been difficult to 
designate. His muscular yet rounded figure, bis well- 
knit, vigorous limbs, and his firm, proud step. belonged 
not to the degenerate Greeks, while the deep brown of 
hiscomplexion, richerand more mellow than comes from 
sunand storm, négatived the idea of a Western origin. 
He seemed, too, equally removed from the timid weak- 
ness of the East. ‘hat massive brow, around which 
fell locks of glossy blackness, had surely never bent 
in homage to mortal chief. ‘That keen, searching eye 
had never been cast down in feigned humility; no. 
words of adulation could have issued from those lips, 
with their bold, fearless curves. His dress, too, set all. 
established costumes at defiance. Ap upper and under 
vest of blue, indeed, flowed over wide white trowsers, 
and were fastened by a sash of white and gold, but 
the motion of the wearer perpetually revealed a shirt 
of mail beneath, and, instead of a turban, a slight 
scarf inwoven with silver, edged, without covering, @ 
ste¢l head-piece, its front studded with jewels. 

From whatever land he came, he was a stranger 
there, and surprise and contempt were mingled in his 
glance. It might have been that his spirit was more 
at home amid the clash of arms than in the peaceful 
pleasures that vary a life of business only, fur he soon 
turned from the throng and sought other objects of 
attention. There was nothing in his attitude that de- 
noted listlessness. Leaning against a statue, with 
one hand laid, as if from habit, upon the hilt of his 
sabre, a foot advanced, his head erect, and his ample 
chest thrown forward, his air was that of a man too 
much accustomed to activity ever to indulge himself 
in entire repose. 

There was something more than idle curiosity in 
the fixed gaze with which he regarded the emperor 
and his officers. He tasked all his skill to discover 
their dispositions and capacities, and when his first 
survey was completed, he began again, and reviewed 
the mystic characters he had been tracing, lest some 
might be overlooked or not read rightly. But his face 
gave no index to his thoughts. 

Slowly and critically he glanced around the square, 
marking the wonders of its architecture—the golden. 
glow of its pillars, the vigorous freedom of its reliefs,. 
and the three-domed church, whose roof of gilded 
brass sprang from columns of Italian marble. But 
his demeanour changed when he saw the princess. 
At first his look betrayed only a passing pleasure, 
but, gradually, it became eloquent of an intense and 
subduing interest. 

He seut forth his spirit to meet and commune with 
hers. Carefully he yraved upon heart and memory. 
every grace of feature, every delicate curve, every 
capricious change of colour. 

All other things faded from his vision. Ilis ear 
took in none of the shouts and cries and laughter 
which mingled in wild and startling dissonance. Ho 
was conscious only of her presence, and, in his wrapt 
devotion, seemed like some worshipper whose eye is, 
indeed, fixed upon the shrine at which he kneels,,but 
whose soul has soared upward to expand itself in 
heaven. So entire was his abstraction that he was 
aroused only by the sudden disappearance of the lady, 
and many minutes elapsed ere he could convince him- 
self that the lovely being, who had thus glided away, 
was indeed a child of earth, and not, as he was half 
tempted to believe, a houri, commissioned to hasten his 
steps to paradise. 

The princess had observed him also, and, turning 
to one of her maidens, she asked, as she descended 
the stairs, ‘Do you know the cavalier in the blue 
vest, Irene?” 

“Not certainly, lady; but I judge him to be the 
Prince of Paros—the one who fought so valiantly 
before Demotica. Superb, is he not, in his half Oriental 
costume ?” 

“I believe T am superstitious,” answered Theodora, 
“Tt is a silly thought, that his fate may be con- 
nected with my own; but I cannot banish it. Perhaps 
he is a magician, and has beund me with his 
spells.” 

“T know, truly, that he has one spell at his com- 
mand,” said the merry maiden; “ ov® that, I grieve 
to confess, is with me excceding powerful, ‘I'hat 
noble head and fine figure, and the tenderness that 
brooded in his dark eyes, when he looked at you, 
lady. Ah! I will gladly give him leave to enchant 
me as much as he likes, if he will but give me the 
sane power over him. Our lady preserve me! but 
I think the Grecks as foolish as they are hand- 
some.” 

“Silly girl!” said Theodora, crimsoning to ber 

temples. “ ‘hink you that the heart of a princess is 
{thus lightly lured from its regal pride? I thought 
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not of his beauty; but a presentiment, an oppressive 
sensation, which yet is not fear, weighs upon me. 
Pass on with thy companions, Irene; I would be 
alone.” 

It was cool and quiét in the sanctuary, and the gor- 
geous gloom was grateful after the glare without. A 
soothing influence crept over the princess—a sense of 
protection as she knelt before the altar, and, again 
tranquil and happy, she joined her Waiting train. 





CHAPTER IL 


Amn hills crowned with temples and palaces, wind- 
ing streams bearing to the sea susny memories of in- 
woven foliagé, and the flitting of jewelled wings, the 
emperor had built a simmer mansion for his favourite 
daughter. Closing the view upon ove side were the 
frowning towefs, the triumphal arches, thé obelisks 
and spires of Constatitinople, and here atid there, amid 
the bewildeting miiltitude, a domestic dwelling higher 
than the rest bore proudly upon its terraced roof its 
graceful burden of flowers and fountains. Belind, 
benutifully rounded hills swelled wooingly ‘toward the 
sky, while the Bosphorus was crowned with argosies 
richly freighted, and slight feluccas und galleys with 
snow-white sails. 

The main building was copied from ancient Rome, 
and, despite the dazzling whiteness of its walls, was 
somewhat heavy; but the outer edifices, and tlie ar- 
rangement of the grounds, partobk largely of an 
Oriental character. Domes which seémeu suspended 
in air by their very lightness, minarets, and kiosks, 
and tiny arbours were mingled with the carved and 
fluted shafts of gleaming portivos and sculpture 
within which the antique mind seemed prisoned, and 
which breathed its magic into the glowing at- 
mospliéré, The shdre, too, wasled and fretted 
by the Bosphorus, presented a wavy outline pleasant 
to the eye, and more than one mimic bay curved 
brightly up the enamelled sward, expaotliug as it ad- 
vanced between shores lined with aromatic treés and 
shrubs. 

These fairy fulets, too, were ‘shut from intrasive 
eyes by fanviftil pavilions, thrown as screens across 
the points whence they diverged from the sea. 

‘Wherever the ground adu:itted, terraces liad been 
built ; sotne open ‘to the sun, somie closed with twink- 
lig lenves, which tlireatencd to reveal the secrets 
they should hide. Wide steps connected them with 
eavli other; a part sauk far into the slope, and catch- 
ing the light only when a breeze tent by, and part 
serving as ‘flower-stands between tlie rainbow glory of 
tall jets. 

Over all dashed the flying spray, and round them 
the waves tosseil ant ‘revelled, and mimieked old 
ocean in their breézy swells 

A superb corridor, overhanging the rapid current, 
was the favourite evening retreat of the princess; 
and éhe sat thete on the night following the festival. 
The songs of the inaidéms were hushed, the echo of 
the lute had died among tle toses, the gracdful love- 
tale was left unfinished; even the laugliter was stilled 
in those dreamry, deli¢ivus sensations whith a word, or 
nition evén, interrupts. 

The ‘spot and Lour were full of tender inflacnces, 
sdothing anf refreshing after ‘the splendours of tlie 


day. 

ithe equal, stently fluw of the limpid waters, from 
Which rose a freslinéss dashed ‘by one breath of 
fragrance; the distairt songs of the mariters just 
heard from the crowded harbour, and the golden 
moonlight ‘resting on ‘every ttplard, and streaming 
into each Gell and midst each shadowy grove, and 
stealing so-softly and silently over the elegant orna- 
ments of the balustrade, and then upward'to the pearly 
brows of the young beings it enclosed, all breathed of 


Net a word hed ‘been spoken for many minutés, 
when, from afar, ‘ttemUling over the waters, came the 
tones of a flute exquisitely modulated. 

The first notes were gry and joyous, but their ex- 
pression cltanged. They became deep, intpassioned, 
and significant, and at Inst died wway, sadly and 
slowly, like the wail of a banished spirit. They were 
utterly subduing, ‘laden as they were with intensity 
of feeling. They seemed to ‘have struggled within tite 
heeft, and ‘to have broken away with a'power that 
scorned ‘contrel. 

Their spell was on the hand of the musician. He 
could not ith n Ortrifie With them. They woold 
be heard. Th@y would come out to the free air, and 
woo an answering cadence. 

Ah! that heart must have been strong and brave, 
meet for stern conflicts and great deeds, yet tender as 
a very woran’s in its lofty firmness, to have given 
birth to such music. 

The little party listened with breathless interest. 
All knew instinctively that these were no idle strains 
—that the burning lay, with its light prelude and its 
mournful close, was a true history. 

The tear of sympathy gathered unconsciously in 


every eye, and fell unnoticed in their absorbed atten- 
tion. The princess was moved more tlian pride per- 
mitted her to display. The vague and undefinable 
emotions which had depressed her in the morning re- 


turned. ‘ue was sure that the musician was the 
stranger of the festival. But the gnerous nature of 
the true woman came to her aid. Sie knew that the 


miustrel was unhappy; avd in kind wishes for him 
she forgot her restlessness and doubt. 

The next evening Theodera again took her seat in 
the corridor, and again the passionate heart-tale 
swelled and faded as before. It had wrought power- 
fully upon her imagination, which, wild and warm by 
nature, was rendered only too luxuriant by her mode 
of life, so splendid and inactive. 

And now there was in it an entreating tone, that 
stirred and thrilled her till her trembling figure gave 
back her bosom’s tamult. The sounds became clearer, 
sweeter, and more full,and a little boat glided down 
the curfent. It was in sliape a swan. ‘The ivory 
with which it was overlaid was wrought and fretted 
with exoveding eare. Within, it was of cedar, traced 
all over with veins of ébony and prar!. 

The boatmen were robed ia Persian silk, and upon 
cushions of white and gold lay the stranger of the 
festival. He put aside his flute, rose as he the 
corridor, and beut in graceful salutation, till the long 
white plume that decorated ‘his cap almost touched the 
side of the vessel. He gl on a few moments, then 
swept round on his retuta. The boatmen rested an 
instant on théir oars while he offered his respectful 
greeting. The tones of his flute breathed out once 
more, and then floated away, too softly for echo. 





OHAPTER IIL 


Tue wealth of the stranger was seatiered with 
lavish hand among the attendants of the princess. 
Even the oldest and most faithful yielded to the daz- 
zling lure. It made them deaf, and blind, and sub- 
servient; and they who should have reported his pre- 
sence to the emperor affected to believe him one of 
the imperial train. He permitted the grand chamber- 
lain to dictate the mode of his presetitation, who, with 
infinite discretion, applied to Lrene, the favourite maid 
of honour. Already more than half it dove, she was 
by no means disposed to deny lersvlf'a better ac- 
quaintance with the young man, whom, from the de- 
scription given of hiin, she julged to be the Princ. of 
Paros, and, possessing cousiderable tact, slie so 
managed the affair tliat it seemed a thing of course. 

He had aiready offered his homage more than once, 
when, taking advantage of an approaching /éte, he 
filled his little boat ‘with flowers, and, leaving his 
oarsmen behind him, glided down the Bosphorus. 
Taking a basket of the cloicer varivties, he entered 
the pales, and bent, as he preseiitei it, with the re- 
spectéul deference of {he Westerm éhivalry, rather than | 
with the servile ad exaétell by royalty in the 
East. 

There was a degree of ‘earnestness in his manner, 
more flattering and more ‘attractive to the princess 
than the serupulous exactitude of her courtiers; #nd, 
receiving the basket with hér own band, sie sit some: 
minutes gazing upon it with delight. Rich buts and 
bells seemed Griving to burst from the délictte — 
network, half of them ‘wrouglit from jewels, 
nestling away among the natural onesas if aéiing 
pardon for arraying themselves in borrowed Tortie. 

“You are an adept in the selection of your 
Prince Ernest,” she at length said. ‘ Our cabinets 
boast notiing more tasteful. Treasures so varied can 
scarcely be the produce of a single kingdom ; per- 
chance you have gathered them in many lands? 

“TI am a rover, as my habit indicates,” said the 
prince, sadly. “Sometimes I sail upon the Tigris, 
sometimes upon the Bosphorus; sometimes I check 
my steed at the foot of Mount Olympus, and some- 
times he wets his hoof in the billows of the stormy 
Euxine. But my wanderings are not without their 
reward, if they have produced aught capable of giving 
an ivstant’s pleasure to one so lovely and so nobly 
born.” 

“Upon what soil found you this? ” asked Theodora, 
withdrawing a sprig of ruby buds. 

“That, princess, has crossed the Asian deserts. It 
was made by a patient Chinaman from gems which a 
plodding Jew gathered for hire from the sands of some 
eastern river.” 

“TI knew that, by that far-off people, delicate 
fabrics were woven from the silk-worm’s tliread ; but 
I had yet to learn they possessed the skill necessary 
for a thing so frail.” ’ 

“They area strange race, princess; most unwar- 
like, certainly, but passively ccurageous; almost beyond 
belief. The conquests of Cublai opened ,the kingdom 
to the hordes of Asia, and its artificers vied with those 
of Paris in tasks for the great Khan.” 

“Each one, as I examine it, seems more beautiful 


Sonia 


tt. 
nots—“ seems now the fairest blossom. It is 4 ho 
flower. Perchance its blue eyes remind you, sien 
of your buyhood? ” ’ 
“No, lady! Upon our home-bora flower fel] the 
blood-red hue of our banner, and the cradle-song that 
stirred its leaves was the wild battle-musio of & vic. 
torious race.” 
“Thy father was, then——” 
“ A free, restless warrior.” 
* But thy mother, surely -——” 
A sharp, spasmodio action of the prince's features 
startled her ere she concluded. re an — he 
pressed his hand on his bosom, as if to keep down the 
agony ; then, turning to her, he said in a tone too low 
for other ears : 
“ Pardou, pardon, lady! Of her I can only speak 


you. 
He had touched an answering chord in the breast 
of the princess. That one evidence of feeling, so easily 
excited, so quickly repressed, liad accomplished more 
than the most assituous court. It added the ons 
charm which rendered him perfect in her eyes, Such 
tenderness and susceptibility were enchanting in one 
usually so proud; in one whose haughtiness would 
have been too apparent, bat that le tamed it to gontle- 
= when he beut toler. It placed her at ease with 
im, 
There must be, she thought, truth and honour where 
there was filial love. Besides, it awoke in ker a 
sweet sympathy, none the less effective that it was 
spared the details wiich would have rendered it pro- 
fouud aud painful. Shi wered a few fitting words, 
in @ toné modulated ¥ his own, and then giving 
i bend ‘the fete, breke up the 
audience, 4 
“It is the boon I most wished to crave,” he 
- as, radiant with pleasure, he knelt and with- 
ws ¢ 


to 





OHAPTER Iv. 


Tue fete was Over, yet the stranger came the next 
day and many suéceeding days. As their acquaint- 
ance increased, the prineess became less timid. Fol- 
lowed only by one or two maidens, she roamed with 
him through that luxuriant wilderness where every 
object ministered to the love of beauty, amidst statuary 
that reproduced the past, and paintings only not alive, 
and low, enchanting music; apd sometimes she sat 
with him ia the still summer evenings, whose tranquil 
moonlight disposes to tenderness. 

So there grew upin her bosom a feeling stronger 
than friendship. Accustomed to fulsome adulation 
and studied flatteries, her heart bounded at the words 
of true and deep affection. All her mvasureless eapa- 
cities, which kad slept because no object called them 
forth, were now fevealed. Hor aimless life had be- 
come rich beyond expression. 

The moments were never tardy in their flight, for 
they were winged with -ooloured hopes, with 
lovely memories and glowing es. The suibeams 
seemed to her , the dew-drops tremulous 
with happiness, tie flowers but echoes to ber blissful 


‘thouglts. This inner ‘tov, moulded her outer 
i = ‘ean. avy dn the tnost 


gold hae oak at ‘tis matily ‘heart her lover 


“jun conemanilent, os Sloat, an etitire serenity, the prio- 
eese lay en Bittle slope, flower-strewn and shaded, 


not Tar fromthe palace. Above her tall palms ad 
stately pinasters gossiped of their early home, and the 
young rose-trees growing beneath had woven 4 fr- 
grant lattice, through which came glim;ses of the 
moonlighted waves. A tiny brooklet ran with a lulling 
sound over the grassy plain, filling in its descent many 
small sculptured cups of whitest alabaster, and glassing 
in each a star. She was pleased with the reflection, 
and bending over, she lightly dipped her fingers a 
water, and let it ripple between them. But a | 
footstep, which left its trace deep in the velvet sw 
disturbed her reverie; aud the emperor, pee 
drew back the clustering viues, and stood silent in 
rich gloom. : 
The child-like repose of the princess touched hs 
heart, and sbe had been saved but for the iron a 
of stern necessity. He went forward, and age os 
arm about her waist, drew her to his besom. _ t be 
not an unusual act, and she nestled there with 
rust of a smiling infant. , 
“ My daughter”—and there was a slight tremulous 


ness in the emperor’s voico—“ my daughter are yo 
ha hese?” 

2 Oh, very, very, father. Thanks, thanks, for your 
love and care.” 

“T have sought thus to show my allecti¢ : 
yet all this, lovely as it is, expresses scarce 
my Theodora.” 

of I know that I have even a sweeterjhome than this, 
in thy heart, dear father.” : . 

“ And soon thou wilt have a higher sar aye 


ffection for a 





than the last,” said Theodora, with a smile. “This,” 





—and sie took up a bunch of turquoise ferget-ine- 


ever thought that life is short? Know’'s 
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cli-tipped wave may not have mingled with 
the Jonian waters ere thou mayst be with the Ma- 


= thought is not new to me, father.” 

“And hast thou no desire to make that glorious 
gbich must needs be so brief? Wouldst thou live 
without praise, and dio with such tears as thy kindred 
will shed for thee? @r wouldst thou not rather live 
a nation’s star—the one beautiful hope of thy coun- 


?* 

« It is pleasant to be loved,” answered the princess ; 
“yet I eannot understand thee. ‘Thy words come 
to my ear laden even painfully with a hidden mean- 


oe art pale, too, and thou tremblest like the 
acacia when the south wind is among her leaves. Is 
this fitting » princess? ” 

4 And yet a princess is byt a woman, father.” 

“ Ay, 8 woman; still, it is for her to be above and 
beyond her sex. For her it is to be, to do, to dare all 
for her country. Listen, my Theodora. To thee, 
maiden as thou art, isa task given, of which, could 
the sword accomplish it, thou shouldst hear only 
through the paans of victory. The hour of our 
strength, my daughter, has passed for ever. The 
towers and walls, the ships and soldiery of this 
city of Constantine scarce extort reverence from the 

ing chief who carries his whole wealth beneath 
his girdle. The intelligence is new to thee; is it 
not?” 

The maiden did not speak; her gaze was riveted 
upon the emperor, and she seemed bewildered and 
confused, as if the words were as foreign to her ear 
as to her heart. ; 

The emperor bent tenderly over her, and in a still, 
low tone, continued : 

“A chief dwells beneath the shadow of Mount 
Olympus, with a sword glittering as its snows. He 
is handsome, generous, and brave, the conqueror of 
nations, tie founder of a mighty kingdom, the des- 
tined head of a great dynasty, and, for a bride, he 
seeks the Princess Theodora,” 

“ And thou wouldst-———” 

“Listen once more, my child. Let Orcan once put 
his foot in the saddle, and thou mayest be the slave 
instead of the bride. Save thy country and thyself, 
dear Theodora, and receive a nation's gratitude; place 
thyself first on a nation’s history.” 

Almost fearfully still and statue-like sat the princess 
for a while. 

A sigh, indescribably sad, escaped her; aud then, 
withdrawing herself from ler father’s arms, she laid 
her throbbing brow on the cool turf. 

Many minut:s escaped ere she looked up again ; and 
her voice was husky with emotion as she said : 

“Tt shall be so, father; but the change is sud- 
den! Give me time for thought. Give me time for 
prayer.” 

Long and fervent was the emperor’s embrace; and 
left a tear on his daughter's cleek when he impressed 
upon it his farewell kiss. 

Theodora was still alone when the Prince of Paros 
knelt atlier feet. Neither spoke. 

It was the trial hour of the loving princess. But it 
was visible only in the working of her brow; the 
ee of lier reat eyelids; the wild throbbing 

er pulses, roused from their quiet play by uncon- 
trollable emotion, , A vin 

Itwas but a moment that her hand lay within his. 
She withdrew it hastily, and exclaiming, “ We must 
ry no more!” turned towards the entrance of the 


Respectfully, yet firmly, the young man placed him- 
self in er path, and said: 

“Nay, princess, not withcut an explanation can I 
permit my life’s joy thus to fade. Wherein have I 
offended? wherein erred? That I have loved thee 
fondly, madly, I confess, That I was not utterly 
Without hope, I acknowledge. Men have even wor- 
shipped the sun with altars and temples; wherefore 
should net I liave erected to thee an altar in my 
Cakes? to thee, the sun of my lonely heart?” 
wie expression of high, almost stern resolve which 
a gathered on the features of the maiden was 
z ered with tenderness as she listened to this 
=. She dared not look at the prince, dared not 
pm @ glance which she knew was deep-souled 
pear Hay but, shading her face with her bands, she 

“Tam the betrothed of the Emir Orcan 
ed rer will, not mine. Farewell. 

“tas 
aye not leave thee to such a dcom,” cried the 
be wi Passionately, “What can he know of love? 
vn mf ape his head upon a scimetar, and is 
ddaiet Y no dreams more gentle than those of 

owarant rapine? ” 

; 1 pd very hard, then, for him ‘to think 

YO iae? Will it be very difficult to glide into 


instead of iertet % St waking, bo shall smile 


It was 
Oh, farewell 





“Oh, no, no! I did not mean that. All may, all 
must love thee, princess; but he is rade, untaught; 
he cannot love thee purely, fervently, intensely as I 
have done. And, even if he does, will not thy 
thoughts fly back to the birth-place of thy early love ? 
When he shall whisper fond words in thine ear, will 
not thy answers be, in truth, given to the echoes of 
soul-breathings that have reached tliee long before ? ” 

“No, Ernest, no; for that would be treason to my 
husban1, treason to my woman’s nature. No, Ernest, 
no; the voice of duty, like the Lethean stream, shall 
drown my love, my hope, my aspirations.” 

“Thou hast resolved nobly, sweet Theodora; but 
oh, thou canst not forget. Of such jewels as thou 
hast lately gatlered, memory makes her coronet ; and 
when they are once placed in the radiant circle, they 
can fade no more for ever. “Oh!” he continued, 
“thou canst not live thus, in a cold, dreary captivity. 
My boat is dancing upon the waters. No human 
power can prevent escape.” 

The proud light gathered in the maiden’s eye, and the 
bright blood flushed to an angry hue upon her eheek. 

“Nay, nay!” said the prince; “indeed, I meant 
not to offend. But Iam wild with grief. Say thou 
wilt forgive me, and I will leave thee; ay, leave thee, 
to die.” 

“I do forgive thee,” answered Theodora. “ For- 
give me, also, the pain I have caused this hour.” 

She bent her head upon the turf that she might not 
see him depart ; and a moment after, his boat was fleet- 
ing like a sea-bird over the sparkling waters. 

The princess returned to the palace, and shut herself 
in the apartment. No eye was upon her that long 
night; but they who watclied beside her door, reported 
that her footfalls ceased not for a single moment, 
and they could distinguish low, faint sobs, that 
terrified them more than the wildest outbreak of 
sorrow. 


CHAPTER V. 


A sTrancs and fearful bridal for a Christian 
maiden was that of the fair princess. She sat on 
a radiant throne with silken curtains rustling around ; 
but her bridegroom was far away in his palace at 
Prusa. She was too sick at heart to think even of him. 
Her many griefs were all merged in one overwhelm- 
ing sense of suffering, and she would have fainted but 
for the rich incense that swept up with every breath 
of air. Far and wide stretched the sokliery, with the 
dazzling sunlight on helmet and cuirass, One charger 
alone, black as jet, and covered with jewe'led trap- 
pings, marked tie plain with his iron hoofs. Upen 
him sat the emperor Cantacuzene, with blancied 
cheeks and lowering brow. 

The curtains were withdrawn, but no _ priest 
uttered the solemn service, or with kind looks of 
parental tenderness gave strength to the kneeling 
bride. All was stately and cold. -There was no 
nature, no warmth even in the studied hymeneals 
chanted to the sound of flutes and trumpets. Galleys 
resplendent with gold bore the princess over the 
Propontis, and a gorgeous train awaited her at the 
opposite shore to escort her to the capital. She asked 
no questions, took no note of aught that passed upon 
her journey, except once, - 

When she saw for the last time the heaving billows 
of the sea, and bade farewell to its mighty roar, she 
wept bitterly. The free maidens ef ler suite had 
refused to accompany her, and as moment by moment 
that world-old music died away, she felt the agony of 
a second parting. 

The cavalcade rested in a vast courtyard of the 
palace, which stood apart from the throng upon the 
eastern side of the river. There was no bustle or 
excitement; nor even the ordinary noise of a great 
establishment. All was still, ominously still, and no 
one was in sight save the euwnuchs who grinned from 
their stations by the gateway. 

Theodora tottered as she advanced, but no sooner 
had her foot touched the platform in front than a 
gilded door glided back, and revealed a world of 
fragance and beauty. Upon both sides of the stream 
lay the royal gardens, intermingled with glade and 
dell, with cavern and thicket. 

A glance discovered to her, amidst much that was 
new, many familiar shrubs and flowers ; and plucking 
an orange bongh, she dropped a tear upon its blossoms. 

A portal, overlaid with the richest arabesques, 
admitted her to halls with roofs inlaid with jewelled 
stars and crescents of painted glass, all glowing in the 
light of myriads of silver lamps. The marble floors 
gave back the footfall in subdued and dreamy music ; 
the fountains, each more beautiful than the last, filled 
tke air with coolness and perfume; and tall mirrors, 
set in frames of gold and enamel, doubled the splen- 
dour. 

Again the advancing train seem checked by a noble 
portal. It flew open, however, like the last, and, like 
it, gave to view a scene of enchanting loveliness. In 
the centre of a vast circle the crystal waters lay in a 





deep basin, pure and dark like those of a mountain 
lake. The crimson flamingo cast a rich gleam upon 
the surface of the waters, while the white swan and 
silvery heron watched their delicate reflections as they 
floated silently aleng. A tiny boat was moored by a 
silken ribbon to the slight stem of an acacia, and the 
princess, unloosing it, glided out from beneath the 
trembling tree. 

The effect of the whole, thus seen, was in truth en- 
chanting. The stately, the gorgeous, the delicate 
were grouped and clustered with such exceeding art 
as to seem but the careless work of nature. Jasmines 
and creepers, with their wealth of cerulean bells, 
covered miniature porticos, arbours, and trellises ; 
the bean-tree with golden flowers, the citron and 
orange, the lime, the cypress, and the Babylonian 
willow, dipping its graceful branches in the cool 
flood, shielled their gentler kindred from the too 
warm glances of the summer sun, and amid the 
velvet glades or gay parterres light minarets shot 
up from gilded kiesks. And there were no sounds to 
dispel the magic, save those breathed from the scene. 
A bird sometimes rustted its plumage in its green 
shelter; a gazelle, roused from its repose, darted into 
yet deeper shadow ; and faint sighs were borne in the 
nedding trees startingly, like the faint voice of a 
loving spirit. 

The tranquil moonbeams gave a pure, almost aerial 
aspect to the spot, and imparted its last and perfect 
charm. Unwillingly the princess returned to the 
shore. She looked back once again upon the threshold 
of the palace, but soon even this sweet domain was 
forgotten. Suiill more beautiful than the rooms she 
had passed through were those which next- invited 
examination, She paused in the farthest one, for in 
it she saw reproduced the saloon where she had first 
seen the Prince of Paros. 

There were the candelabra of chased gold, the ex- 
quisitely carved ceiling, the painted roof, the draperies 
of brocaded silk swept back to admit the air, the 
illuminated manuscripts in their jewelled caskets, the 
birds floating at will among baskets of flowers, in 
their clear living tints. ‘The illusion was perfect. 
There were no eastern slaves visible; only her own 
attendants were around ber in their familiar costume. 
Was it wise, or kind, to recall so vividly those joyous 
hours which had so soen fled ?—to bring back, in all 
their fearful power, memories she had faithfully sought 
to banish ?—to awaken to new life the tortured heart, 
which had, perchance, been lulled to a brief yest in 
its utter weariness ? 

She trembled violently, repressed with a vigorous: 
effort the cry which had almost betrayed her emotion, 
and passed on toa door which had remained closed. 
She opened it, and stepped upon a corridor like that 
in which she had so often sat above the bright Bos- 
phorus. 

And there, too, were Irene and her companions, 
grouped as on that night when the prince came woo- 
ing his beloved with the magic of mysterious song. 
They spoke not, however; but putting a finger upon 
the lip, pointed toward the river. ‘The princess ap- 
proached the balustrade, and below her lay the swan- 
like boat, and within it was Prince Ernest. 

One cautious stroke of the oar placed him almost at 
her side, and he murmured in tie rich Greek accent 
so grateful to the listener’s ear, “ Hear me, life of my 
life! One step, only one little step, and we part not 
fill death divides us.” 

The heart of the princess beat quickly for a mo- 
ment, but she conquered the impulse and answered 
“ Never.” 

Scarcely had she recovered her composure when 
the Emir, was announced. He advanced slowly and 
haughtily at first; then he sprang forward and clasped 
her to his bosom. She unclosed her eyes and looked 
on his dreaded countenance; then siie bent her head 
with a timid joy a little farther towards his manly 
breast, and slightly and hesitatingly acknowledged his 
eager kiss. 

Ah, the spy who found in the hostile city something 
better worth the winning than towers and palaces, 
and the prince who came with music and flowers, 
were the same with the proud Emir who dared ask 
the noblest and loveliest of Western daughters. It 
was a moment such as comes but once in a lifetime, 
making itself the test and gauge of the capacity for 
enjoyment by filling it to the very utmost. From the 
breast of the chief fled every jealous doubt, every dis- 
turbing fear. He had read a new page in the great 
book of humanity, had learned there was that in wo- 
man which would keep her constant to truth and 
honour, though every chain were sundered and every 
bolt withdrawn. 

One horr was given to love and memory, thea the 
Greek maidens gathered about their mistress, slaves 
thronged the halls, fruits and sherbet were circulated, 
and music, never long absent from her sister joy, 
welcomed the princess with triumphal tone, and en- 
shrined in fitting numbers this little tale of the Emir's 
Bride. MN. G. 8. 
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Tue mercenary question of a cheap ruler is occu- 
pying the minds of the Schleswig-[olsteiners. Tiey 
think that the Grand Duke of Oldenburg is wealthy, 
and will require no reveuue, and that the Prince of 
Augustenburg, having spent much in trying to obtain 
the rule, will have to seek a revenue at tle lauds of 
the Schleswig-Holsteiners. 





THE MAN IN BLACK; 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 





In an old garret, the window of which looked out 
upon the roofs of the adjoiniug Louscs, two women, 
one elderly, the other young, were engaged in wash- 
ing. An old lamp burned feebly upon the rude table, 
disclosing the scanty furniture and belongings of the 
apartment. Every article evinced the depth of 
poverty. The thunder rolled in the distance,.and, 
ever and anon, a vivid flash of lightning blazed in at 
the window, filling the garret with a sulphurous 

lare. 

- “Bless me, Winnifred, what a storm!” cried the 
young woman, “ Evil spirits are abroad, I'm sure; 
such a ruwbling of thunder, and clattering of house- 
tiles, I never heard. I wish I was safe at home.” 

“Indeed, dear Lisette,” returned the -old woman, 
“tis time you should be at home; you have worked 
hard for me all day, and need rest; and yet l’m loth 
¢o send you out in such a night.” 

“ Oh, don't fear for me, my dear aunt. Though I 
wear a petticoat, I can face a ghost or a goblin much 
Letter than Cousin Thierry.” 

“ Hush, girl! the very mention of my poor boy's 
name frightens me to death! Forced Ly the cruelty 
of his colonel to fly his regiment, this garret is his 
only refuge; and, should he be discovered, death will 
be his penalty.” 

“Well, but, aunt, is it not strange that a man so 
brave as Cousin Thierry is known to be, should have 
such a belicf in evil spirits ?” 

“My peor boy has more cause for the belief than 
you know of. His father was the same; and, if all 
the tales be true, had converse with some that belong 
not to this world.” 

“Indeed! Well, sometimes I think that my cousin's 
brain is wandering.” 

“ Ay, girl, misery turns many a head. I work my 
fingers to the bone, but cannot keep famine from the 
door, Poor Thierry dare not be seen in daylight, and 
when he secks to earn an honest penny, all turn from 
him with distrust; and then, as morning dawus, he 
comes back to his sad garret, starved and wretched. 
Ah, Lisette! ‘tis a miserable life.” 

The tears which she could not repress stole down 
the old woman's cheeks as she spoke. 

“ What beautiful music,” exclaimed Lisette, anxious 
to change the conversation, as a strain of music 
floated in at the window. 

“It comes from the Hotel De Ligue. They givea 
ball there to-night.” 

“ De Ligue! you mean the Hotel D’Armagnac.” 

“T’ll never call it so. Colonel D'Armagnac is a 
villain, who, by basely truckling to the minigter, 
Cardinal Richelieu, has driven the De Lignes from 
house and land; but he cannot drive them from the 
hearts of their dependants, Had the young count re- 
mained, I never should have been poor.” 

“TI remember, you nursed the young count.” 

“Him and his sister, the Lady Isabel. Heo is a 
twanderer, perhaps dead, and the poor lady in the 
house of her oppressor, who wants to force her into a 
marriage with him, while her heart is devoted to 
Lautrec, the young judge of police. But come, girl, 
it gets late; help me put away these things, and then 
home to bed.” 

While they arranged the different articles, the music 
still sounded in their ears. 

“ Ay, ay,” continued the dame, “play on; but it 
will come to no good; a day of reckoning will come. 
The cardinal dead, the power of D'Armagnac goes 
with bim.” 

The bell of the neighbouring cathedral tolled “one.” 

“ Bless me!” exclaimed Lisette, “how late it is. 
Good-night, dear aunt. When my work is done I'll 
come again and help you.” And she hurried home- 
ward. 

The old woman busied herself in ironing some small 
articles. She was disturbed by the sound of a drum 
in the streets, distant cries, and those wild noises that 
surge up upon the air, denoting some unusual com- 
motion. Hurried footsteps sounded upon the staircase, 
a man darted into the garret and fastened the door 
after him. Then he cast his hat and cloak upon the 
Sees and sank into a chair, panting like a chased 

are. 

“ My son!” exclaimed the old woman. 

“ Hush!” he cried, breathlessly, “'tis not me they 
want; they have turned down the next street. You 
must forgive mo fur putting you in such a fright, 


mother, but a burnt child dreads the fire, and when I 
heard tho drum, I fled. There is no hope. When 
I apply for work, they ask why I choose the night to 
seck employmeut. They little think that Iam Thierry 
the deserter, for whom so large a reward has been 
offered.” 

“ Aye; your desertion was rash, ill-advised.” 

“ Mother, you know not the cause; the safety of 
the young count depended on my silence; but I have 
this night heard of his death, anc now I'll make a 
clear breast of it.” 

“The young count dead? ” 

“ Eyes right, mother, and listen. When the young 
Count De Ligne rashly opposed the measures of the 
Cardinal Richelieu (who, you know, is almost as 
powerful as the king himself, and a great deal more 
to be dreaded), he was falsely accused of treason by 
that base informer, D'Armagnac, and thrown into 
prison. I never saw the rascal, to my knowledge; 
but I find he has been appvinted guardian to the lady 
Isabel, and holds the estates in trust for her” 

“When they found they could not substantiate the 
charge of treason against the count, they determined 
to murder him. A creature ef D’Armaguac was 
appointed to the prison, aud a large sum of money 
offered to the sentinel who watched over him to 
commit the deed. ‘The sentinel consented. . He stained 
the dungeon floor with his own blood, and, in the 
sack, given him to carry out the dead body, he packed 
up the living count, fled with him to the coast, 
crammed the whole of the reward into the count’s 
pocket, saw him safely on board an English vessel, 
then returned to Paris, where he found the count pro- 
claimed an outlaw, and himself placarded.” 

“ And the soldier was s 

“Thierry the deserter—your son. Dut my efforts 
have been in vain. This night I heard that the vessel 
in which the count embarked has been wrecked in the 
late gale, and all hands perished.” 

“ Heaven's will be done,” said Winnifred, piously. 
‘But for you, my boy, fortune will reward you 

et.” 

“ Fortune !" exclaimed the young soldier, scornfully. 
“Look at D’Armagnac, rolling in his ill-gotten 
wealth, whilst I—because I wouldn't stain my hands 
with innocent blood—dare not show my face ; and my 
poor dear mother dying of want and misery. But 
sooner than see you perish, I'd go to the devil fora 
dinner,” he added, resolutely. 

“Oh! don't talk so wickedly. jDon't you know 
what happened to your father? In a moment of 
misery and despair, he called upon the evil spirit to 
help him ; and, at the word, a tall figure, wrapped up 
in a black mantle, with a hat aud feathers upon his 
head, aud a purse of gold in his hand, appeared before 
him.” 

“A purse of gold, eh?” exclaimed Thierry, jest- 
ingly. “ ‘Then all I can say is, if you are anywhere in 
the neighbourhood, come in, Mr. Devil !” 

Asif in answer to the adjuration, a vivid flash of 
lightning darted into the garret, a loud peal of thunder 
rattled over the roof, and a tall figure, wrapped in a 
black mantle, and wearing a black hat with sable 
plumes, sprang through the open window. Winnifred 
screamed and beat a precipitate retreat, but Thierry 
stood his ground undauntedly. 

““My sudden appearance has alarmed you,” said 
the black figure, quite politely; “but fear not. You 
seem poor; take this purse of gold,” extending one 
well filled, towards Thierry as he spoke. 

“ Purse of gold!,” stammered Thierry, trombling in 
every limb, but he had courage enough to take the 
purse, notwithstanding. 

“We must also exchange cloaks and hats,” con- 
tinued the unknown. And he proceeded to place his 
cloak and hat upon Thierry, who remained perfectly 

ive, while he assumed the soldier's. 

“ Black cloak! hat and feathers! purse of gold!” 
exclaimed the bewildered Thierry, gazing at each 
in turn. 

“ They are yours; take them, and serve me.” 

“Serve him?" was the soldier’s mental reflection. 
Yes, it was all plain; he was enlisted in the devil’s re- 
giment. The purse was the bounty money, and the 
hat and cloak the regimentals. 

“Tt is almost morning, and I must return home,” 
said the stranger, moving towards the door. Thierry 
understood him. He had always heard that spirits must 
return to their dark resting-places before cock-crow. 
“ Farewell for the present. We shall meet again. In 
any difficulty, apply to me. I am bound to you for 
ever, and you shall find me a warm friend.” 

Another flash of lightning, another peal of thunder, 
and the unknown disappeared as quickly as he had 
come, making his exit by the garret door. 

Thierry stood transfixed a few moments. 

“TI don't feel like myself,” he said, after a while, 
surveying himself in the black hat and cloak. “ Bless 
me! whata change. I wish mother was here.” A 
shrill scream startled him, and turning around, he saw 
Winnifred disappearing down the stairs as if pursued 














by fiends. She had ventured to return, and, ni, 
in at the door, had mistaken Thierry for the at 
“She don't know me,” continued the soldier, “Te 
somebody else, Well, the devil's a man of honoyr = 
sooner do I wish for my mother, than, pop, shes 
my elbow. Well, since I am so changed, I may yey 
ture to market, and buy something for dinner for tho 
poor old soul.” 


If the man in black had been followed, which he 
was not, he would have been seen to have let hiss 
into the house occupied by Charles Lautrec, Judge of 
Police. 

- He ascended to the little room which the judge 
used as a private study, and cast off the hat and cloak 
he had borrowed. 

“ Thanks to this dress and the key of the private 
entrance "—so ran his thoughts—“ I have gained my 
dwelling unobserved. What a night of adventure 
this has been! My poor Isabel must disclose oy: 
secret marriage nuw, or her honour will be compro- 
mised. How unfortunate that that scoundrel D'Ar. 
magnac discovered me in my wife's apartment! But, 
bafiled by my bat and cloak, he knew not who I was, 
A pretty scramble we had over the tiles! and a pretty 
figure the Judge of Police would have made had [ 
been caught. But now to business. Let me see what 
despatches have found their way into ny magistrate’s 
letter-box during the night.” 

He unlocked the box as he spoke. 

A letter marked “ private” immediately attracted 
his attention. 

- He opened it, aud read these words : 

“ Dear LAuTREC,—I have escaped the wreck of the 
vessel which was to have borne me to England; and 
T have been induced to return to Paris by a report of 
Richelieu’s death. I find my relentless persecutor still 
lives. You are my only hope, At the hour of nine, 
I will be within view of your hotel; if you can and 
will assist me, wave your handkerchief from the bal- 
cony, and I will be with you, “ Tha outcast, 

; “De Lieyr.” 

“ Dear De Ligne,” murmured Lautrec—* I will as- 
sist you to the last.” 

He was disturbed by the entrance of Susette, Isabel's 
maid, who brought him tidings of her mistress. Lady 
Isabel had resolved to quit the house of her guar- 
dian, aud place herself under the protection of her 
husband. 

Scarcely had the maid departed, than an officer 
brought Leutrec instructions to attend the examins- 
tion of a deserter, just arrested, and confined in the 
dungeon of La*Force. 

The judge waited but to receive the fugitive De 
Ligne and Lady Isabel—to behold the fond meeting 
between the long-estranged brother and sister, and then 
hastened to the prison. . 

Thiewy, thinking he had formed a compact with 
the evil one, who could protect him from all perils, 
had foolishly ventured abroad in open daylight, been 
recognized, and secured. He was brought before 
Colonel D’Armagnac in the hall of the prison. 

“ Advance! ” cried the colonel. eck 

Thierry did so fearlessly. He considered himself ia 
no danger. : 

“Thierry!” exclaimed the colonel, starting at the 
recognition. . ’ 

“Can it be possible? ” ejaculated Thierry, in equal 
surprise. ‘You the colonel——” , 

D’Armagnac stflenced him abruptly, and waved bis 
officers back, so that they could converse unheard. | 

“ You recognize me,” began the colonel, sinking bis 
voice to a whisper. ; 

“ For the man,” Thierry went on, nothing daunted, 
“who at midnight, in the fortress of Belleisle, delivered 
to me the order for the assassinatisn, or secret execl- 
tion of Count De Ligne.” : 

“And why, after bearing the body forth, did you 
fl ? ” : 

*er wasn't anxious for a second secret execut 0; 
and as I was in possession of rather an awh 
secret, I thought that my employers might remember 
that dead men tell no tales.” nt tad 

“ You are aware, of course, oat eee is forfei 
to the outraged laws of your country?" 

“T am a aware of varias of the kind. ao 
entered into a compact with a certain gentleman 
prevents my being shot until I say ‘ fire. tesisal 

“ Peace, fool! I have the power to order your 
execution.” 

“No, you haven't.” * 

“ But I will spare your life on one condition. 

* Name it.” «ved for the 

“Give me the written order you received for r 
execution of De Ligne, take this purse of gold, a0 

” 


“ Why, I daresay I could fly, if I wished it,” re- 
turned Thierry, with great confidence ; age for 
the written order, I haveu’t got it—it’s in my © 

“ Where is that cloak?” 
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44 feiend of yours walked off with it last night,” 

a Thierry. 
om instant death shall be your portion,” re- 

4 "Armagnac. 
grees | to the soldiers to approach. 

«Jhallo! "cried Thierry, who thought matters were 

going alittle too far, ‘Old Nick, you're wanted! ” 

And a8 he spoke, Lautrec, in his judge's robes 

entered the hall. He gave Thierry an expressive 
glance, which commanded silence, and the soldier, 
perfectly satisfied, nodded his head intelligently. At 
the same time an officer approached D'Armagnac and 
whispered something in his ear which seemed to please 
him greatly, for he exclaimed : 

«This is my hour of triumph!” He turned to 

Lautree, “Now, sir, as Judge of Police” 

“The devil Judge of Police!” Thierry whistled. 

This interruption met with a sharp reprimand from 
the colonel, and the soldier was pulled back by the 

ison . 

Petal me what punishment that man deserves,” 
continued the colonel, when Thierry was restrained, 
avho, beneath the shade of night, steals disguised 
into his neighbour's house, to rend from him_ his 
dearest rights? And what award would be adjudged 
to him who basely lures a maiden from her guardian's 
house—a maid devoted to the duties of our holy 
church ?” 

“Death,” replied Lautrec, calmly. 

“You have pronounced your own sentence. Last 
night you stole into my house, to bear away my ward, 
the Lady Isabel. To stop denial, behold this hand- 
kerchief, dropped as you fled, marked with your crest 
and cypher. But I have tracked your wily paths, and 
saved the lady from your base designs, Bring in 
your prisoner.” 

In obedience to this command, to Lautrec’s great 
astonishment, the Lady Isabel and Count de Ligne 
were brought into the apartment. But it was evident 
that D'Armagnac had not penetrated De Ligne's dis- 
guise and knew him not. 

“Nay, then,” cried Lautrec, his courage rising with 
the emergency, “atonce to blast your coward hopes 
and burst the bonds by which you would enthral the 
Lady Isubel, I claim her as my wife!” And Isabel 
rushed into his extended arms. 

“ Married!” cried D’Armagnac, aghast. “ By whose 
sanction ?” 

“ A brother's,” answered Isabel. “ Behold! ” 

She showed him a written paper. 

“A forgery!” exclaimed D’Armagnac, furiously. 
“Your brother is dead! There stands the wretch who 
nurdered De Ligne, and tlen deserted to escape the 
punishment.” 

“Murder?” said Thierry, composedly. “I thought 
it was a private execution, for which I had your 
warrant.” 

“Libellous villain!” cried D'Armagnac; “ produce 
that warrant.” And he laughed scornfully. 

“It is here,” answered Lautrec. “I found it in a 
cloak which he lent me last pight.” 

_“Itis a forgery!” exclaimed D’Armagnac, quickly. 
“The name of Richelieu I declare is forged.” 

“Indeed, il seems so,” returned Lautrec, quietly; 
“but if you never saw this warrant, how know you 
Richelieu's name is here ? ” 

_D'Armagnac was silent, gnawing his under lip 
= ill-repressed rage. He had criminated him- 


“No matter,”"he said at length; “you shall not 
elude my vengeance! There stands the man who 
murdered De Ligne! Who can deny it?” 


“I! De Ligne himsclf!” 
advancing. 

Had De Ligne been a denizen of the tomb, and 
stepped forth in his winding-sheet, D’Armagnac could 
not have been more astonished. But though brought 
to bay, the villain was not yet baffled. 

But one course remains,” he said, with concen- 

pow che “and eae dare it. Surrounded by the 
of my w 0 i 

flit keealy” y will, you are in my power, and shall 

‘ Y whose authority do you dare to hold us?” 

ms tie authority of Cardinal Richelieu.” 
fe - bell of Notre Dame eommenced tolling a funeral 
: a - A captain of the king’s musketeers entered the 
i a file of his men. He advanced to 
hist agnac and demanded his sword. In answer to 

Cp en, he said: 
cardinal is dead; and you, sir, must to 
~ pewat to answer for the abuse of power now no 
a ‘Armagnac ground his teeth in sullen rage. The 
sd . over, and he had lost. He delivered up 
a rs » and was conveyed away a prisoner. Exile 
is final doom. De Ligne was restored to. his 
— santas and Isabel had their marriage 
> ype licly celebrated ; and amidst all their hap- 
Thie ey they never forget the soldier 
teed try and his mother, the good old nurse, Winni- 

, Cc. H. B 


oried the young count, 


Maw tv. Horse.—On Monday a one-mile race took 
lace on Wimbledon-common, between tivo grooms, 
or £5 a-side, the one to run on foot and the other to 

ride a horse. Tho course was a quarter of a mile of 
road; and although the horse was the swifter of the 
two, it was unable to turn so rapidly as its opponent, 
who won by fourteen yards. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 
How beautiful the snowy flocks 
That in green pastures feed, 
The patient, plastic herds, intent 
Their master’s call to heed, 
And with intelligence endued, 
The noble, prancing steed. 


How beautiful the human face, 
Through whose expressive lines 

Amid the dawn of infant grace 
Or where bright youth refines, 

Or age in holy calmness smiles, 
Creative glory shines. 

How beautiful the unfolding mind, 
Where Reason fills its uru, 

And Knowledge stores unrusting gold, 
And lights of Fancy burn, 

And Memory bids the buried Past 
In pictur'd tints return. 

How beautiful the immortal soul, 
Its heavenly birth that feels, 

And looking upward to its Sire 
With faith that meekly kneels, 

Gaius strength that heightens every joy, 
And every sorrow heals. 

How beautiful this Jife we lead, 
That brightens year by year, 

And bears upon its brow the hope 
Ofa more perfect sphere— 

To fit us for that world, we'll strive 
To be a blessing here. L. H. 8. 


LADY VENETIA. 


_—— 
CHAPTER IIL 

Who feels, who knows 

How fiercely glows 

The torment that doth pierce me to the bone! 

How my poor heartin throbbing burns! 

Ah, how it trembles,—how it yearns, 

Thou knowest —and but thou alone ! Faust. 

Tuovcn twilight had set in, it was that ofan Italian 
clime, and the rosy rays from the crimson West slanted 
into the room, lighting up the group near the window. 
A tall, lithe figure was clearly defined against the 
light, and the firm step showed that he who had en- 
tered felt himself a master there; and although his lips 
were compressed, and his eyes full of repressed anger, 
his face wasa noble one to lookon. The brightness of 
youth and hope shone on the perfectly moulded fea- 
tures, now pale with agitation and excitement. ‘ 

He strode toward the marquis, and placing his hand 
heavily upon the one extended for the bell, said firmly, 
but respectfully : 

“T pray you, my father, do not ring just yet. I 
would first learn the meaning of this strange scene. 
Why do I find you thrusting Lucia from our side, and 
she weeping as if her poor heart would break? Oh, 
sir, the orphan is a sacred trust, and no light dis- 
pleasure should cause you to treat lier thus.” 

His father regarded him sternly as he replied: 

“Nor is it a light offence of which she has been 
guilty, Count Vittorio, Connect Lucia’s agitation with 
the scene that took place so lately between yourself 
and her in the pavilion, and you will uuderstand the 
cause of ber agitation.” 

For an instant, the young man seemed paralyzed by 
the sudden and unlooked for discovery, but he 
recovered his presence of mind immediately, and 
quietly said : 

“So, then, you know all. I am glad that the 
necessity for concealment is at anend. I have often 
chafed under it, and wondered if you could be blind 
as to what was passing before you. Lucia, there 
can be no cause for tears. Dry your eyes, my love, 
and stand here beside me, while I ask the blessing of 
our father on our union.” 

He stooped forward, and would have raised her, 
dat she drew aside, and concealed her face from his 
view. 

The Marquis stepped between them, and coldly 
said: 

“Goto your room, Lucia, while I deal with my 
son alone.” 

Then turning to the young man, he continued: 

“ You take this matter very coolly, signor, though 
you must be aware that until within the last two hours 
I have never suspected that any feeling stronger than 
fraternal affection bound you and Lucia together. I 





would fain believe now that it is a mere passing 


fancy which you will both laugh at a few months 
hence.” 

A gleam of fire flaslied over the face of the younger 
man, and he passionately replied : 

“That we shall never do—never! Lucia is as the 
life of my life; she is the one being in all the world 
that I shall ever be willing to call by the sacred name 
of wife. Sever me from her side if you wil!, for you 
have the power to do so; but you canuot banish her 
from my heart. ‘I'here she will reign supreme, and no 
other one shall ever rival her.” 

At the command of the marquis, the weeping girl 
had arisen and attempted to leave the apartment; but 
her lover cauglit her hand as she would have passed 
him, and drew her forcibly to his side. 

“Look on us, my father, and see how we cling to 
each other. Look on this sweet and beautiful face, 
and acknowledge that the child trained to excellence 
by my angel mother, is worthy to become my wife, 
in spite of the disparity of station and fortune.” 

The marquis felt that violence would be useless; by 
firmness must he gain his ends, if they were gained at 
all. His voice softened and his manner lost its stern- 
ness, as he said: ° 

“My son, I have said all that I have to say to Lucia 
on this subject, and now it is fitting that she shall 
leave us together to discuss this most unpleasant 
affair. If it is her wish to avoid an eternal breach 
between you and myself, she will go at once.” 

* Yes—I will go,” murmured the agitated girl, as 
she extricated herself from the embrace of her lover. 
“It is right that I should do so, dear Vittorio ; loose 
your hold upon my hand, for we must obey the will of 
your father.” 

“Not if it separates us, Lucia. No, no—by all my 
hopes of heaven, it shall not,” was the impetuous 
response. 

But the young girl loosed the clinging clasp that 
held her to him, and with one look of despairing love, 
rapidly fled from the apartment. 

Vittorio turned upon his father like a lion at bay. 

“What have you been saying to her to produce 
such overwhelming emotion? As I passed I heard 
her sobs through the window, and broke upon your 
interview to protect my plighted wife from your 
anger. My lord, it had been more manly had the 
first outburst of your wrath fallen on me, and not 
upon a gentle, refined, and dependent girl.” 

The marquis listened to this impetuous outburst 
with perfect calmness. He gently said: 

“* My son, I spoke in kindness, not in anger. The 
truths I set before Lucia were bitter, and they caused 
her tears, not any harshness on my part.” 

“And of what nature were those truths, may Task?” 

“It is my purpose to inform you. I learned by 
accident that you were together in the pavilion; that 
you were talking over plans directly at variance with 
my future views for you; and I taxed her with in- 
gratitude to the hand that had fostered her; with as- 
piring to a position which you have rashly declared 
she shall fill. When I tell you that such a més- 
alliance is impossible, you may recover your right 
reason, for just now it appears to be sadly obscured.” 

The equable calmness of his father’s tones struck 
terror co the heart of the young count, and a sudden 
shiver passed over his strong frame. 

“ Why impossible?” he asked; “ and who has dared 
to play the spy upon my actions? ” 

“The last is of no consequence; as to the first, I 
will enlighten you. Come—let us be seated, and talk 
rationally ona subject that is of such vital importance 
to us both.” 

Partially subdued by the quiet kindness of his 
father’s manner, Vittorio sunk moodily upon a seat 
while the marquis resumed his own chair. 

After a pause, he said: 

“You must have thought me very blind not to 
have discovered the nature of your attachment to 
Lucia; but until this evening I had no suspicion that 
you regarded each other save as brother and sister. 
It was a painful revelation to me that other feelings 
have arisen between you; for I would not willingly 
cause unhappiness to either of you. I believe you 
feel this, my son.” 

“ Why, then, do you inflict it? Lucia is good and 
lovely enough to grace the throne of a prince; why, 
then, shall she be made miserable by telling her that 
she is not a suitable choice for the younger son of a 
petty marquis ?” asked Vittorio, in a sober tone. 

“ Because the wife of that son is already chosen, 
and the honour of his father pledged that he shall 
fulfil the engagement made for him,” replied the 
marquis, with emphasis. 

Vittorio started, looked him firmly in the face, and 
asked : 

“If this be so, why has it been kept from me? If 
my hand is disposed of, I surely had a right to know 
it, that I might have kept a guard upon my heart. 
It is too late now to appeal to such obligations; the 
stamp of fate is on the love I have cvnccived for 





another; and she to whom I have voluntarily plighted 
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myself has greater claims on me than the one to 
whom you have pledged me, without even the cere- 
mopny of asking my consent.” 

“You speak like a child, or what is worse, a love- 
sick youth, Vittorio. A man of your rank has no 
right to dispose of himself to any pretty plebeian to 
whom he may chance to take a fancy. I am very 
fond of Lucia, and I shall provide amply for her 
future; but it is out of the question that she shall be- 
come your wife.” 

Vittorio bitterly replied: 

“*T have my father's example for making a plebeian 
alliance; for, if I have been correctly informed, my 
mother was vot of noble blood. Why, then, is not 
this fair young girl a fitting mate for her son? ” 

The marquis chan,red eolour at this allusion te his 
wife. He bit his lip till the blood nearly sprang from 
it, and excitedly said : 

“The cases are widely different. Your mother 
was of a highly respectable family, if she could not 
claim noble descent. Her antecedents were known; 
those of Lucia are not. She was left in the care of a 
peasant on this estate by a dusty, toil-worn traveller; 
a sum of money tlat seemed large to the poor woman 
induced her to accept the charge, and thesame amount 
was to be annually paid till the child was removed. 
This was never done, and all clue to the father was 
lost. Your mother heard of the forlorn condition of 
the infant, caused it to be brought to the castic, and 
was so charmed with her beauty and vivacity that she 
finally adopted her as her own. Thus you see that 
the cases are widely different. Lucia is a foundling, 
- may be the child of low or depraved people, 
an ss 

His son burst forth : 

“No, sir, that is impossible. Her very appearance 
contradicts such a supposition. The most refined lady 
in the land would look commonplace if brought in 
comparison witi: Lucia. I should sooner think her 
father some exile noble, expatriated for political causes 
from his home and his possessions, I only know that 
I love Lucia with all my heart, and Iam willing to 
trust the honour of our ancient name in her keeping.” 

“ That is very evident,” drily responded his father. 
“ But have you no curiosity to learn the name of the 
lady to whom you are betrothed ? ” 

“ Why should I, sir, when I feel it is impossible to 
redeem the vledge? If Lucia does not become my 
wife, I shall claim no other.” 

“Vittorio, do not anger me by persisting in this 
perversity,” said his father, sternly. “I have no desire 
to be hard with you, but you must yield your wishes 





to mine, or But I will not state the alternative. 
Shall 1 tell you of the brilliant future I have planned 
for you?” 

“If you chooge, since it will do no harm to hear 
you.” 


After a brief pause, the marquis said: 

“Many years ago, when you were but a lad, you 
rescued the daughter of Count Amalfi from drown- 
ing. You remember the circumstance, of course ? ” 

“ Certainly ; for at intervals 1 have seen Lady Ve- 
netia since the accident.” 

The marquis wenton: 

“Grateful for the service you had rendered him, 
and charmed by your intelligence and beauty, the 
count proposed to give you the child you had rescued 
as your future wife, when she attained her seventeenth 
year, provided I could endow you with sufficient for- 
tune to render the alliance suitable to ber rank and 
connections. I have saved a fortune for you; and, by 
the death of her brother, Venetia has become the 
heiress of her father’s large estates. Your position as 
her husband will be brilliant and prosperous. A career 
will be opened to your ambition; and, in the future, 
you may be able to aidin rescuing our unhappyisland 
from the iron hand of the oppressor, that presses too 
heavily upon it.” 

The last temptation, the speaker believed, would be 
a great one to his son, and a faint flush mounted Vit- 
torio’s cheek ; but he bitterly said : 

“It is well to put forward the material advantages 
of this marriage, sir, for the poor girl is no temptation 
in herself. If 1 remember rightly, Lady Venetia has 
never recovered from the injury she received by 
striking against a pier of the bridge when she fell into 
the stream from which I rescued her. She has not 
attained her proper height; and when I saw her last, 
she seemed fearfully deformed.” 

The marquis quickly replied : 

“How could you look upon the seraph head that 
crowns that stuuted form, and think ef anything save 
its almost divine beauty? Besides, Lady Venetia is 
lovely in mind and heart. She has known from her 
childhood that you were to become her fature hus- 
band; and this, together with her gratitude for the 
preservation of her life, las kept alive her interest in 
you. I have reason to know that she is deeply at- 
tached to you.” 

“ How lave you learned this?” inquired Vittorio, 
sceptically, 


“T have long kept up a correspondence with her, 
and I confess that I have done all that lay in my 
power to increase the interest she made no effort to 
conceal, I have sent loving messages as coming from 
you, nor thought that 1 was doing wrong in so acting. 
My honour is deeply pledged to this charming girl; 
and Jif you do not redeem it, I can never forgive 
you. 

The young count arose and paced the floor with 
rapid steps. His father watched him with absorbing 
interest, but he was too skilful a diplomatist to say 
mere at that moment. At length Vittorio paused 
before him, with folded arms and stern brow, and 
gloomily asked : 

“ And if I refuse thisalliance, what will be the con- 
sequences to myself—to her I love?” 

In tones as clear and cutting as sharpened steel, the 
marquis replied : 

“ Utter estrangement for both from the home that 
has sheltered you. Lucia will in that case receive no- 
thing from me; she can go on the stage, for she has 
already had an offer to do so; and you, a poor noble, 
‘too proud to beg, to dig ashamed,’ may live upon her 
earnings, for I will then bequeath every penny I pos- 
sess to your brother.” 

“ Aud this is your ultimatum?” 

“It is; I am too deeply pledged to Amalfi to retract 
with honour ; and if you show so little regard for my 
wishes, there is no reason why I should prove lenient 
toward you.” 

“ Father, you could not cast off Lucia. She is too 
necessary to you to be lightly parted from. Besides, 
you are also bound by your promise to xy mother to 
previde for her.” 

“A man worthy of the name should always be able 
to provide for his wife. When Lucia stands in that 
relation to you, I shall feel myself exonerated from all 
charge of her future. I shall consider my promise to 
my departed wife as cancelled by her ingratitude and 
disobedience.” 

“T cannot drag her down to poverty,” said the 
count, in anguish; “for I, alas! am penniless and 
helpless.” 

“She can win a fortune on the stage,” replied the 
marquis, with cutting empliasis; “and although ne 
Countess of Colonna has ever yet disgraced our noble 
name by the display of her talents for the amuse- 
ments of the vulgar million, I can see no other means 
by which she can win bread for herself and you.” 

“ Peace—peace—do not present that picture to me! 
What! my wife flaunting on the stage, tricked out to 
please others—her beautiful talent made the property 
of the mob—myself, a pauper, dependent on the means 
thus won! No, no! I could never endure such degra- 
dation as that. You have triumphed thus far, sir. I 
will promise not to withdraw Lucia from your pro- 
tection till—till I have independence at least to offer 
her.” 

“Then you will never do so, for I will make my 
will, cutting you off from your inheritance, if you do 
not fulfil the contract I have made for you. I am 
desperately in earnest in this matter, Vittorio, and I 
will use every means in my power to accomplish what 
I have so deeply at heart.” 

“So it seems, sir. I scarcely know you under this 
new aspect of severity; but your tones and manner 
leave me no hope that you may be moved from your 
determination, however ruthless I may feel it to be.” 

“ You are right, boy; the faithful surgeon probes 


pain, if he can effect a cure; se I seem cruel, when I 
am in reality most kind. This foolish fancy will 
soon be remembered as a silly whim, and you will yet 
thank me that I did not permit you to sacrifice your 
brilliant prospects to it.” 


suddenly said : 

“Father, I cannot remain here; I dare not see 
Lucia every day, or I should be faithless to my pro- 
mise. Her presence intoxicates me; in it I forget 
everything but her exquisite self. I must go away— 
must seek some means of independence if I ever hope 
to make her mine.” 

“So be it,” replied his father, gravely. “I had 
hoped to retain you with me till death came; but I 
see that it is necessary to sacrifice the pleasure of 
your society for the present. You can make your 
arrangements to leave to-morrow; but I exact of you 
that you shall visit Palermo, and see Lady Venetia. 
You will find her established as mistress of her father’s 
palazzo; there you will have every opportunity to 
discover how attractive she is, in spite of the defect 
in her person.” 

“T shall make no effort to do so,” said Vitterio, de- 
cidedly. “If I am compelled by circumstances to 
give up my own Choice, for a season at least, that does 
not imply that I will have that of another thrust upon 
me.” 

“ Visit Venetia as a friend; that is all I ask,” was 
the cold response; ‘‘and that much I have the right 





to exact. I will also show you that I have confidence 


to the depth of the wound, regardless of the present | posi 


—ae 
in you. You may meet Lucia once m . 
adieu. ‘Tell her frankly what little prospect 4a 
that you will ever be in a condition to claim ber 
your wife, that she may cease to clierish fallacious 
hopes.” 


pes. 

Vittorio muttered something that was inandibs tp 
his father; and left the room as the marquis rang for 
lights. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Within thy heart 
What crime and guilty thoughts are rising? 
Whose blood is wet upon thy threshold? 
Within A 4 besom stirs there not, even now, 
That which is terturing both itself and thee’ 
With a foreboding presence ? Goethe 


In the meantime Baldoni had left the gronnds of 
the castle and hurried toward his own home, imp- 
tient to communicate what he had learned to }j 
oe lacking 

is cottage, a picturesque-loo building, 
just wihent the park, its walls with = 
the small yard in front redolent of flowers. A 
olive orchard stretched away behind it, from which 
the steward derived an income sufficient for the wants 
of his small houseliold, leaving his salary as the agent 
of the Marquis of Colonna to accumulate for the bene- 
fit of his only child. 

A middle-aged woman sat at the door reeling silk, 
and Baldoni brusquely asked : 

“Where shall I find my daughter, Lettorio? Ihave 
something of importance to say to her.” 

“ The signorina is in her own room, prep ring adress 
for Pedrazza’s marriage.” 

“Pooh! why should she go to that? Tt is no fit- 
ting place for her. Can you not teach her to hold 
herself above the common people?” 

The woman shook her head gravely. 

“ Pepita will do as she chooses, signor. My words 
have little weight with her.” 

“Then I must try what power there is in mine.” 
And he brushed hastily past her, threaded his way 
through a narrow corridor, and knocked at the door of 
his daughter’s chamber. 

He heard a voice within, singing a gay barcarole, 
which ceased at the sound of his imperative rap, and 
the door was cautiously unclosed a few inches, reveal- 
ing a glimpse of a dark sparkling face, with eyes of 
intense blackness, which glittered with miselief, or 
malice, as the mood of the owner changed. A lively 
voice said: 

“T thought it must de you, father; but I am warned 
by that rap that you are in no placid mood, and I must 
knew if you come with good or evil intent before | 
admit you into my bower.” ; 

“Stop your foolery, Pepita, and let me in; I have 
something of importance to communicate to you,” he 
roug>ly replied. 

~ Sone a looks portentons enough, I confess. 
But—but you have not come hither to scold me? 

“Why should [. Let mo in.” 

The door unclosed, and Baldoni entered a mode- 
rately sized apartment, fitted up with more taste and 
elegance than might have been expected in his un- 

tending abode. 
" face the furniture had been a present from 
Pepita’s godmother, the late Marchioness of Colonna, 
and had been removed from the castle to its present 


ition. é : 

Baldoni glanced toward the bed, which was covered 

with scraps of ribbon, lace, and velvet, with which 

Pepita seemed to be decorating a festive costume that 

lay beside them. : te 
A frown gathered on her father’s brow, and 


Vittorio seemed scarcely to listen to his words. He | asked 


“ What does this mean? Where are you going io 


that masquerade ? ” 
% Only to Pedrazza’s wedding feast,” she demurely 
—c~ eet his worth- 


“Only to such a place as that; to m 
less beosken, Bep} Lr suppose. : How often ~_ : 
warned you that if yeu would rise in the world to 


i aspire, you must give up 
height to which you aspire, y ‘ingly place your 


vulgar associations? When you w! 
self in contact with the — ttre can you 
ever hope to rank amongst the highes! 

“ Oh, when I get te the top of the ladder, I “ 
play my part very well,” she carelessly repli se 
the meantime, you cannot expect me to live pied 
hermit. I should pine away and die if I attem| 
it.” : 

“Tf you go on as you have of late, you —_ 
be more than you are now,” he bitterly retor! 
“You have commenced your old one 
Beppo Pedrazza, although you know that I wi va 
again permit him to enter my doors. You ogo 
abroad—give him encouragement, when y ooo 
that I would sooner lay you in your grave 


sent to give him your hand.” 4 to oul Beppo 





“TI thought you promised me no 
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Catania. I have 


——. 

ere, for he has gone to 
“ — you bade pat 
wilt that is true, it is the bestthing you can do; but 
it matters little now, 60 far as Count Vittorio is con- 
cemed. He will no longer cast @ thought to you, for 
be has found metal more attractive, nearer home.” 

The large eyes Of Pepita dilated to their utmost 
size, and her red lips assumed ap expression of intense 

d scorn. 
| ao of fury and jealousy flashed over her mo- 
bile fratures, andshe exclaimed: 

“What! has Lucia presumed to set herself up asa 
rivalto me—me? ‘The insolent upstart, picked up 
out of the dirt by the marchesa, and brought up asa 
lady! Ob, 1 willtear the very heart from her body, 
before she shall ever become the wife of the man I 

‘eto win. If Vittorio slights me, it shall be for 
desire to 
one of his own degree, and not for that insolent no- 
body, who dares to treat me.as if I weresher inferior 
when I go to the castle towisit ber. ‘ell me—tell 

me what you have learned, and how far the count las 

compromised himself with her.” ; : 

She threw herself back upon a chair, panting with 
rage aud mortification. 

The father deprecatingly said : 

# Sultly, softly, Pepita; don't fly up so tillyou know 
there is good cause for your excitement. I went up 
to the castle this evening, on a tour of observation, 
for the gossip of the servants had aroused my fears 
about the doingsof these two young persons. I saw 
Vittorio and Lueia go together in the pavilion, and I 
concealed myself behind some bushes near one of the 
windows. I overheard their whole conversation. I 
tell you that Count Vittorio is infatuated with 
Lucia to such @ degree that he went the length of 
taking a solemnvow upon the cross to wed Ler or no 
other.” 

The face of the girl underwent many changes 
during this revelation. At its climax, sho pantingly 
asked : 

“And you—what did youndo? Did you not burst 
in upon them, and threaten exposure? for if his father 
knew of his felly, he would speedily end it.” 

“T did better than that, cura mia. I went at 
once to the Marquis, and warned him of what has 
80 long been passing under his very eyes, and which 
fie must be as blind as a beetle not to have discovered 
hinwself.” 

“ And how did he receive it ?” 

* As cool—as cool as the snow on Etna; but I saw 
that like that, there was a seething fire within, which 
his pride would not permit to flame out in my 
presence. I know the marquis. He is never loud or 
violent, but Vittorio may as well throw himself against 
an iron wall as oppose his father’s will.” 

“Tam glad of that. I hope he will send this odious 
creature to a convent, and shut her up there till she 
consents to take the veil. It would be a fitting punish- 
ment for such presumption.” 

After a pause, Baldoni thoughtfully said: 

“If the marquis will not accept so great a favourite 
a Lucia for is daughter, what rational hope is there 
that he will ever consent to receive you as such ?” 

“I am the god-child of his wife. You are in a 
respectable position, and have money to endow me 
with, which makes much difference with a younger 
son, Besides, I know that in our childhood Vittorio 
loved me far better ‘than he did that hateful Lucia. 
Until of late, he has constantly visited me when he 
was at the castle ; and before le last went away, you 

that he spent much time with us when we were 
at the upper place. His excuse was, the fine hunting 
ground there ; Lut I know that there was a greater 
sttraction in the house than in the forest. But for 
the arts of this wicked girl, I should have won him 
long ago. Put her out of my way, and I cap play my 
own game successfully.” 

Baldoni shook his head doubtfully. 

Ihave something more to tell you, Pepita. The 
marquis, in his stately way, informed‘me that there 
could be no reality in the love passages I had 
roe, for his son is already betrothed to Lady 

enetia Amalfi, the richest heiress in all Sicily. How 
ate you to overcome that obstacle ?” 

The mocking laugh of Pepita rang out: 

he is no rival that I need fear, in spite of her 
gold and her noble blond. I know something of her 
pity torio himself, for I have heard him say what 

Yit ie'that so lovely a head as hers should be 
ial ten deformed body. She was injured by a 

i her childheod, and never grew taller afterwards. 
» 20; father, Count Colonna will never wed such a 

ig 4 she is: Lucia is the omy rival I have to 

“ lem a her, aud I shall succeed in my plans.” 
art © my best to aid you, for I have set my 

on making you mistress of the eastle—on seein 
Your children take their pla 00 dow 
{theland. Count a piace among the aristocrats 
ttavels always a ngostina will never marry; he 
7 con ! ao never remain stationary long 


After @ pause, Baldoni seemed suddenly to remem- 


ber what the maryuis had said to him concerning his 
daughter's lover, for he said: 

“ By the way, Pepita, the marquis spoke of Santani, 
who has been speaking to him about his wish to 
marry you. He offers to give you a suitable dower 
and a bridal outfit if you will accept him.” 

Her dark eyes flashed, and she suapped her fingers 
contemptuously. 

“He wishes to get me out of the way of his son, I 
suppose ; but I sliall not be bribed to accept Santani. 
As to the dower and trousseau, I think we can afford 
to do without them. You have enough of your own 
to provide for your only child without being beholden 
to the marquis for anything. Are you not rich, 
father?” 

Baldoni hesitated a moment, and then replied: 

“For a man of my degree, I am not so badly «ff; 
but co’ ed with the resources of the marquis, my 
petty gains shrink into insiguificance.” 

“T thought you were very rich,” she said, in a dis- 
appointed tone. “We live better than any family 
near here, except that of the marquis; aud you never 
deny me anything I have set my heart on. If you 
cannot give me a handsome dower, I may as well 
make up my mind to take that pitiful Santani, though 
I care nothing for him. If Count Vittorio is beyoud 
my reach, ke will be the next best match about here, 
and I don’t intend to marry any man that caunot kecp 
me like a lady.” 

“You need not be ina hurry to accept him,” said 
Baldoni, with a disagreeable smile, “for 1 ave money 
enough to tempt any man beneath the rauk of a noble 
to marry you, and | bope to increase my store. Yes— 
if things turn out as I hope they will, I can make you 
a desirable match, even for a Colonna.” 

The last words were uttered slowly, as if the speaker 
was absorbed in thought. Pepita impatiently said: 

“Then I hope you will make them turn out as 
you wish. As able a manas you are should under- 
stand how to guide cireumstances to his own ad- 
vantage.” 

“ Ay,” he musingly said. “But suppose that life 
is in the way of complete success.” 

“A life!” repeated Pepita, with an indescribable 
accent of scorn and hardness. “ We Sicilians are not 
so scrupulous on that score as the people of some other 
nations are said tobe. Why should you permit such 
an obstacle as that to stand in the way of my elevation 
and happiness ? ” 

There was something frightful in the levity with 
which this fearful suggestion was uttered. It gave 
the key to the unscrupulous and hardened nature of a 
being who was yet in the first bloom of youth. The 
father did not appear to be shocked—perhaps he recog- 
nized his own spirit in the creature before him; he 
mockingly said : 

“ Bravo, Pepita! You do not stop at slight diffi- 
culties, I see. You will make your way yet td a high 
position. In this life, one must either trample on 
others, or be trampled by them. J am tired of the 
latter, but my time has not yet quite come to play the 
former part. Pray tell me, child, how you would rid 
yourself of an unwelcome encumbrance ? ” 

“ As Lucretia Borgia did.” was the prompt reply. 
“T have been reading her life, and, by my faith, she 
was a great woman. Oh! she stopped at nothing ; 
and if 1 had been born a great lady, | think I should 
have been like her. Make mea marchesa, and I will 
show you what I dare do.” 

Her form seemed to dilate with conscious power, 
and she glanced triumphantly at the mirror which 
reflected her brilliant face, with its flashing black eyes, 
rich: bloom, and piquant expression. “I am handsome 
enough to bend many to my will, and those I could 
not bend I would break.” 

Baldoni seemed suddenly alarmed. He said: 

“Oh, child, this is dangerous talk, and you cannot 
be in earnest, So young a woman as you are cannot 
be serious when you use such language.” 

Pepita laughed—-the ringing, gleeful laugh of a child 
—for she was subtle enough to assume every phase of 
character that suited her purpose, and she asked : 

“Do you think that I am talking only to astonish 
you! Look at my hand and arm—are they not as 
beautiful as those of Madame Brinvilliers? You 
know she was celebrated for the exquisite symmetry 
of her bands, and you know what mischief to others 
they wrought.” 

She drew back her sleeve and held out her round, 
white, and polished arm. Baldoni smiled as he looked 
on its perfect shape, but he presently spoke with simu- 
lated anger: 

“flow have you become so intimately acquainted 
with the history of the two bad women you have 
named?” : 

“Oh, I found their lives among the books left me by 
my governess when she died. Signora Maretti was a 
connoisseur in poisens, and she taught me how to 
compound some of the most subtle. Sh- experimented 
on birds, cats, or any helpless animal she could find 





for the pur; ose, and I have often assisted her. It was 


curious to watch the poor wretches perishing by 
inches, or, what was better still, to see the blow 
come like a lightning flash and strike them into 
nothingness.” 

Her father regarded her with an indescribable ex- 
pression of admiration blended with fear. He drily 
said : 

“T had no idea that such siudies forme) a portion 
of the education I employed Signora Marctti to give 
you. You speak of your experiments with such 
apparent gusto, that—that I am afrail you may 
attempt to make them for yourself. Bezinning with 
dumb brutes, you may eud by trying your skill on 
nobler animals,” 

“Perhaps I may,” she carelessly replied. “Why 
should human life be considered su sacred, when we 
kill inferior creatures for our daily use? Men kill 
each other by thousands on the field of battle, aud 
think nothing of it; yet people talk as if it is an un- 
pardonable crime to remove from our path one whose 
existence mars all our hopes in life. Let me deal 
with Lucia, and I shall be sure to wear tle coronct of 
a countess,” 

Baldoni did not seem to be shocked at this pro- 
posal; but he quiekly said : 

“T was not thinking of her. Sho can easily be re- 
moved from rivalry with yeu without such extreme 
measures, But if | could put another out of my way, 
you could afford to let Lucia’s insignificant life glide 
on in the obscurity which is ber birthright. It is 
a person of far more importance that stands in my 
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“* Who, then, is it?” she eagerly asked. 

Baldoni hesitated. He at length asked, almost in a 
whisper : 

** Are you acquainted with a poison so subtle that, 
if a letter were imbued with it, the person who 
opened it would be sure to receive the fatal infection, 
and die from its effects?” 

“That is easy evough to accomplish,” replied 
Pepita, almost contemptuously. “ Signora Maretti be- 
queathed me a box she called her fatality, aud it con- 
tains the most powerful poisons known to chemists, 
together with their antidotes. Among them is a 
highly-perfumed powder, which she ouce assured me 
would produce the very eifect you have described. 
Shall we try it on Fido?” 

A cold dew burst from the brow of Baldoni, as his 
daughter coolly pointed to a small white poodle, lying 
asleep upon a cushion. He knew that this little 
animal was a pet with his daughter, and the proposal 
coming from herself to destroy lim iu this summary 
and cruel manner, filled bis with a momentary dread 
of the fair speaker. He quickly said: 

“You would not experiment upon your friends, I 
hope, Pepita? The poor dog loves you.” 

“ Perhaps he does; but he is beginning to get fat 
and stupid; nothing pleases him so well as to be 
sleeping, and he will no longer run, and frisk around 
me. I have been thinking for some time that I would 
try my skill upon him, and get mea sprightlier one 
in his place. I shall be glad to use him in your 
service. He cannot live much longer, and it will be 
better for him to perish in this way, tan to die of 
over-feeding and want of exercise. Shall 1 do it ?” 

Baldoni was more humane than the youthful 
speaker, and he hesitated a moment; but curiosity and 
also a deeper motive, impelled him to consent, and the 
fate of the unfortunate poodle was sealed. He slowly 
said : 

“It is true that Fido is getting old and worthless. 
His best days are over, and he may as well serve our 
turn as any other brute. Yes—I think you may make 
him serviceable to the cause of science.” 

Pepita smiled, and unclosing a sliding panel that 
opened in the wall, took from a recess skilfully con- 
trived within it, a small, square box, studded with 
og of brass, and securely locked. Producing a 

ey which hung from a narrow black ribbon she 
always wore around her neck, she opened it, and 
lifted from a tray a glass mask and a puir of flexible 
gloves. 

“T always wear these when I handle tle contents 
of this box,” she said. Beneath are the deadly prepa- 
rations Maretti delighted in compounding. She was 
a good chemist; and, thanks to her instructions, I 
know nearly as much of the science as she did her- 
self. Do you stand aside and observe me, but do not 
approach too near without placing your handkerchief 
over your mouth. It is dangerous to inhale the 
powder Iam going to use.” 

With intense solicitude, Baldoni regarded her pro- 
ceedings. 

After fitting the mask carefully to her face, and 
drawing on the gloves, Pepita lifted the tray, and dis- 
played a row of crystal vials about half-filled with 
liquids of different colours. 

In the centre of the box was one of a darker hue 
than the others, which contained an almost im- 
palpable powder, a smail portion of which she 





carefully placed upon a sheet of white paper, and 
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slowly diffused it over the surface by moving it gently 
io and fro. 

A perfume similar to the odour of the Arabian jessa- 
mine filled the room, and Baldoni hastily raised his 
handkerchief to his face, fearful that it might possess 
some fatal property. 

Pepita then kuelt beside the sleeping dog, thrust 
her slender fingers through his fleecy wool to arouse 
him, and held the half-folded paper near his mouth. 
vido lazily opened his black eyes, which seemed 
almost human in expression as they fell with a loving 
gaze upon the ruthless mistress who was so ready to 
sacrifice him. 

A frightened howl came from him as he saw the 
hideous mask; but the voice of Pepita, speaking in 
wufiled tones, reassured him. 

She held the paper above his head, as if inviting 
nim to spring for it, and, doubtless, thinking that 
some dvlicate tit-bit was wrapped in it, the dog ex- 
erted his energies, and succeeded in clutching it be- 
tween his paws. 

As he did so, Pepita dexterously opened it; the 
hapless wretch drew it toward him, smelled at it, and 
fell back in strong convulsions. The girl sprung up, 
rapidly thrust the paper in the fireplace, and drew oif 
the mask and gloves. 

“You see,” she significantly said. “I put but a 
trifling quantity upon the paper, yet in another hour, 
if a pi-ysician examined him, be would say that he 
died of apoplexy. Is it not wonderful? Is it not 
something to be proud of, to Lold life so absolutely at 
one’s mercy ?” 

“Open the window,” said Baldoni; “ this sickening 
odour makes me faint.” 

“Oh! that is not dangerous,” she iizhtly replied. 
“The fragrance of the jessamine is a favourite per- 
fume in the East, and this deadly agent owes its 
origin to that clime. I suppose the inventor used it 
that lis victim might die in aromatic pain. Examine 
the dog yourself, and see how thoroughly the poison 
has already done its work.” 

In a kind of horrible bewilderment, Baldoni drew 
near the poodle, which Lad roHed on the floor, and lay 
writhing spasmodically, his paws thrust out, and 
already stiffening into the immobility of death. 

He had long known that his daughter possessed that 
levity of nature which is usually allied with hardness, 
and want of sympathy for the sufferings of others; 
but it was a new revelation to him that she could be 
deliberately cruel. Yet from the depths of bis own 
soul, he felt that something responded to her, and the 
bond of kindred blood was never so strong between 
izem as within the last half hour. 
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What he had pondered on, and knew nct how to 
accomplish with safety to himself, Pepita could both 
will and do, without a scruple uf remorse; and he 
acknowledged in her an ally capable of carrying out 
the ambitious schemes that had long seethed in his 
brain. 

He silently watched the dying struggles of poor 
Fido till they ceased ; then turning away, be fixed his 
eyes upon his daughter, who sat smiling and indif- 
ferent beside the bed, and said: 

“It is wonderful. If you can imbue a letter which 
I have written to one in a distant land with that 
deadly aroma, I can answer for your future elevation 
to the position you covet. That is, if you can fasci- 
nate Vittorio, as you declare you can.” 

“Oh, I also know the use of philters, and love- 
powders,” she laughingly replied. “If legitimate 
means fail, I can have recourse to them; but I will 
have no half confidences. If I serve you, you must, 
in your turn, tell me to whom the letter is to be sent. 
Yet I think I can guess that. you wish to remove 
Count Angostina from his brother's path.” 

The face of the steward became livid, and he 
hurriedly said: 

“ No names—no names, Pepita. It is dangerous to 
speak tlius, some cie may overhear us.” 

“There is no danger. Zettorio is busy with her 
rooms, and her daughter has gone into the village 
to visit her cousin. But it seems to me, father, 
that the removal of Count Angostina will place 
Vittorio yet farther from me. As the wife of the 
younger son, I may be received, if I bring a hand- 
some dower; but with the heir to his name and 
honours the marquis will never consent that your 
daughter shall be united.” 

“Perhaps his consent will not be asked,” was the 
significant reply. ‘The Marquis is old and very 
frail. He cannot, in the course of nature, last much 
longer, and the loss of his son will prove his death- 
blow. If I know him, he will banish Vittorio for a 
season from his home, for he cannot do without Lucia; 
she nurses and amuses him, so she must stay till the 
end comes. But you misapprehend my motive for 
ridding myself of the eldest brother when you suppose 
that it is to give Vitt-rio bis inheritance.” 

He paused, and Pepita impatiently asked : 

“ What then is it ?” 

He bent his head nearer, and in a guarded tone 
inquired : 

“ Have you never heard of the family secret which 
is transmitted from father to son in the Colonna 
family ?” 

“] have heard of it; for it is the common rumour 
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that there is a treasure chamber, the clue to which is 
only held by the hvad of the house. Itis that to which 
you refer?” 

“Itis. Ifthe news of Count Angostina’s death 
comes while the younger son is absent on his travels, 
there will be no resource for the marquis when bis 
last hour draws near but to confide this important 
secret tome. Once my own, I shall use it to such 
purpose as at least to secure the means of making you 
a rich heiress,” 

Pepita’s cheeks flushed, her eyes sparkled, as she 
exclaimed : : 

“ Tt shall be yours; all my skill is at your service 
to produce such : results as must ensue from the 
sacrifice of one paltry life. ‘I'he clue once yours, 
Vittorio will never possess the contents of the treasure 
chaiaber unless he gains them as my husband. Ol, 
father, you are a quick-witted man, and merit higher 
position than that of a petty steward.” 

Baldoni smiled, and reptied : y 

“T have long felt the same myself; but the time to 
aggrandize myself had not arrived. You seo that! 
trust you implicitly, Pepita; for you have provel 
yourself worthy of confidence.” F 

After asking many questions concerning ti 
chamber, which her father was unable to answer, she 
said : ‘ 

“To secure this great advantage, Vittorie must 
leave his home. It is as well, perhaps; for in » 
absence he may cease te think of Lucia. What sbal 
be done with her when the marguis and his eldest sos 
are both bps im of Oe 

Baldoni gravely replied: 

“T will ete fi with the fature of Lucia. She 
shall not int-rfere with Pain sure of that. 

Pepita regarded him keenly. 

- 7 wean if you, too, are fascinated by her wed 
fairness. Ha! ha! But if you make me my ‘J 
countess, I do not care who rules over the cottage. - 

After conferring with each other eagerly and wa 
riously for another hour, the two aeparated = 
father to prepare the letter to Count Angostina ! - 
was to be the messenger of fate, and the daughter 
pursue the employment his entrance had interrapied 
with as much calmness as though their conversati 
had been of the most ordinary character. kd 

At the close of a long reverie, Pepita mutte : il 

“ My father would play the fool for this young a 
but it is my will that it shall not beso. He may ms’ 
her, if he can win her consent to such & re 
but, unless my skill fails me, she shall never 


fill my place here.” 
- (To be continued) 
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THE WARNING VOICE. 
Bye Author of “ Mrs. Larkall’s Boarding School,” “ Man and 
his Idol,” &c. 
—_—_—_- 
CHAPTER LL 
THE FLIGHT. 
Turning softly like a thief, 
Lest the harsh shingle should grate under foot, 
And feeling all along the gurden wall, 
Crept to the gate and open’d it. Enoch Arden. 

Tue letter which Flacker wrote at the- hotel, 
reached Milired Crook, or, as she still called herself, 
the Donna Ximena de Cordova, by the last post. 

She was at home and alone, feverishly anxious for 
that communication. 

Dim and ghostly looked the elegant drawing-room, 
seen under the influence of a lamp cautiously turned 
down, and which revealed the furniture in its holland 
coverings, 

How proud Ximena had been of that place, and 
how she loathed it now! What was to have con- 
duced to her triumph only witnessed her utter defeat. 
Where she had sat in the insolent pride of her beauty, 
with the haughty and wealthy Redgrave at her feet, 
she now lurked, like an unquiet spirit, restless in the 
congenial gloom. 

That the stake she had played for had been-lost 
Was not her worst trouble. The future was not only 
blank and barren ; but it was also beset with peril, 
vague, uncertain, but real enough to terrify even her 
strong mind. 
os depended upcn Flacker’s letter. Upon that 
she was prepared to act promptly and decisively; but 
=e came she could do nothing but wander to and 
TO, irritated by the intolerable restlessness which 
maddened her at such moments, until the communica- 
ton should arrive. 

hy turning down of the light was a matter of 
cy. She was not supposed to be in town. The 
=~ a Were away on beard wages; all but an old 
- rsa Who looked after the place and took in letters 
~ messages, but who was now asleep down in the 

usekeeper's reom, 
see has at some time or other experienced the 
Ms ure of waiting for the postman. You expect an 
ype letter, one of those missives which seem to 
_ the issues of life and death, and it is delayed. 
L wake carly, thinking “It must come to-day.” 
tahes - postinan is in the street: that ie his unmis- 
Pe © Tat-tat. It sounds at door after door. It 
oul near—rat-tat twenty doors eff. ‘Then the 

ceases. There is a sickenivg interval. “He 
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has passed.” You gasp. No; again! this time next 
door. And then—— Itis tootrue, He has passed. 
“* But it may come by the next post.” So you cheat 
yourself with hope. And the next post passes by; 
and the next; and then—rat-tat! The sound startles 
you from your seat; for, with all your watching, you 
did not expect it that time. “ Thank heaven, it has 
come at last!” But why don’t they bring it to you? 
How slow they are! And yet they know you are so 
anxious, You are painfully consciors that everybody 
knows it; and so, assuming an indifference that is so 
foreign to your real feelings, you ask, mildly, “A 
letter for me?” “No; only for——” Anybody 
You don’t hear who—you don’t care who. Your 
heart is sick with hope deferred, and with the exas- 
perating thought that all about you receive their 
idle, gossipping, frivolous letters, while your life-and- 
death missive still lingers. 

In the ghostly gloom of her drawing-room, Ximena 
had suffered this agony since nightfall. 

At last she gave up, and flung herself npon a couch 
despairingly. 

“It will not come to-night,” she said to herself; 
“and if not, what shall I do? Flight is safe; but is 
it inevitable? I escaped from Ingarstone by a mira- 
cle; but I feel that the suspicions excited there have 
grown inte a positive danger. Everything I hear is 
full of alarm. What should send Ingarstone to the 
Home Secretary unless some fresh discovery has been 
= It must be so; and then I am lost—utterly 

ost!” 

What was that ? 

Some one rapped at the room door. 
agitated, she hesitated to bid them enter. Yet, when 
she did so, there was no real cause of alarm. It was 
only the old domestic, and she extended her brown, 
claw-like hand—with the letter in it. 

“For you, my lady.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you!” 

In the excitement of the moment the donna forgot 
herself, and astonished her attendant by the fervour 
with which she expressed her gratitude. 

The letter—which she read by the dim light, which, 
it seemed to her, she could have read in the dark, so 
earnestly did she long to know its contents—was short 
and characteristic. 

** Hon. MApAME,—In compliance with instructions, 
beg to apprize you that I have made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Nolan (accidentally, on purpose like), and find 
him hot, red hot against both Mr. Redgrave and the 
Ingarstones. In fact, absolutely safe. 

“Touching the other matter, his lordship comes up 
to see the Secretary of State, in consequence of a state- 


Nervous and 





ment made to him by a gipsy gentleman, of the name o} 
Snow. ‘The nature of the statement, as drawn from 
Snow afterwards, over a pipe and grog at the Ingar- 
stone Arms, I enclose in appendix A. 

_ “His lordship sees the Home Sec. to-morrow morn- 
ing. 
“From what I can gather, and surmise, I should 
say that if you went on the continent for a little while, 
for the benefit of your health, and forgot to leave 
your address, it would be quite as well. 

“Mem. I have a suspicion that your movements are 
closely, but secretly and cleverly watched. Yours, etc. 

“ GuELPH P. FLACKER.” 

The letter trembled in the hands of the daring 
woman, as she readit. Fiacker was not the man to 
over-rate a danger. He had too much pluck, too much 
confidence in himself and in his client. She knew 
that. She knew also that it was too much to his own 
interest to keep her under his thumb, for him to counsel 
flight, unless he saw absolute necessity for it. 

Here, then, must be positive danger. 

a danger to Donna Ximena meant—danger to 

e. 

In writing to Flacker from Ingarstone, she had, it 
will be remembered, treated the charge of murder very 
lightly, and declared herself innocent. If that wae 
true, she had been a martyr to unjust suspicion and 
untoward circumstances. Everything had gone wrong 
for her. Every event had turned against her like an 
armed hand, ready to strike. 

Still, all was vague and dim to the crouching, sub- 
dued woman, who read the letter by the dim light, 
and pored over Appendix A, as Flacker called it— 
meaning by tbat, a loose sheet which he enclosed— 
with starting eyes and feverish lips. 

“He is right,” she muttered, hoarsely. ‘‘ They 
know too much. The web grows. Every moment 
strengthens it. A little more and I shall be strangled. 
Strangled——” 

She put her hand hastily to her white throat. 

In fancy, she half-realized the sensation of a halter 
there, and shuddered at the bare possibility that. the 
fancy might ever be realized. 

“Never, never!” she ejaculated. “I’m weak to 
night, and this ghostly place is full of phantoms. But 
the danger is real, and must be met, and promptly, 
too. Flacker is right—I mustfly. I can do no good 
by staying. I’ve tried hard, but fate has got the 
upper hand of me. The only thing to be thought of 
now is—safety. And safety means flight.” 

She sat down for a few minutes, resting her beauti- 
ful head upon her hand, to reflect. Then, starting up, 
she lit a wax taper, and stole out of the drawing-room, 
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and up the stairs to her own superb but neglected 
bed-chamber. Having entered that, she closed the 
door and locked it. 

For more than an hour she might have been heard 
moving softly about the room, unlocking cupboards, 
and opening drawers. And during that time the 
clinking of gold and the sound of jewels nervously 
handled was audible. 

The room was full of valuables. There was also a 
great store of such things as itis in a woman's 
nature to prize and cling to. 

In the wardrobe hung rich dresses, of velvet, of 
moire, of satin, and other costly fabrics, This was 
her armoury, From thence she had been accustomed 
to fit herself for the field of conquest. In the drawers 
and presses around were dainty structures of lace, 
together with feathers, flowers, ribbons, gloves, and 
similar things, necessary to a woman's use, 

Strong as Ximena’s character was, it had its femi- 
aie side, and ‘these treasures were a positive delight 
to her. 

She had indulged her taste in selecting them, and 
had won such boundless admiration through their aid, 
that she almost regarded them as part of herself. 
They were cot mere yards of silk and bundles of lace, 
such as money could purchase at any shop. They 
were her things. Dear to her. Precious to her beyond 
their intrinsic value. 

Is there a woman who does not understand or who 
cannot sympathize with this feeling ? 

And now, as she sat in the midst of these, her 
treasures, it was with a natural pang that she formed 
a stern, rigid determination. 

“]T will take the jewels and the meney only,” she 
said, half aloud. “ Nothing else.” 

Nothing? Not that exquisite brocade, imported 
direct from Lyons? Not the sweet ball-dress that 
created such a sensation? That hundred guinea 
shawl, with its inwoven threads of gold; surely that? 
No? Not the lace mantilla—Redgrave's gift? Nor 
that darling clip hat, never yet worn, and the feather 
not to be matched in England? Surely, at least, that 
box of fans, Indian or Chinese every one of them? 
Or three or four of those exquisitely tinted parasols, 
with their costly lace covering ? 

No. She would be firm. She would take none of 
them. 

“ They are very beautiful,” she argued with herself, 
regarding one after another with a longing eye; 
“but safety is more to me than all of these. They 
would impede my flight, and I sheuld be a fool 
to peril my life for a bit of lace, ora yard or two of 
silk.” 

Instinctively, again her hand went to her throat. Or 
it might have been the mere accident of a pearl neck- 
lace lying before her which brought to her mind again 
the unpleasant necklace—not of pearls—of which she 
had already spoken. 

Trying to look at the matter in this practical light ; 
trying hard to think of her treasures as only a “ bit of 
lace or a yard or two of silk,” she set herself reso- 
hutely to the task of packing her jewels and money. 

These she arranged in small, compact parcels, easy 
to be carried or stowed away. 

This took some time. 

While it was about, her nervous restlessness in- 
crease]. 

What she was doing seemed to give a stern reality 
to the fears which beset her. 

Slowly, slowly, but inevitably, the tide had risen 
around her. She had stood upon a sand-bank in the 
midst, watching the cruel waters with a sort of hope 
in her heart that they might subside and leave her in 
safety. But they had still crept on and on, the sand 
had slowly slipped from beneath her feet, and now the 
last standing-point was going, and there was nothing 
for it but to abandon everything and swim for dear 
life. 

This image was in Ximena’s mind as she finished 
packing her jewels. 

Having done that, she proceeded to make a burried 
change of dicss. Leaving the brocades and velvets, 
the Indian shawls and Mechlin laces, she drew from 
the bottom of her wardrobe a dingy shawl, in which 
there was tied up an old merino dress of a dark 
colour, and a flattened bonnet of black straw, with a 
plain ribbon. 

These things speedily transformed her in appear- 
ance to a woman of the middle walk of life; but with 
an air about her that spske of better times. 

The face alone remained in rebellious contrast to 
the rest of her appearance. Its superb beauty was 
not to be subdued by ordinary means. In vain did 
she smooth out the long bands of her jet black hair, 
and braid it low on her brow. Equally in vain did she 
strive to hide her exqusitcly rounded chin in the coil 
of a boa, of mangy aspect. 

See was still too beautiful. 

At last, in desperation, she tore off the bonnet with 
impetuous hands, and seizing a pair of scissors, hacked 
off huge masses of the offending hair, leaving it 











short, rough,and jagged. This done, she poured from 
a toilet bottle a few drops of dark fluid, and diluted it 
with water: then seizing a broad camel-hair brush, 
she hastily painted her face with the preparation. 
Its effect was to deepen the complexion by several 
tints, and to leave tle appearance of hardness and 
exposure to weather, 

This secured, the woman replaced the bonnet, 
added an old blue veil, which she succeeded in finding, 
and turned from the glass, 

She was ready to go. 

One more glance, and only one, did she permit her- 
self to take of the abandoned treasures which made 
flight so trying; then, extinguishing the wax-taper, 
she stole out of the room, and crept like a thief down 
the stairs. 

“* If I can leave the house unobserved,” she tho 
“T shall get.an hour or two's start, and in that 
ren:ler pursuit impossible.” 

With this idea she moved soslowly down the velvet 
carpet of the etairs that her footfall was absolutdly 
noiseless, At the bottom of the stairs there was a 
Llama mat, and on this she paused. The house was 
quite silemt, except that the kitchen-clock ticked 
through it, as if it had been its pulse. 

No other sound frem the basement, 

The old woman who buried herself there was 
probably sleeping. 

Nothing could be more favourable for a flight, 
necessarily secret, since the disguise would have 
attracted attention and aroused suspicion. 

The fugitive looked from where she stood, along the 
dark passage, towards the front door, which was 
secured by an elaborate system of chains and bolts, 
It looked formidable, and was scarcely to be opened 
without noise. But there was no other door except 
one communicating with the basement story. 

That clearly was not to be thought of. 

Stay! the dining-room window was only a foot or 
so above the level of the garden; and if the shutters 
were not yet closed, that offered the readiest way of 
escape. 

Impressed with this, Ximena stole on tip-toe along 
the passage, and entered the dining-room, The 
faintest possible light in it showed her that the back 
window was not secured by shutters. 

In asecond or two she had reached the window and 
raise) the sash. 

The garden was almost dark; for it was.a wild, 
stormy, and clouded night. 

With a shudder, the fugitive dropped on to the 
mould beneath the window, into which her feet sank 
deeply, ther passed round the house to the grass- 
plot in front of it, from which a gate opened into the 
road, 

This gate she was in the act of unfastening when 
a cloaked figure crossed the road and confronted her. 





CHAPTER LIL 
THE FLIGHT ARRESTED. 
What! My blood freezes in my veins. 
Lady of Lyons. 

Tne individual in the cloak raised his hat an 
bow: 

It was too dark for the fugitive to see his features; 
but he appeared to have no such difficulties with re- 
gard to her, though her veil was down, and her attire 
was so unlike that she usually appeared in. 

“T was prepared for this,” he said, in a low tone. 

“ This—what?” asked the ished woman. 

“ Por this attempt at flight.” 

This time he spoke out more boldly, and-she recog- 
nized his voice. 

It was Cecil Ingarstone who addressed her. 

“And, pray, by what right do you presume to 
exercise control over my actious? ” Ximena asked, as 
soon as she could recover from her surprise. ‘ This 
is not the first time you have dared to pluy the spy 
over me—let it be the last. Iam not the woman te 
endure it tamely.” 

She had opened the gate, and would have passed 
him with these words ; but, to her intense indignation, 
he blocked her path, in @ manner that implied firm 
resolution. 

“ Were you not the woman you are,” he replied, “I 
admit that my conduct would be unpardonable. Being 
what you are—and what you are quite aware I know 
you to be—you can hardly expect that I should even 
apologize for what I am doing.” 

“ Take care, sir———” she interposed. 

“Oh, I do not act on mere impulse. I have counted 
the cost of what I am doing, and am prepared for all 
the consequences of it. From the first I have chafed 
at the part I have been forced to play. It has been 
shameful and degrading. Nothing but consideration 
for my father and my sister has enabled me to bear 
it, and even these considerations have given way at 
last. In a word, Mildred, while I’ve appeared to 
sleep, I have been awake—and watching.” 

“ Playing the spy on me and my actions?” 


“Tf you like to put it so—yes.” i » pee 

“It was against you, then, that I was warned?” 

“ Possibly, though I should hardly think it 
bable. My observations have been conducted 
clumsily than on the night when I fell into your 

wer——” 

“ And when you owed your life to my weakness,” 

“True; an obligation which I have not forgotten 
and am not likely to forget. You saved my life, and 
I put that on the side of your good deeds—almost g 
solitary item—and what an array I am compolled to 
put on ry other side!” s 

* And, pray, who compels you? What righ 
you to interfere? ” demanded Ximena alk 

‘Surely the strongest of all rights,” he repli 
“Do you forget the relation in which J ik 

“To whom?” 

“To your victim.” 

Bhe looked at him in amazement. 

“Yes,” he continued, in a reproachful tone, « it 
was my sister whose life you teok, as surely as wo 
are standing here, under God’s heaven.” 

He took off his hat, and lifted it solemnly as he spoke. 
The woman stared aghast. 

“You ave mad, Cecil Ingarstone,” sho crted out, 
“or you have some base purpose in uttering these 
wicked lies. I murder your sister? I! You know 
that it is false. You know that the calumny which, 
it seems, it was your doing to set on foot at Ingarstone 
is without a particle of foundation, If I am guilty 
of that crime, why do I stand here at this moment? 
If you have any proof or evidence of it, what is your 
clear duty? ‘l'o charge me openly and before the 
world with the offence, and to give me the opportunity 
of asserting my innocence. Do that, and you will be 
acting a manly part. <As it is, your conduct is in- 
famous. ‘The charge you dare to make is both wicked 
and contemptible, You have no rig!4 to detain me, 
and I will trouble you to let me pass.” 

She would have swept by him in her queenly man- 
ner; but he put out his hand. 

“Your graud manner is very effective,” he said; 
“ but it suits the Donna Ximena better than Mildred 
Crook. You forget that itis in the latter character 
alone that I recognize you. It is Mildred Crook, the 
adventuress and the impostor that I am addressing; 
and I refuse to retract a syllable of what 1 have said. 
My moral conviction of your guilt is so strong that I 
do not hesitate to accuse you of it.” 

“ Here—in private,” the woman sneered. 

“Yeos—here, and in private; but if need be—else- 
where, and in the public hearing.” 

“As you please,” she answered, scornfully ; “only 
the public is not easily satisfied wit! moral convic- 
tions. It demands proofs—tangible proofs.” 

“ And it shall have them.” 

“How?” 

“ The circumstantial evidence against you is over- 
whelming.” 

“ Indeed!” : 

“ It will be strengthened by this attempt at fight— 
and in disguise.” 

“ Monstrous!” cried Ximena. “Since when has a 
woman been denied the right of leaving her own home 
in what attire she pleases ? ” 

“Or of securing « borth on board a vessel in a false 
name, 80 as to make good her escape from this country 
before the storm bursts?” 

Ximena started at these words. e 

She had, indeed, been, as Flacker said, “secretly 
and cleverly watched.” ; 

“ And pray what law,” she asked, recovering her- 
self, “keeps me @ prisoner in this country?” 

“ None ; but it is my will that you remain.” 

A subdued, contemptuous laugh was her reply. 

“ And if I refuse? ” she asked. 

“You will not.” 

“You mean——” . 

“That you will prefer giving me your promise 
to remain here, and make no attempt at escape—W 
is all I ask—to being dragged before the public as & 
daring and accomplisied swindler.” 5 ag We 

“ You dream. No such charge could be maintained.” 

“What! Not supported by Redgrave’s evidence? 

“ No.” 

“ Have you not imposed on him? Have you not 
obtained money and jewels from him under an u- 
famous - pretence : if gift.” 

“No. was his free gi 

* To Donna Ximena—yes. But to Mildred Crook? 
There is the difference; but even should the 
charge fail, I care not. It will have rendered your 
escape impossible.” 

Ng me cried the exasperated woman. it 
“It would be, if my strong conviction of your gu 
did not justify the very harshest measures,” the yousg 
man replied. red he ity?” 
“ And you think to actin this way with impunity 
demanded the adventuress. “You forget wit 

passed between us? You forget that I am not pow’ 





less—at least for revenge.” 
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———— 
“No! " cried Cecil; “heaven knows I do not and 
that I cannot forget it. Tho wor’s you used in this 
have never been ont of my mind. Worse than 
that, they have influenced both my father and myself 
to adopt @ course of which I am ashamed. They 
sealed our tongues when we sould have spoken. They 
secured our complicity in what we ought to have ex- 
. They were your passport to Ingarstone, and 
to my sister's society—Lut I daren’t think of it, Z 
can only excuse my conduct to myself when I reflect 
that I did not then even suspect the worst. Newthat 
1 do so, no consideration shall turn me from the path 


ty.” 

eS Thoagh it leads you to poverty and degradation ?” 
ked. 

oe Though it should lead me—to death,” was the 


ly. 
Mind your father—your sister? Are they also 
ready to make these sublime sacrifices to—duty ?” 
The young lord waved his hand to and fro im- 


patiently. : * M 

“] have considered that,” he said. “I have looked 
at the worst, and am prepared for it. Whatever in- 
fiuenes you may be using to avert it, sooner or later 
the avalanche must fall. Be it so, I would havespared 
wy father this calamity in his life’s close——” 

“Will you do so?” asked the woman, eagerly. 
“Will you snatch your sister from a miserable fate? 
Will you save yourself from Dora Redgrave’s wither- 
ing scorn? ‘I'he means are in my hands. I will make 

a ” 
you master of my secret-—absolutely. 

“You can do this? ” Cecil demanded. 

“T swear it.” 

4 And the price ?” 

“Leave me to carry out my own plans—to quit this 
country, if I chose—unmolested.” 

Cecil hesitated. 

It wasa moment of almost irresistible temptation. 

So much hung "pou his decision; so much of happi- 
ness or misery to himself, and all connected with him. 

“T have no right to detain this woman,” he thought. 

Then, on the other side, came the reflection : 

“Does not the very fact of her’ proposing such an 
arrangement forbid my assenting to it? ” 

“Come,” said Ximena. “Your answer, ‘yes or 
“ No.” 

An audible groan escaped the woman’s lips as she 
caught that ominous word. 

At the same moment Cecil raised a gold dog-whistle, 
which Lung at his watch chain, and applied it to his 
lips, producing a low, soft sound. 

“Two of my people will be here directly,” he ex- 
plained. “If it is your wish, I will justify my con- 
duct by making a distinct charge before them. But 
if you will return to the house as you left it, and ad- 
mit them quietly, they need know nothing—beyond 
their instructions.” 

“ And those are?” 

“To see that no person quits the house until further 
orders.” 

As he spoke, the men apprared. 

Not a further word was spoken; but Donna Ximena 
approached tle door, and, turaing upon Cecil Ingar- 
stone a look of mingled scorn, hatred, and contempt, 
gave a tremulous rap. 


CHAPTER LIIL 
THE LAST PARTING, 
Tell him, for years I never nurs'd a thought 
That Was not his-~that on his wandering way 
Daily and nightly pour’d a mourner’s prayers. 
Lady of Lyons. 
Yes, I can dio; for !'am innocent! 
Cartwright. 
Bo mornings were dark now, and Morris Holt and 
18 son Curly breakfasted by candle-light. They 
Soups ot» Ls of their class do; and while 
t as of a cold grey, and the air raw and chil- 
ling, partook of their desolate meal. 
ese winter breakfasts had never been very cheer- 
ful, even when Mrs. Holt presided over then. Her 
a ery headache had not added to the charms of 
oe cold sky, just visitle through the window; the 
te air; the smoky, half-kindled fire; the flaring 
ya and the prevailing sleepiness, 

il, & Woman’s prese i 
wagon cutee nce gave a home-feeling to the 
en what he could for his father’s comfort ; 
his Je and rough as he was, the old man had loved 
= fer oo loved nothing else; and her loss seemed 
ee 4 ess Lim most deeply at these winter breakfast 


wn: looking up, wonld see that his eyes 
it pane tears; and then, finding himself surprised 
2 ness, the proud man would try to pass it 


“That wood-smoke make: 
i Ss my eyes s lad,” 
Would say ; “it gets down the throat, a" sah 





So it seemed; for at such times, his voice was pain- 
fully low and husky. 

While breakfast was preparing, it was Morris Holt’s 
custom to go through the daily torture of shaving. 
This operation he performed befere a triangular frag- 
ment of glass nailed ayainst the wall, just large 
enough to reflect his chin, which looked very like a 
stubble-field, and to enable him to guide the razor 
over it. 

This operation he was performing on the Sunday 
morning, when: Curly—-who had looked round from 
the fire, which he was feeding with sticks, with a view 
to boiling the kettle, some dozen times—ventured to 
speak out. 

“Father! ” he said, timidly. 

“ Well, my lad?” 

The response was not very clear; for at that mo- 
ment, the razor was going over his left cheek, stretched 
like the parchment of a drum. 

“You'll be angry, father,” said Curly. 

“Shall Il?” ‘ 

He had got to his right cheek now, and it was some 
time before he returned even this answer. 

“It’s about Tim, father? ” the boy said. 

There was no reply. 

“ My lord went to town about him, you know.” 

Still nv answer. 

“ Believing him innocent, father ; so Snow says.” 

Morris finished his chin—in silence. 

“ But, last night, a message caine from my lord to 
Snow, down at the Ingarstone Arms, to say that my 
lord had used his influence to no use, and that—that 
justice must take its course.” 

The old man wiped his razor, strapped it on the 
open palm of his hand, and then shut it up—without 
a word. 

“And so, though Snow swears he’s innocent as the 
child unborn, there’s no hope for him. And to-morrow 
—oh, father, father! it is horrible to think what will 

jppen to-morrow!” 

“ Ha’ done, Curly—ha’ done!” said the old man, 
speaking for the first time—not angrily, but in a tone 
and with an action of his right hand as if he wished 
to ward off the irritating topic. 

But Curly, catching at some faint hope, hastened to 
follow up his advantage. 

“But he is my brother,” he said; ‘he is my only 
brother, and he may be innocent.” 

“No.” 

“But surely my lord wouldn’t have gone——” 

“ Guilty, I tell you,” said the father, with a surly 
growl. “ D’ye think his mother didn’t know? D’ye 
think she wasted away before my very eyes for years, 
and spoke out at last because sie dursn’t keep still— 
because her conscience wouldn't let her, without kvow- 
ing? No, no, my lad, she knew. He was guilty, and 
she knew it.” 

“ But, if she was mistaken ?” pleaded Curly. 

The old man turred angrily upon him. 

“ Andif she was, and if she wasn’t, what then? 
He broke his mother’s heart. He sent her to her 
grave. He murdered her—the best wife, the best 
mother that ever breathed—curse him! ” 

“Oh, father, don’t, don’t! Whatever he’s done, a 
terrible doom’s overtaken him. Think of to-morrow.” 

“ Ha’ done, I tell ye,” Morris cried, impatiently. 

“Think what his feelings must be,” urged his son. 

“ His feelings? ” 

“Yes, father. You've said yourself, and mother 
said it, years ago, that he’d always a soft heart, and 
was @ good son before he was tempted to go astray. 
And now that he lays in his cell, with nobody to 
speak to or to hear a kind word from—and so near a 
shameful, horrible death—oh, think, think what his 
feclings must be. I don’t care, father; I must and I 
will speak. I knew what you'd say. I know you're 
bitter angry with him for the shame and the disgrace 
he’s brought upon you; but even if’ he’s guilty, it’s 
time you should relent. For he is your own son; 
you've cast him off, but he’s your son for all that. 
And if you let him die, without a word, or a thought, 
as you'd seo a dog perish, and it should turn out 
that his words were true, and tbat he’s innocent 
of blood, yeu never will forgive yourself, or know 
another happy day.” 

Morris Holt listened to these words in utter amaze- 
ment. 

Then his face grew white with anger. 

“Do you see yon door?” he demanded. ‘“ Dare to 
say another such word to me about your seoundrel 
brother, and you leave this place. I mean it, sir.” 

“ And you won't see him? You won't send a word 
to him?” Curly dared to ask. 

“ Not if it would save his life.” 

There was clearly nothing to be gained by continu- 
ing the conversation, an:l so Curly ceased, and the two 
proceeded to breakfast in silence. 

Curly himself swallowed a cup of tea, but could not 
eat a morsel. The shadow of his brother's impending 
doom rested upon him, and took away all appetite. 
As to Morris Holt, he had always beena large feeder, 





and he disposed of a huge mass of food in a mechani- 
cal business-like way. But it must not be imagined 
that his mind was at peace, or that he was callous to 
what was going forward. 

He was a man of stern, inflexible mood, firm asa 
rock, and with a determination that nothing could 
shake. But as at the prophet’s word water gushed 
from the rock, so under that harsh exterior there 
lay hidden depths of unsuspeeted teuderness. Such a 
man does not turn from his favourite son—from the 
boy who was the pride of his hest and the hopo of 
his old age—without a struggle. Nor, when he bas 
steeled his heart to indifference, can be look on such a 
fate as awaited Tim Holt without a pang. 

The father strove to take refuge in pride—in think- 
ing of the disgrace his cast-off son was bringing 
on him. He fortified himself also with resentment, 
nursing the thought that this boy's conduct had 
shortened his mother's life. 

Yet, in spite of all, his heart yearned towards him. 

Yes, at the very moment that he forbade Curly to 
mention the lad's name, he would, had pride and re- 
sentment permitted, have pressed him to his heart 
with almost a mother’s forgiving tenderness. 

This state of things Curly was far from suspecting, 
and when at length his father quitted the cottage to 
attend to the duties which a man in his position had 
to perform, even oa the Sunday, he fairly gave way to 
his emotions, and wept like a child. 
co was @ heavy hour, aud a heavy day lay before 

m. 

He had to report to Aggy Crofts—at whose sungges- 
tion he had spoken out so boldly—the failure of his 
interview with his fatlier. In addition to this, he had 
undertaken to drive Aggy and Janet Leeson in a 
taxed cart over to the couuty town, in order that they 
might, with himself, take a last farewell of his un- 
fortunate brother. 

The conduct of Aggy Crofts had been consistentiy 
capricious. 

Having cast poor Curly off “ for ever,” on the ground 
of his brother’s crime, she had afterwards, for no 
assignable reason, displayed unwonted teuderness 
towards him—going even to the verge of being 
“ comfortable.” 

Tke sufferings of Janet Leeson perhaps accounted 
for this in some measure. ‘I’o the surpriso of all, the 
poor creature recovered the effects of the broken blood- 
vessel; but she was ghastly pale aud thin, and her 
mental agony drvve her to the verge of madness. 

They would have prevented her seeing her lover in 
prison had it been possible; but, though sie might be 
led on every other point, on that she was persistently 
obstinate. ~ 

It was still early when Curly Holt quitted his 
home and proceeded to the cottage in which temporary 
shelter had been procured for Janet. 

He found her dressed and waiting. 

Sunken eyes, red eye-lids, and a face absolutely 
colourless, told their tale. 

** You have not slept,” said the youth. 

“Slept !” she exclaimed, reproachfully. 

“ But you will not have strength to bear the scene,” 
he returned. 

“Oh, yes. Have no fear for mo,” was the answer. 
“Tam strong. Think what [ have endured, and yet I 
live.” 

She did indeed live, but what a wreck! 

Curly remembered her young, blo-ming, buxom— 
the beauty of Ingarstone. Lis heart bled to see her 
now, pale and wan, huddled together, and trembling 
like an aspen atevery passing wind. 

He had his forebodings as to the effect of the pro- 
jected interview; but she had none. All her anxiety 
was to be gone, to be on tle road that would bring 
her to the condemned cell. It was cruel, she said, 
that they had kept her from his side so long. He must 
be suffering tortures of agony and apprehension, and 
she alone could cheer him, for she alone kuew that 
he was innocent. Others pretended to believe it; 
but she knew it. Her heart could not deceive ber. 

“ Would to heaven your faith could save him,” cried 
the distracted brother. 

“It will, Curly,” she answered firmly. 

He looked at her as if fearing her mind was already 
gone; but her manner was calm aud coHected. 

It was not insanity that dictated her words; it was 
faith. 

She would not believe that heaven could be so 
cruel, so unjust, as to sacrifice the innocent; and this 
conviction sustained ber, even when they had entered 
the gloomy portals of the prison, and the sharp eyes 
ef Aggy Crofts were dim with tears. 

The prisoner had been prepared for a visit from-his 
brother—the last favour to be granted him this side 
the grave—but he knew nothing of Janet Leeson’s 
coming. 

He did not even know that she was alive. 

So, when she entered the cell, and rushing for- 
ward with a cry, sank at his feet, he stood like one 
petrified. 
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“ Janet !” he shrieked. 

She raised her face; but her lips only trembled as 
she strove to speak. 

“Oh, Curly,” said Tim, turning to his brother, 
“ this is a cruel kindness.” 

“Don't, oh, pray don't!” Janet continued to gasp; 
“don't blame me.” 

“Blame you!” cried the poor lad, stooping and 
raising her to his breast, against which he pressed 
her with passionate earnestness. ‘ You've come to 
me like Hope itself. I thought you dead. They told 
me you had wandered away, sick and starving ; and I 
pictured you buried in some quiet country grave, that 
I could never hope to find. And youlive! Oh, how 
the sight of your darling face brings back old times! 
Yet it is sadly changed; you are faint and ill! This 
meeting is too much for you?” 

“ No,” she murmured faintly, a sweet smile irradi- 
ating ber wasted face ; “ but joy is harder to bear than 
sorrow.” 

‘“‘ Ah, you are less used to it, darling,” cried Tim. 
“ You have found it a hard world?” 

“ Very—very hard.” 

“And it was I who strewed the thorns in your 
path, Janet. I didu’t mean it; but I did it for all 
that, and many and many is the hour I’ve thought over 
it with a heavy heart. Oh, but for me——” 

“T should never have known the taste of happi- 
ness,” she interrupted. ‘I'm sure of that, Tim; quite 
sure. You were always kind aud good to me—the 
kindest, the very best. You never had a thought that 
was not for my happiness; and when they called you 
wild and reckless, and by-and-bye charged you with 
terrible crimes, I answered all. I told them you were 
guiltless, and I knew you were. Yes, Tim, I knew 
it, because you were true to me; and you couldn't 
have been that and yet the reprobate they said.” 

“I knew your heart acquitted me in the old time,” 
said Tim, moved to texrs by what he heard. 

“ It did, and it still does. Aggy knows I’ve done 
all I could to save you. And though all's failed, and 
the time’s drawing so close, I won't despair. Surely 
there’s a God in heaven, Tim! There must be a way 
of escape for the innocent.” 

“I’ve tried to think so,” said the poor lad. 

“Thereis. If I didn’t believe that, I should have 
laid down by the road-side and died off in misery, 
many and many’s tlie time. Oh, don’t despair, Tim ; 
whatever you do, don’t give up in despair.” 


“It don’t much matter now, whether I do or not,” 4 


observed Tim, looking ruefully round his cell. “ ’T'will 
be all the same this time te-morrow.” 

“ But something must happen,” pleaded Janet. 

“ Not now.” 

“ They will listen to my lord, up in London.” 

“ They have refused to listen.” 

“ But there may come a reprieve yet. 
sent at the latest moment.” 

“ Ay, anda moment too late,” replied Tim, with a 
sad smile. 

“But you don’t think, you don't believe that they 
will really take your life? Not while there's a doubt 
of your guilt. That would be murder. ‘They can’t do 
it, Tim! ‘They can't Oh, Tim, the horrible 
word cliokes me!” 

She sank on his breast, helpless for the moment; and 
Aggy, who had stood by, silent and weeping, moved to 
her, thinking she had fainted. But the feeling passed ; 
and then, clinging to the condemned man, with pas- 
sionate earnestness, she entreated him not to despair. 

“There must be some way!” she exclaimed, half- 
frantic with anguish. “ There is justice in this land! 
There must be 1 way to save the innocent! Oh, if I 
could but think! My brain is numb and stupid, 
and I am only a woman, and so weak, so sadly weak. 
If I had even a man’s strength and knowledge!” 

“It would be useless,” rejoined the prisoner. 

“No. Ifthere isa Godabove us—no! We haven't 
met after so long, for this. We haven't suffered such 
misery for this. Heaven can never be socruel. It 
must have mercy, if man has none. Oh, my darling, 
my darling, can you doubt this? ” 

If he did, he had not the heart to tell her so. 

And after that miraculous meeting, what, he asked 
himself, was not possible ? 

For years le had mourned Janet Leeson as the dead 
love of his happy youth, and she was alive and in 
his arms! He could half believe that she was sent 
in that dark hour to snatch him from despair. 

But in spite of all this, a bitter scene followed. 

Only a limited time was permitted to the prisoner 
in which to take leave of iis friends; and when that 
had passed—slipping away more rapidly than hour 
eyer seemed to have sped before—the awful moment 
of parting came. Awful indeed! The parting of 
lovers may be as Romeo calls it, “sweet sorrow ; " but 
for such partings as this there is nc term but agony. 

Tim Holt flinched from the ordeal as he Lad never 
flinched from the thought of death. 

How could he say “ good-bye? ” 


They've been 





household words, knowing that in all human pro- 
bability it was for the last time? And he, so full of 
life and strength, not wasted by sickness, yet marked 
down for a shaweful and ignominious death ! 

At the first words his lips faltered. 

* God bless you, Janet,” he ejaculated, with a choked 
voice; “and—and—good-bye!” 

“Not yet,” she gasped ; “and not—not for good! ” 

He turned his head; tears were in his eyes, and 
sobs choked his voice. 

“ For good!” 

She caught the words, faintly as they were gasped. 

Then the arms that encircled ghia neck unclasped ; 
a shudder passed over her wasted frame; and she 
dropped, a huddled mass, at his feet. 

“She is senseless!" exclaimed Aggy, rushing for- 
ward and bending down. 

“ Thank God for that!” cried the prisoner. “ Good- 
bye, Aegy! Good-bye, Curly! You will forgive 
me——” 

“ Everything.” 

“ And—and—father ? ” 

Curly turned away his face. 

“What! Hard and unjust to me to the last?” ex- 
claimed Tim, bitterly. 

The younger son did not answer; but his face fell 
upon his brother's shoulder, and he sobbed as if his 
heart would break. 

It was the hand of Aggy Crofts that at length took 
his, and drew him, slowly and tenderly, from the con- 
demned cell, whence Janet Leeson had already been 
borne insensible. 

(To be continued.) 





Tue Vatve or Otp Wrxte.—The stock of wines 
of the late Admiral Sir Henry Shiffner, Bart., of 
Coombe-place, near Lewes, which were imported by 
the admiral himself, and laid down in the years 1832- 
9, were brought to the hammer by Mr. Cecil Parsons, 
of the firm of Parsons and Son, of Brighton. ‘The 
biddings were spirited, and the following prices were 
obtained per doz. for Sherry :—Amontillado, 63s. ; 
pale, 76s.; East India, 90s.; brown, 110s.; natural, 
110s. For Madeira: 88s., 126s.; Sercial, Beal, and 
Malmsey, 126s. For Port: 100s.; 1834 vintage began 
at 6 guineas, and reached £9 15s. per doz., and 23 
magnums of the same wine brought £47 6s. 

Suwarrow. — Suwarrow, in crossing the St. 
Gothard, resorted to an expedient to restore order and 
‘infuse fresh spirit into his men, which could only have 
emanated from an extraordinary head like his. Great 
disorder had prevailed for some time ; in fact, the men 
were iv a state of mutiny, throwing down their arms, 
and refusing to ebey their officers. Having ordered 
a grave to be dug across the road by which they were 
to advance, the old general took off his clothes, des- 
cended into the grave, and, addressing his men, said : 
“Cover me up, and leave here your general; you are 
no longer my children, nor I your father. I have 
only to die; I shall sup to-night with the great St. 
Nicholas ” (the patron saint of the Russians). “ He 
will ask me why I have come; I shall answer: ‘ The 
Russian grenadiers have abandoned their general, and 
left him in a foreign land at the mercy of the enemy, 
and he has preferred death to dishonour.’” This plot 
was perfectly successful; the grenadiers threw them- 
selves into the ditch, and raised him in their arms 
with tremendous shouts, and entreated him to lead 
them against the enemy immediately, which he did to 
good purpose.—“ Sfilitary Ends and Moval Means.” By 
Colonel James I. Gratam, 

Tue Game or Brac.—At the time Bonaparte was 
engaged at Lonato (1796), in making his dispositions 
for the battle, which he anticipated would take place 
on the following day, a flag was announced to him, 
whose instructions were to require him to surrender. 
He learnt at the same time that the advance posts of 
the enemy were approaching the town, and that all 
communication by the Brescia-road was intercepted, 
and that he was surrounded on all sides. Bonaparte 
had only with him acorps of 1,000 or 1,200 men. 
His situation was critical; but, quickly recovering 
from his surprise, his presence of miud enabled him 
to extricate himself from his difficulties by a bold 
stroke. With a mixture of dignity and anger, he de- 
manded of the officer with the flag how he dared to 
summon a victorious general iv the midst of his staff 
and the head-quarters of his army? “Tell the 
general who sent you,” he said, “ that if he wishes to 
insult the French army, I am here to avenge the in- 
sult; that he himself is my prisoner as well as his 
soldiers. I know that his corps is only one of the 
columns cut off by the divisions of my army which 
occupy the Salo and the road from Brescia to Trent. 
Tell him that if in eight minutes he does not lay 
down his arms, and if a single priming is, burnt, I 
will shoot him and his men.” He then desired the 
bandage to be removed, and continuing, he said, 
“ You now see General Bonaparte and his staff. Tell 





With what nerve could a man utter those familiar, 





your general that it is open to Lim to make a good 


—<—<—= 
prize.” The officer returned, and Bonaparte imme. 
diately ordered Berthier to cause the Grenadiers of 
the Guard te advance, and the few other troops that 
were in Lonato, with some pieces of artillery. ‘Ths 
officer in command of the enemy's column, very much 
surprised at learning that Bonaparte and his staf 
were at Lonato, then offered to capitulate, "No," 
said Bonaparte, “ I will not make a capitulation with 
men who are my prisoners.” The Austrian urgeg 
the point. Bonaparte then ordered a demonstration 
of attack to be made. The Austrian corps, consisting 
of 3,000 men and some artillery, then laid down their 
arms.—“ Military Ends and Moral Means.” By Colonel 
James I. Graham. 





THE “COURTS OF LOVE” IN PROVENCE. 


The Court of Eleanora of Guyenno, wife of Louis 
VII., and afterwards of Henry 11. of England, decided, 
in answer to a question: 

“Ti a favoured lover carries his homage to another 
lady, yet returns after a monthi’s absence and negle:t 
to his first love, onght tho lady to pardon him or to 
reject him?” that “such is the nature of love, that 
often two lovers pretend to be desirous of other ey- 
gagements, in order to assure themselves still more of 
the fidelity and constancy of the person loved; it would 
then be to offend the rights of love to reject, under 
such a pretext, the teuderuoss of a lover who returns 
penitent, unless there are proofs of his having beea 
unfaithful.” 

Such was the verdict pronounced by the suzerain of 
many countesses and chatelaines. ‘I'he court was, in- 
deed, so indulgent in matters that concerned it, that it 
ruled that no lady could accept presents of love 
without granting a return. This certainly left the 
chatelaine at liberty to decline receiving presents, but 
it attached a stigma upon all presents received. 

On the other hand, a knight who had violated the 
secrets of love was for ever to be rejected and despised; 
and any chatelaine who should show him favour in 
any way should be visited with similar reprisals. 
Such were the Courts of Love of old, when the 
escutcheons were not emblazoned with modern 
heresies, and before the noble hawk and falcon took 
their departure from the woods and hills of France, 
with the old nobility of the land. These courts held 
their sittings under popes, kings, and princes alike. 

Nostradamus relates that Counts Vintimille and De 
Tendes, having come on a visit to Pope Innocent VI, 
at Avignon, they went to hear the sentences decreed 
by the ladies at the Court of Love. 

Provence was at that epoch covered with flourishing 
cities, with castellated strongholds, with cathedrals, 
and well-cultivated abbeys and priories. These were 
dispersed all over the plains, valleys, and hills, from the 
Cevennes to the Alps; a nobility of exceeding chivalry 
and unbounded gallantry inhabited these feudal 
residences, in which brilliant courts and tournaments 
were held. 

Courts of Love, hawking, hunting, cavalcades, were 
the pastime of the chatelaines of the middle ages. 








INTERESTING TO THIN ProrLe.—The last change 
in the Banting mania has been the proposal to increase 
tle size of the meagre, against which proposal there 
is no possible objection, as far as can be seen. Savarin 
is the eminent authority in this matter, and observes, 
that the beauty of woman consists chiefly in the 
rounded limb and graceful curve. ‘I'he most rechercht 
toilet, the best dressmaker in the world, cannot supply 
certain absences, or hide certain angles. “A woman 
who is born thin,” says the professor, “can be fattened 
like a chicken.” 

As ExtraorpinarY Morner.—A woman of 
another heart and mind was rich Mrs. Turner, who 
“had one daughter, whom she used to torture for her 
amusement; instead of kindness slie vestowed pinches 
and instead of smiles, pricked her with pins. » 
young lady privately married Captain Straubenzee,an? 
the young people, with two sons, fell into age ; 
“By the interposition of some friends, the childre 
were introduced to their grandmother, who took them 
into favour, consented to keep them, aad were ES 
the estate on one trifling condition ; that the cli P 
should swear never to see the mother, and she — 
swear never to see them. ‘his the childrea = 
not do, and the mother would not. ‘The refusal of t : 
daughter ought to have pleaded her lengivene 
displayed the laudable tenderness of parental a “ “ 
but what can soften a rock? ‘The old “me .~ 
ever, suffered the two boys to remain with ws 
without goading or tweaking them; till mal ~~! 
tenderness induced their mother, one Oniy . . 
ing, to steal a peep out of » window io — -- 
see her sons go to church: which dread , aes 
coming to the knowledge of the old lady, she disca 
them for ever. She then offered the pen - et 
estate to a gentleman, whe replied, ‘If you onl 





to me, I will give it to Mr. Straubenzeb.’ 
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aS 
hovourably cut himself off. She then offered it to 
several otliers, who declined it with thanks. She then 
advertised it, not for sale, but for gift. At length a 
gentleman accepted the offer upon her own terms. 
This gentleman had five or six brothers; and, for fear 
that the property should in future revert to her own 
family, she entailed the estate upon every one of them, 
and their heirs according to priority."—“ Wakefield 
Worthies.” By the Rev. J. H. Lupton, M.A. 








ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &c., &c. 


CHAPTER LIX. ‘ 
THE WIDOW’'S STAY. 
His eyes are like the eagle's, yetsometimes, 
Liker the dove's; and at his will he wins 


All hearts with softness, or with spirit awes. 
Home. 








Fearless he is and scorning all disguise, 
What he dares do, or think, though men may start, 
He speaks with mild, yet unaverted eyes. 

Shelley. 


Amy Wrnve had suffered all of physical agony 
and mental anguish that a human being could endure 
andsurvive. * 

Stunned into insensibility by the tremendous blow 
that had fallen upon her, she had remained for a long 
time unconcious of all that was passing around her. 
And her awakening to life again was only a return 
to grief and despair, so acute and intense as to plunge 
her into a brain fever, to which succeeded a coma so 
deep as to resemble death. 

During this period of her illness, the outcast child 
remained in her chamber, and friends in and 
out fearless of disturbing her, for nothing could disturb 
her then. 

For the most part of the time old Nancy watched 
in the sick room, and little Owen minded the shop. 
But when domestic affairs required the presence of 
the old woman down-stairs, the boy left his place 
behind the counter and took hers beside the bed, and, 
almost heart-broken, gazed at the white, rigid, insen- 
sible form before him, It was like gazing upon the 
corpse of his mother. 

At length there came a crisis in her illness—a crisis 
that the doctor who came a long distance twice a week 
to see Ler, knew would be for life or death. She was 
aroused from her coma by the sacred pangs of ma- 
ternity. The forsaken child was carried out of her 
clhamler; Owen was also banished from the scene; 
but often crept up-stairs in a frenzy of anxiety to 
listen and watch and inquire at his mother’s door, 
and was often rebuked and threatened and driven 
away by old Nancy, who, with her gossips, held 
possession of the chamber. 

At last, after a night of intense suffering and ex- 
treme danger, Amy gave Lirth to another child—a 
fine, healthy girl, that promised to live and do well. 

It was strange that Amy survived, but she did so, 
aud fell into ® long, refreshing sleep, from which she 
awoke late in the afternoon. 

Almost her first thought then was of her darling, 
tauished little son, and she longed for his presence 
and sent for him. 

Old Nancy went down with the message. She 
= Owen, pale, patient, and anxious, waiting in the 
“Well, I suppose, now you'll be satisfied; for the 
dear knows as you've been Worse nor a thorn in my 
— “ a blister on had back, for the last two days, 

ur running after m ski ions!” 
mid the eld — e and asking questions 
Pe Is mother better 2” breathlessly inquired Amy’s 


“Yes, she’s all right, and has sent for you; so now 
you can go up and see her while I kindles the fire, 
and puts on the kettle for tea. . 
Sea has thank ore Oh! with all my heart, 
t ven!” exclai i i - 
e 5 apipeel aimed the boy, impulsively start 
__ Stay,” said old Nancy, catching him by his arm— 
wat 80 fast, and not so loud! She can’t ee; a noise 


Like magic fell the warnin i 
> ag g on little Owen’s ears 
oe him to the utmost quietness of motion, 80 
da 'e noiselessly ascended the stairs,and entered the 
— silent room. 
.,vome to me, Owen; come to me, my own boy,” 
“a te lovingly holding out her pn to he ea 
bedeiae” his way through the shadows towards her 


— a4 area her with as much of awe as of ten- 
: ag - use for so many weeks she had hovered 
the vi ‘bl owy line that separates the two worlds of 
ae sitle andl the invisible, that to her young son 

: —— &8 one returned from the dead. 
ut when he felt her arms around Lim, tenderness 


overcame awe, and he burst into tears, and wept 
silently. 

“My poor fellow; I heard you at my door very 
often yesterday, my boy; and my heart yearned to 
you and I longed to let you in, Owen,” she said, 
gently caressing him. 

“Oh, mother, I was so troubled! But I prayed— 
oh! I prayed all the time to heaven that you might 
live,” said Owen. 

“It has heard you, my dear.” 

“ Acd, oh! how thankful I am because you are bet- 
ter!” 

“That is right, my son. Many people pray to 
heaven for help, but forget to thank it when it has 
been given.” 

*T will not, mother. 
) grateful,” said the boy. 

And then silence fell between the mother and son 
for a few moments, during which shesilently caressed 
him. At length, when his emotion hai somewhat 
subsided, she laid her hand tenderly on his head, and 
said : 

“ Owen, my son, do you know that you are now our 
only earthly stay?” 

“ Yes, mother, dear, I know it; and though I am 
only a little boy, I feel that heaven will make me 
ore for your sake,” said Owen, stooping and kissing 


I will never forget to be 


r. 

“ Poor little man!” murmured Amy, dreamily. 

“T will work for you, mother, never fear,” said the 
boy, repeating the kiss. 

** Owen, dear, there is another to work for. Hea- 
ven has seut me a little daughter, and you a little 
sister; I have no one now to show her to but you. 
3ut you will welcome her and love her, will you not, 
dear?” said Amy, uncovering a small bundle that lay 
by her side, and displaying a little pink baby to the 
wondering eyes of the boy. 

“@h, yes, mother dear, I will love her and work 
for her too. I will work for you and for Both little 
sisters,” answered Owen, witha boy’s unbounded con- 
fidence and undisciplined enthusiasm. ’ 

“ Both little sisters, my love! what do you mean?” 
inquired Amy, uneasily. 

“ Oh, for this little sister and the poor little orphan 
one.” 

“ Oh—you mean that unfortunate babe! Isn’t she 
taken away by her friends yet?” inquired Amy, in 
dismay. 

“Oh, no, mother dear ; not one of her friends have 
been near her. We haven't any idea yet who her 
friends are. We were waiting for you to get well, to 
tell us.” 

“And I have very little to tell. Is it possible that 
no one has been to inquire for that child?” 

“ There was an old woman came a few days ago, 
and wanted to take the baby away with her; but I 
didn’t like the looks of her, and I wouldn't let her have 
the baby.” 

“Why not, my dear? Wasn't she a friend? Didn't 
she come from the clild’s family.” 

“Oh, no, mother dear; she only heard we wanted a 
nurse for the baby, and she wanted to carry it to her 
granddaughter, who had lost her own, aud would 
have been glad to get ours.” 

“ Ours, Owen?” 

“ Yes, mother; she is ours until her friends come 
for her, isn’t she? ” 

“T don’t know. 
now?” 

“ Down-stairs. Nancy took her out of your room 
early yesterday morning, for fear she would disturb 


Where is the unfortunate child 


ou. 
“ What can I do with that child? ” exclaimed Amy, 
in consternation. 
“T can work for her, mother—I can work for her as 
wellas for you and for this little sister.” 
“* My poor little Don Quixote! how much faith in 
yourself you have!” said Amy, gazing proudly and 
fondly on her little son. 
“ Yes—I have, mother! And faith in heaven, 
too! I know I can earn a heap of money—I know I 
can, mind you!” said Owen, nodding his head confi- 
dently. 
“Can you, my darling? I would like to know 
how?” demanded his mother, with a pensive smile 
at his earnestness. It was the first wan smile that 
had dawned on Amy’s face in the dark night of her 
sorrow, and Owen hailed it as a herald of the coming 
day. “I would like to know how you will earn so 
much money ? ” 
“ Why, in the same way that I have been earning 
it all along since you have been ill; by standing be- 
hind the counter and selling things out of the shop— 
mostly fancy things like shaving-soap, and pen- 
knives, and tooth-powder, and such; though some- 
times I sold salts, and soda, and magnesia, and such. 
La! why, mother, some days 1 have taken as much 
as ten shillings!” 
“Indeed!” 





“Yes; and I always put one-half of the money 








away, to keep up the stock with, and give the other 
half to Nancy to keep house with.” 

“* My prudent little son! Who could have thought 
you possessed so much foresight? ” smiled Amy. 

“ Oh, it was not my foresight! I only remembered 
what my father——” 

Owen suddenly paused in dismay. 

Amy threw up her hands and covered her face. 

And a dead silence fell between them. 

Now, in truth, at their first meeting, and during 
their whole interview, the thought deepest in the 
heart of the widow and the orphan had been the 
thought of the dead husband and father; but neither 
had dared to give it utterance; each had feared to 
breathe his name, lest by so doing they should lose 
the small degree of self-control they possessed ; until 
now that the boy's earnest impetuosity broke the 
spell, and an awful silence followed the utterance of 
that “ one loved name.” 

Amy yeiled her face and wept softly, and Owen 
sank on his knees, and got possession of one of her 
hands, and covered it with kisses and bathed it with 
tears. 

It was a signal instance of the boy's newly-acquired 
power of self-control that he refrained from throwing 
himself upon his mother’s bosom, and weeping 
tumultuously, 

“He is in heaven, mother—dear mother, he is in 
heaven; try to be quiet,” be whispered, through his 
tears. 

“IT know it, my darling—I know it; and I will 
try,” murmared Amy. 

And after a little while she wiped her eyes, and 
raised Owen from his kneeling position, so that he 
once more stood beside her. 

“% And don’t be afraid, mother. Indeed, I can make 
enough money for you and both little sisters,” he said, 
stooping over her and kissing her. 

“J know you will do your best, my darling, and I 
believe that heaven will bless your efforts; but, 
Owen, my little man, I fear that we cannot afford to 
keep the strange baby—I fear we shall be obliged to 
send her away.” 

“Oh, no, no, no, mamma! do not send poor little 
Gladdys away. She doesn’t cost much, indeed! She 
eats such a little—little bit! Why, the cat costs 
more than she does, mother. And you wouldn't keep 
the cat and send Gladdys away, would you, mother ?” 
pleaded Owen. 

Amy smiled again at the earnestness of his man- 
—s the quaintness of his argument, as she re- 

lied : 

“It is not only the cost, dear Owen—though that 
will increase at the rate of compound interest 
every mouth—it is not the cust, but the trouble, my 
dear.” 

“Oh, mother dear, she gives so little trouble! 
Half the time while Nancy was waiting on you, I 
made her food. And she would drink a teaspoonful, and 
then smile in my face. And then another teaspoonful 
and another smile. Just as if she was thanking me 
for it. And then, when I lay her in her cradle again, 
she lies there and watches me with her soft dark 
eyes, while I go around, putting away the things. 
Why, it is such a pleasure to take care of her, that it 
is scarcely any trouble at all! Why, the guinea-pigs 
give more trouble than little Gladdys does. And you 
wouldn't keep guinea-pigs and send little Gladdys 
away, would you, mother? ” 

Again Amy smiled at her son, as she answered : 

“TI do not know, dear; I cannot decide yet. But, 
Owen, my darling, do not call your pet, Gladdys— 
that was the name of you dear father’s favourite 
sister, and it must be the name of his little daughter, 
you know.” 

“Sure enough,” said Owen, as if a new light had 
dawned upon him; “ but it is a pity, too, for Gladdys 
is a name that suits my pet. I am glad you called 
her my pet, for so she is, mother. And the name of 
Gladdyssuits her, because although she is so very quiet 
that she scarcely ever cries, yet when she smiles she 
looks so glad! so glad! like—like—I don't know 
what!” he concluded, at @ loss for a simile for the 
heavenly brightness of a baby’s smile. 

At this moment there was a fumbling noise outside 
of the door, followed by the blundering entrance of 
old Nancy bearing a small tray, upon which was 
neatly arranged the tea and toast she had prepared 
for the sick woman. : 

“ And so, Nancy, no one has ever come to claim 
that poor child?” said Amy. 

“Not a single soul, ma'am. It’s forsook, that’s my 
opinion ; it’s forsook!” the woman replied, firmly. 

‘*‘ What on earth shall we do with it, Nancy?” 

“Send it to the asylum, that’s:my opinion. Send 
it to the asylum.” 

* But, oh, those asylums! I don’t know what they 
are in this neigibourhood; but they are the purga- 
tories of children where I came from,” sighed Amy. 

“Well, so they are here, and that’s a fact, But, 
la! what can you do? You can’t support no 
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foundlings. So you will have to send it to the asylum. 
And it is a pity for it too, poor little thing; fora 

quieter, sweeter, better little child never was born, and 
that is the sacred truth. And there isa heap of dif- 
erenceamong children, and that Ican tell you. Laws! 
why some of them is just as cross’ and spiteful and 
Venomous as wasps; and they squall from mornisg 
till night, and then bawl from night till morning. I 
Know them. Didn’t I nurse the whole thirteen girls 
and beys, one after another, for my first missus—and 
the very screamingest creatures that ever drove a poor 
nurse raving mad? But this one is the very patientest 
little angel as ever was, and it is a shame of its 
parients to go and forsake it, and a crying pity for it 
to be sent to the asylum. Some time, J suppose, you 
will have to do it.” 

“Well, I will not do it yet a while at least” said 
Amy. “It seems alindst to break Owen's heart for me 
to talk of sending his pet away.” 

“Well, there then, I said it! I never, no I never 
did see anything take to anything else as that boy 
does to that baby. Why he loves it as if it was his 
grandmother!” exclaimed Nancy. 

“It is strane, too; for boys do not usually like 
babies ; on the contrary, they generally very much 
dislike them. But theu Owen is mot like other boys, 
he has all his father’s tenderness of pity for the 
helpless,” said Amy, as the tears sprang to her 
eyes. 

“There now, don’t you go to, crying! You'll just 
throw yourself back into a fever again,” expostulated 
Nancy. 

“TI won't give way, Nancy ; indeed I won't,” said the 
poor young widow, wiping her eyes, and then taking 
up her cup of tea. 

“ And now, I am going down to eat my supper and 
feed the baby. You may stay with your mother until 
I come back, if you don’t talk too much to disturb ber. 
But when I come back, you must bid your mother 
good-night and leave her to goto sleep. You hear 
that, Owen, don't you?” 

“Yes, Nancy, I hear,” smiled Owen. “ And “to 
hear is to obey,’ as the courtiers say to the sultans in 
the Arabian Nights.” 

“TI don't know anything about Arabian Nights nor 
Days; but I know you've got to mind what I say to 
you, young sir,” replied Nancy, as she left the room. 

**Mother, dear,” said Owen, producing the little 
order-slate from under his arm as he approached the 
bed. side, “ you know the old woman I told you about 
who came to take the baby away?” 

“Yes, Owen—well?” 

“ Well, I promised to tell you abont her, and to give 
you her name and a:ldress, in case you should want a 
nurse for the baby, and now I give them to you be- 
cause I promised her to do so, and not because I think 
you will let her have the baby.” 

“ Well, Owen, let me hear it, dear.” 

The boy read off the address from the slate; and 
continued : 

“And it is but fair, mother, to tell you that she 
offered to take the baby for nothing, because her 
grand-daugiiter wanted one in the place of her lost 
child so badly. But still I do hope that you will not 
let the poor little thing go.” 

“T dont know, Owen. The offer is worth con- 
sidering, or it would be if it were not just a little 
suspicieus. Why do you hope I will not let the baby 

o? ” 

“Just for a reason you have mentioned, mother, 
dear. You say it looked suspicions. And I did not 
like the woman’s look atall! And besides, she effered 
to give me five pounds, if I would let her take the 
baby away.” 

“ That looks more suspicious still! Owen, are you 
sure that she was not a lady? "inquired Amy, as her 
thoughts reverted to the dark-robed gentleweman .n 
the mysterious house that had been described to her 
by her husband on the night before his murder. 

“TI don’t know, motlier; slic was dressed like a poor 
woman, and she talked like an ignorant one.” 

“ What was the colour of her hair, Owen?” 

“Tt was grey, mother.” 

“Oh, then she was not the same!” murmured 
Amy. 
“And she had such queer eyebrows to go along 
w'th grey hair! ‘hey were quite black.” 

“ Ah!” cried Amy, rising on her elbow. 

“ And such singular eyes, mother! I hope it is no 
hwrm to say it; but—she reminded me of an old cat— 
hur eyes were so very green.” 

“It is the same! ” exclaimed Amy, in great excite- 
mit nt. 

‘ The same what, mother dear ?” inquired Owen, in 
6u1 prise. 

“ Never mind what, now, my boy. I will tell you 
presently, perlaps. But now you tell me—what sort 
of a nose bad this woman?” 

“ A sharp nose, mamma, a very sharp one!” 
“ And her lips?” 





as if she was one that wouldn't let any little boys 
have any apples off ler trees; nor woulda’t allow the 
cat to lie on the hearth rug even in the winter time; 
nor permit the servant te go home and see her sick 
mother; nor do anything good-natured.” 

“ A selfish, cruel, ruthless woman ; it is the same!” 

“ And oh! mother, there was another thing I forgot 
to tell you about “ 

“ What was that, dear?” 

“Why, though she did dress so poorly and talk so 
badly, I noticed, when she pulled off her glove, that 
her hand was as white as milk, and her fingers were 
long and thin, like a lady’s.” 

“She is a lady in rank, at least, Owen!” 

“A lady! Do you know her, mother dear?” 

“T know of her; but know no good of her! She is 
the mortal enemy of that poor helpless babe, and seeks 
her life, as Herod sought the lives of the inuocents in 
Bethlehem.” 

“Oh, mother!” cried little Owen, in horror and 
amazement so great that he could utter no more. 

“Oh! how wrong I[ am to tell my unsuspicious 
child such dreadful things as these!” exclaimed Amy, 
looking remorsefully at her little son. 

“Oh, no, no, no, dear mother; please don’t say so! 
Who else have you to tell but me? ‘Tell me all that 
is on your mind, dear mother, for I can bear to hear 
all that you can hear to tell! Tell me who that 
wicked woman is, and why she wishes to destroy this 

r baby,” said Owen, earnestly. 

“TI do not know who she is, my dear, nor why she 
seeks the life, of the child; I only know, from what 
your dear father told me on the same day of his 
death, that she does so. Some day, my boy, I will 
tel you what it was your father told me. I will tell 
everything I know, which is not much. [I will keep 
no secrets from you, my boy, and you will keep none 
from me, I know. And we will be friends and con- 
fidantes, will we not, my little son? ” 

“Oh, yes, yes, mother dear, we will.” 

The boy stooped ard pressed a fervent kiss upon 
his mother’s lips. 

“ And now | must not talk any more; and, besides, 
I hear old Nancy coming up, and she will be worried 
if she finds me excited,” said Amy, with a smile, as 
she composed herself on her bed. 

And, in fact, Nancy entered almost the same mo- 
ment. 

When the old woman had struck a match and 
lighted the night taper, she came to the bed to 
examine her patient; and finding Amy nervous, 
agitated, and feverish, she took her own metliod of 
soothing such sufferings; namely, by a vigorous 
scolding, impartially divided between the mother and 
the son. 

“There now, I thought how it was going to be 
between you two. Master Owen, didn’t I tell you not 
to talk to your ma, eh?” 

“It was I who talked to him, Nancy,” said her 
mistress, ‘Kiss me. Good-night, Owen, and go to 
bed! ” continued Amy, drawing the head of her little 
son down to her lips, and then dismissing him from 
the room. 

But Owen did not go to bed at once. He went 
and shut up the shop, and then he sat down by the 
cradle of the forsaken child, and watched it until 
old Nancy came down-stairs to convey it up to 
Amy’s room, where she herself was to sleep that 
night. 

Then Owen went up to the little back attic that he 
had occupied since his mother’s illness; and he knelt 
down and thanked God for his mother’s recovery, and 
laid himself upon his little bed and fell into a peaceful 
sleep. 








CHAPTER LX. 


INVESTIGATIONS, 
A frank, bright boy, who has not learned 
To quail at frown of man. Mac 


DELIcaTE organizations, like that of Amy Wynne, 
are frequently very elastic, and they rebound quickly 
and easily from illness and depression. They are not 
strong, but they are active. So in less than a fortnight 
Amy left her bed; and though still confined to her 
room, she began to interest and engage herself with 
her small domestic affairs. ’ 

And first, when she looked at her own pretty, 
healthy, thriving little girl, whom she loved so tenderly, 
she pitied the poor, little, friendless, and forsaken babe, 
that had been cast upon her mercy for shelter, She 
sent for it to be brought to her room; and when she 
found it looking pale, and thin, and weak, as mother- 
less children, fed by hand, too often do look, her kind 
heart melted towards it, and she took it to her 
own bosom, to sharé with her own child her nursing 
love. 

As sure as we live, there are some angels in this 
world. 

As soon as Amy was able to dress and go down- 





———<—== 
had an interview with the Rev. Mr. Morley, Dr Ou 
ning, and magistrate Allen, who ealled on her tonne, 
all the particulars she might be able to give them j 
aid of their search after the murderer of Doctor 
Wynne. 

Amy felt now that the time had come for he 
to be unsealed; and so she frankly told inten 
all the facts that she knew, and all the possibilities 
slie conjectured that were, or might haye been, con 
nected with her husband's death. 4 

She related tie particulars of his summons forth 
miduight in that memorable storm; his visit to the 
mysterious patient in the lonely house; his interview 
with the sinister woman whem he suspected of 
criminal designs against the life of the child that ws 
born there that night, and that was afterwards com. 
mitted te his care; of his second midnight visit to the 
same my — he expected to receive a large vam 
of money for the support of the child, but : 
he pan ferrin ¢ my bet om whit 

So far Amy spoke of facts correctly, 

But when she was questioned as to what st of g 
house this was, and in whai direction it lay from the 
village, she answered according to her best belief, but, 
of course, erroneously : 

That it was a large and handsome ho standing i 
its own ornamented grounds, and situated some = 
miles north of the villaze. 

Now the reader knows that the old house in the 
woods, so far from being a handsome ene, standing in 
its own ornamented grounds, was a dilapitated and 
unsightly edifice in the midat of a totally neglected 
thicket. And instead of being situated north of the 
village, stood due south. 

But Amy had been naturally enough led into these 
mistakes by the statements of Doctor Wynne, who had 
himself been deceived —first, by the dumb ‘river, who 
took him from the village by the north road, makings 
circuit for the south; and then by the dark lady, who 
had brought him out of the deep midnight into s 
brilliant and gorgeous iuterior, that naturally suggested 
a handsome exterior. 

But Amy's description, so firmly believed by herseli 
te be as correct as it was clear, utterly bewildered ber 
auditors, who looked from one to the other in per- 
plexity. 

There was positively no such house as the one she 
described in the whole neighboarhood—except—yes! 
oh! good gracious ! 

All eyes turned in wender towards the magistrate, 
whose face grew scarlet, as well it might; for his 
own house—his grand new house, of which he was s 
proud and vain—was {positively the only one in the 
whole county that in the least degree answered the 
description, and it answered it to a nicety. 

It was a magnificently built and elegantly fur- 
nished mansion, beautifully situated in its own orm- 
mented grounds, and about three miles north of the 
village. x 

No wonder that perplexity grew into consternation 
on the part of the spectators, or that surprise arose 
to anger on that of the magistrate, who presently found 
his tongue, and complained bitterly: 3 
“ Upon my soul, gentlemen both, I really thinkit 
very odd that you should turn and gaze upon mein 
the way you do, as if you expected me to ownthe 
child, or the murder, or both perhaps! It is true that 
my country-seat does rather closely resemble the 
house described by the lady as the one visited tht 
night by the late Doctor Wynne; and perhaps it isthe 
only house in the county that does so; but I hop, 
gentlemen and madam, that no one hero, or elsewhere, 
imagines that my household is, or ever could be, cot 
nected with any disreputable family secret -" 

“Qh! no, no, no, Mr. Allen! Certainly nd 
Assuredly not !” hastily exclaimed Amy in dismay. 

“Quite impossible, of course,” admitted parsa 
Morley. 

« You see we were only astonished and thrown of 
our guard by tha description suiting your eee 
accurately ; but, of course, not one of us coul nm 
moment have imagined it to be the one or 
as containing a family mystery,” explained 
Canning. : F 

‘And, in truth, it would have required abold —* 
tion to have conceived of any family mystery 
well-regulated household of the magistrate, con - 
only of himself, a staid bacuelor of sixty reap 
of good repute in church and state, yet yes 
sisters, maiden ladies of still riper age 4 8 

jiety. P 
. “But, since it is quite out of the question we 
should have been Mr. Allen's honse, whose 
could it have been? I am, comparatively spent 
stranger in your neighbourhood, cagerseee 
must look to you for assistance peng 8 + 
house and elucidating this mystery, 54! y 

aling to her visitors. ” 
Pet Ay, indeed! what house could it have been? 


quired the magistrate. octor shook their bests 








“ They were thin and pinched up and sour-looking, 


stairs, and bear the excitement of the conversation, she 


But the parson and the d 
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vithout, however, been able to shake any suggestion 


. pare was at fault, as of course it must have 
been, when they were looking in a diametrically op- 
ite direction to true one, for a house entirely 

, om the real one - 
on a council broke up, without the members 
having come to any satisfactory conclusion. 

And, though, in the course «f the next few weeks 
every possible investigation was set on foot, and ad- 
rertisements were put in the newspapers—some offer- 
ing large rewards for the apprehension of the mur- 
derers of Dostor Hugh Wyuuve, still supposed to be 
the band of robbers, and others calling upon the 
friends of the forsaken babe, left with Mrs. Wynne, to 
come forward and claim it,—nothing whatever was 
dire, (To be continued.) 
— OO 


FORESTERS AND ODD-FELLOWS. 


Ax important feature of the Foresters’ Society, in 
common with the Odd Fellows’ Society, is the relief 
afforded by them to members travelling in search of 
employment. A clearance and licence to travel is 
issued, together with a number of cheques of 1s. each 
These are presented to the relieving-officer of the 
Order in the towns through which the travelling 
members pass while in search of work, and they are 
cashed at the rate of one a day for a period of six 
weeks, or so long asthe applicants remain unem- 
leyed. 
’ §o soon as the member finds work, and is again in 
receipt of wages, his travelling licence must be given 
up to the court of the district, together with such 
cheques as remain uncashed. ‘The other objects of 
the society are of a similar character to those of the 
Manchester Unity; as well as their organization and 
government, which are representative and popular. 

The principal officers of the executive body are— 
the High Chief Ranger, the High Sub-Chief Ranger, 
the Treasurer of the High Court, the Secretary of the 
High Court, and a Senior and Junior Woodward. 
The High Court of the body consists of deputies from 
all the districts, and meets annually in some important 
town for the transaction of business. 

‘The secret orders next to these,sin point of numbers, 
are the Grand United Order of Odd-Fellows, with 
56,603 members; the Loyal Order of Ancient Shep- 
herds, 40,000; the Order of Ancient Druids, 58,913; 
the National Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
32,000; the United Order of Free Gardeners, 18,577. 

These societies print and publish among their 
members accounts of their income avd expenditure, as 
well as the transactious cf their governing bodies, 
Some of the Orders maintain periodicals of a highly 
creditable character, the profits of which go to the 
general fund. We have always found the office 
bearers of the societies we have mentioned ready to 
supply information, when requested of them, relative 
totheir condition and management. 

This caunct, however, be sail of a number of other 
leuefit Societies, so-called, of a lower erder and looser 
organization, ‘Thus, the Aucient Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, principally belonging to London, claim 
to number about a half-a-milfion of members ; but it 
appears from their laws that a certain proportion of 
them--it may be the largest—are merely “ harmonic” 
‘members, paying 3s. entrance money, and 1d. for 
tending each meeting of the lodge, their only benefit 
Ure. in the enjoyment of the “ harmony.” Only 
ie “Huancial” meubers pay for sick allowance and 
eral money at death. ‘These lodges still partake of 
~ free-and-easy” character ef the origiual Odd 
4 © Yen hy w the Manchester Unity and most 
depatted, ern bodies huve in a great measure 


hit ny of Works are bound by Act of Parlia- 
Seas keep their money at the Bank of England. 
oo vind the high rate of money just now, and the 
my pen Lage of many large joint-stock banks, 
tind 4 abardship, ‘I'he Board has represented 
eed Ne Bank, and the latter has agreed to allow 5 
vhgese or annum on £200,000 for three months— 
. pithape the ee cPavers & bonus of £2,500. This 
met te at ga case to the Bank granting in- 
, — Scene Ix Court.—A Fatuer Drsown1ne 
~ a the Manchester Police Court, a man, 
aoa “ ‘am Harrison, was charged by the over- 
eahiges Manchester Union with deserting his two 
et oo of whom, a little girl of eleven years of 
nenthe come chargeable to the parish. The pri- 
cal irene lived in Manchester last winter for 
ent to Lig ouths, but on the 20th of April last he 
children oe to join his ship, leaving his two 
- to Liven ute. One of the two children was 
hiter-in-lg "pool and maintained by the prisoner's 
W, the other being takento the Manchester 


Workhouse. A warrant was issued for the prisoner's 
apprehension, and he was taken into custody while 
on board a ship in one of the Liverpool docks. He 
was at once taken to the house of his sister-in-law, 
who at once identified him as the father of the chil- 
dren. ‘The prisoner denied that he knew either his 
sister-in-law or the child. He was then brought to 
Manchester, and when confronted with his little girl 
declared that he had never seen her in his life. When 
the prisoner was brought into court the child wept 
bitterly, and clung to him, evidently with the greatest 
affection. The heartless wretch deelared he did not 
know her, and as she closely embraced him, said, ‘* Go 
away, I don't know you at all.” ‘The scene was really 
painful, for while the child refused to be separated 
from him, her sobs and cries ringing through the 
court, the prisoner continued to disown her. It was 
with the greatest difficulty she could be separated from 
him, but this having been accomplished, the prisoner 
was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 

Tue Russian papers announce the death of the 
famous General Paul Petrovitsch Liprandi, so well 
known in the Crimean war. He led the Russian 
troops at Inkermann, Nov. 5, 1854, and was immor- 
talised by Punch— 

“ Remember, remember, 
The 5th of November, 
Inkermann, powder, and shot, 
When General Liprandi 
Met Jack, Pat, and Sandy, 
And a mighty fine licking he got.” 
Latterly General Liprandi commanded the 6th Division 
of Infantry in the interior of the Russian Empire. 

A Mutter Case 1x Inp1a.—A murderous outrage 
has recently taken place on the East Indian Railway, 
between Ahmoodpore and Bhulpore. A gentleman, 
travelling in a second-class carriage, was suddenly at- 
tacked by a person travelling in the same carriage, and 
robbed of his watch; and after being beaten severely, 
was thrown out of the window, but contrived to lay 
hold of the footstep of the carriage, and by clinging 
to the buffer, held on till the train reached the station. 
The man who committed the outrage is in custody.— 
Bombay Gazette, Sept. 28. 

ee 


TRICK OF AN ADVENTURESS. 


Eanr.y one morning, while sojourning in Paris, ac- 
companied by a friend, I took a ride out to the Bois de 
Boulogne—a thick, beautiful wood, or forest, about 
two miles from the city, answering to the Hyde Park 
of London. 

A carriage drove past us at great speed, containing 
two or more persons, as a glimpse through the window 
showed us, 

“ Rather late, I suppose!” said my friend, with a 
meaning nod. 

“Who?” 

He pointed after the carriage. 

“ Late for what?” 

“The meeting.” 

“ What meeting ? ” 

“Why, Frank, you are uncommonly stupid this 
morning, I must say. Have you none of the fabled 
giant's power of smelling blood? Do you not com- 
prehend that gentlemen seldom dash off in a closed 
carriage, at this early hour, toward the Bois de Bou- 
logne, without the serious intention of settling an affair 
of honour?” 

“Ha! aduel? I understand you now.” 

“T thought you would, after a lengthy explanation,” 
laughed my friend Cheever. 

“ Yes,” I retorted, “ your natural verbosity requires 
you to use about three times as many words as any- 
bedy else to express the same thing.” 

“ And for your comprehension, about three times as 
many as for anybody else,” was the quick rejoinder of 
my friend. 

On entering the wood, we were suddenly confronted 
by a beautiful woman, of perhaps twenty-five years of 
age. The first we saw of her, she sprung out of a 
thicket, directly in front of our horse, aud so suddenly 
and unexpectedly that he shied, reare, and plunged, 
and, in spite of my best management, for I had the 
reins, one of the wheels rubbed agaiust her dress, and 
it was almost a m‘acle that it did not strike and knock 
her down. 

“ Hold up, gentlemen, for the love of heaven!” she 
cried, wringing her hands, as one in great mental or 
physical distress, and seeming not to give a thought 
to her narrow escape. 

“ What is it, madam ? ” said Cheever, leaping from 
the buggy, springing forward, and seizing the horse 
by the bit. 

* Oh, do not kill him, gentlemen, for he is my hus- 
band, and his death would drive me mad!” 

“Kill whom ? ” asked Cheever. 

“ My husband—Colonel Deloire.” 





“J assure you, madam, we do not even lsnow him.” 


“Who are you, then?” demanded the lady, with 
an eager, piercing look, 

“ A couple of very quiet Englishmen, madam, who 
have come out for an early, morning ride—nothing 
more terrible, I assure you.” 

“Your name ?—your name?” impatiently demanded 
the lady. 

“George Cheever and Franklin Madison, at your 
service.” 

“Tam wrong, then! and oh, heaven, this mistake 
will be fatal!” fairly groaned the lady, with a look ef 
the most terrible despair. 

“Whom did you take us for, madam? and why 
did you suppose we intended to kill your husband?” 
I now inquired. 

“He received a challenge last night, and went out 
this morning to fight a duel,” answered the poor 
lady, with a burst of grief that was painful to witness. 
‘*He promised he would not go—l fell asleep—and 
when I woke up he was gone. Oh, merciful heaven! 
I know he will be killed.” 

“Ha! the carriage that dashed past us, Frank?” 
said Cheever. 

“ Yes, yes, I see!” 

“Oh, gentlemen, if you know anything of this 
affair, save my husband, and may all holy beings love 
you ever! ” cried Madame Deloire. 

“We certainly know vothing of the affair, nor 
where to look for your Lusband, madam,” said €heever; 
“ but a close carriage drove past us, at unusual speed, a 
short time ago, and we surmised it might contain a 
duelling party.” 

“Oh, yes! yes! my husband was there !—save him! 
save him!” 

“Tf we only knew where to look!” returned I, 
bezinning to feel much of the anxiety of the distressed 
wife. 

“Let us make a dash for it, Frank, and take our 
chances,” said Cheever. 

“ And take mo with you, gentlemen, for the love of 
heaven |” cried Madame Deloire. 

Ilere was an unlooked-for request. 

Our buggy was alight, airy vehicle, only calculated 
for two persons; and Low three were to ride in it, and 
one of these a lady, without making quite a ridiculous 
appearance, was not very clear to either my friend or 
myself, 

And yet how could we, consistent with any degreo 
of gallantry, refuse the request of an afllicted lady 
under the circumstances ? 

“Ll tell you what, Frank,” said my friend, after a 
momentary hesitation; ‘do you take the lady, and 
drive off in search of Cvlonel Deloire, and I will re- 
main about here till you return. Here, madam,” he 
added, before I had time to reply, taking the excited 
lady by the arm to assist her—“ quick! this way— 
step up here—there is no time to be lost!” And, 
almost as he ceased spoaking, I found her seated by 
my side. 

There was a good deal of novelty, and something of 
romance in my position; but, for all that, 1 was not 
altogether pleased, and would much have preferred 
exchanging places with my friend, whose twinkling 
eye showed me he was better satisfied as matters 
were, 

“Come, Frank,” he said—‘‘drive on and hunt up 
the colonel: a moment's delay may be fatal to the 
lady’s hopes.” 

“Oh, yes! yes! Quick! quick! For the love 
of heaven, save my husband!” cried my fuir com- 
panien. 

“Which way, then, madam ? ” asked I, drawing up 
the reins. 

She pointed straight before us, and away we flew. 

Well, here was a change in a few minutes that was 
very remarkable, to say the least. Who could have 
predicted, one brief quarter of an hour before, that I, 
a staid bachelor of thirty, then quietly riding out with 
a friend, should now be dashing off, through a thick 
forest, with the young and handsome wife of a French 
colonel. And if seen by any interested party, acquainted 
with the lady and not acquainted with the facts, 
might it not place me in a rather awkward situation ? 
more especially in the event of the duclling husband 
being a jealous, irascible man, and the report reaching 
him before either of us could see him and give an ex- 
planation. ‘l'his merely occurred to me, but did not 
trouble me, as I knew my intentions were honourable 
and even self-saerificing ; and with a heart all right, a 
man can stand up boldly, and bravely face any 
charge. 

“Do you know whether we are now going right or 
wrong, madam?” I preseutly inquired, as we dashed 
on through the wood. 

“ Alas! no—how should 1?” sho answered, wring- 
ing her hands. “I only know I must find and save 
my dear husband, or I shall go mad,” 

It was all chance then—for the wood was large, and 
there was at least a thousand to one against our find- 
ing the spot selected for the meeting, aud reaching it 
before the end of the affair of howour. 1 knew that a 
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certain loco sscyueuwu part of the weod was more 
generally selected for a hostile purpose than any other, 
and toward this I now drove with great speed, taking 
every road that seemed to lead into the deeper and 
darker portion of the forest. 

At length, by a sudden turn in the road, we came 
directly upon two vehicles, standing near together, 
and one of them I believed to be the carriage which had 
passed my friend and I at such speed. I trembled 
with excitement—perhaps I was not yet too late' I 
drew up, gave the lady the reins, leaped out, and ran 
forward through some bushes, in the hope of getting 
sight of the parties before the fatal signal should be 
given. 

In less than a minute I saw them directly before 
me. The principals were stationed for an exchange 
of shots, and the seconds were in the act of moving 
away from them. Off to the left were three other 
persons, the drivers of the carriages and the surgeon, 
the latter in the act of coolly spreading out his im- 
plements, to be ready for the work prepared for him. 

“Hold, gentlemen!” i shouted, bounding forward 
like a wild man. 

The secons stopped, the principals turned, the 
surgeon looked up, and every one stared at me. I 
reached the ground, panting for breath. I glanced 
hurriedly at the principals, to divine which was my 
man. One was stout and bluff, grey-haired, and forty- 
five; the other was tall, slender, graceful, and thirty. 
If I had seen either face in the carriage, it was that of 
the latter; and that vehicle, the lady had said, con- 
tained her husband. He, then, must be the one I 
sought. Under any less excitement, I should have 
had sense enough to inquire which was Colonel 
Deloire—though both were dressed as civilians—but 
as it was, I took everything for granted. 

“ Your wife, sir, is waiting for, you, in my buggy 
yonder, almost distracted for fear I should be too late!” 
said I, catching my breath, and addressing the younger 
of the two principals. 

“My wife!” he exclaimed, in astonishment, turning 
pale, and seeming to stagger. “In heaven's name, 
how came she here?” 

As briefly as I could, I related what had occurred 
to bring me upon the ground, but did not happen to 
mention the name of Colonel Deloire. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, fairly trembling with agita- 
tion, as he glanced round upon the diferent parties, 
who had drawn near enough to hear my story, “ what- 
ever may be the ultimate consequences, I cannot pro- 
ceed with this affair under the circumstances!” He 
threw down his pistols, seized me by the arm, and 
added: “Quick, sir! lead the way to my wife!” 

Isaw he was vexed, impatient, balf-mad, and I 
set offon arun. He kept close tu my side; but the 
others remained beliind, evidently to discuss and 
wonder over the strange affair. More than once 
my excited companion muttered, through his shut 
teeth: 

“ Disgraced! disgraced !” 

He said nothing more to me, nor I to him, till we 
had plunged through the thicket into the road, where 
I had left the lady, and where I now supposed I 
should be the witness of a rather curivus scene, To 
my utter astonishment and confusion, neither lady, 
horse, nor buggy was in sight. What could it mean ? 
Had the horse run away with the lady ? orhad I been 
tricked by some cunning advevturess! I looked 
around, in confused bewilderment, and loudly called 
the name of Madame Deloire. 

“ What does this mean, sir?” sternly demanded my 
com panicn. 

“T do not know, I confess, I replied. “I left the 
lady here, in my buggy, and both are goue now! 
Perhaps the horse has run away.” 

“It would hardly do so, without the lady calling 
for help,” said my frowning companion, in a sharp, 
angry tone. “Who is the Madame Deloire you just 
now tried your lungs on ?” 

“Why, is she not your wife?” 

“My wife!” he exclaimed, with a look of furious 
astonishment. “Sir! are you a knave or a fool ?” 

“Tn a word, are you not Colonel Deloire ?” said I, 
putting a question that should have been asked before, 
and feeling that { had blundered into a very curious 
predicament. 

“ No!” thundered my ireful companion, with eyes 
flashing fire, and throwing me his card. “ This is 
some scandalous trick, sir! and if you are a gentle- 
man, as I fear you are not, 1 shall hold you respon- 
sible !” 

“ Enough of your insolent insults!” said I, produc- 
ing my own card, and fairly thrusting it into his face. 
“Take that ; and, if you can read, find out who I am! 
Beware, sir! ” I added, as I saw he was about to make 
a furious rejoiner; “ another word from you, and I 
wilt strike you to my feet!” 

He giaved at me like a tiger, sllently turned on his 
heel, plunged into the bushes, aud disappeared from 
my view. 

For a few minutes I stood like one paralyzed, 


thinking over the strange events of the morning. An 
hour before, I was taking a quiet pleasure-ride with 
a friend. Since then I had dashed off with a strange 
lady, interrupted a duel, lost my horse, and become 
involved in a quarrel that might cost me my life. 
Truly, we know not what an hour may bring forth. 

I was startled from my reverie by two sharp reports, 
almost blended into one. The duel had gone forward 
then. I bounded through the bushes, and saw the 
surgeon bending over my late angry companion, and 
the others grouped solemnly around. At least, I 
should have nothing to fear from him for the present, 
I reflected; nor in truth for the future either—for 
- was already dead—shot directly through the fore- 

d 


ead. 

With nothing better to do, I found my way back to 
my friend, and told him all that had occurred. 

“ Frank,” he said, with a quizzical smile, ‘‘we have 
been duped! ” 

“Tt looks very much like it, George.” 

“Tt will cost us about fifteen hundred francs 
apiece.” 

‘* All of that, I think.” 

“ Well, let us go back to Paris, aud lodge our com- 
plaint with the police.” 

We returned to the city—somewhat wiser, perhaps, 
but certainly not better, men—for I know we thought 
and said some things that Iam not anxious to repeat. 

We never recovered either our horse or buggy; 
and the police were of the opinion that the woman 
was a mere adventuress, who had heped for the chance 
of being left alone in the vehicle, that she might drive 
off and dispose of it. She certainly played her part 
well, and got her reward; but I would not advise any 
other distressed wife to try the same experiment on 
the same parties. — 








CHASING A GHOST. 


Or all the sunbeams that ever darted across the 

thway of man, sending a warm, cheering glow into 
the remotest depths of his heart, Madge Murray was 
the queen. 

Yes—there I have it all in a nutshell; she was the 
very queen of sunbeams. 

Her soul seemed the condensed essence of sun- 
shine; and through her eyes, her mouth, and every 
line of her face, little rays twinkled and played in- 
cessantly. 

As for myself, at the time of which I write, I was 

thirty-five, and an incorrigible bachelor. I flattered 
myself that I was tolerably good-looking; with suffi- 
cient accomplishments to ensure me a good standing 
in society; a flourishing business; and every way 
quite an eligible match for some fair damsel, whom, 
however, I had decided to reject upon the very first 
advances, forswearing matrimony in my inmost soul, 
and its consequent evils, 
But these resolutions were all formed before I had 
seen Madge. 
In. my younger years I had been award of her 
father's; but, spending most of my time abroad, I had 
never met the daughter until I received an invitation 
from Mr. Murray to pass a month with him during 
the fishing season. 

The thought of fishing was an inducement, in com- 
parison with which, all the women in the world could 
not hold out-so great a one. Therefore, a bright June 
morning found me, fishing-tackle in hand, at Mr. 
Murray’s door. 

The spacious dwelling, with its grounds covered by 
noble elms, presented a cheerful sight to my comfort- 
loving soul; but this was nothing in comparison with 
the warm welcome I received from my hospitable host 
and his lovely daughter (a little emphasis upon the 
daughter, kind reader). 

I had been in the house scarcely fifteen minutes, 
before a fair, dimpled hand was laid upou my shoul- 
der, and a merry voice exclaimed : 

“I’m ever so glad you’ve come, Henry, for I de- 
spaired of ever getting a glimpse of you; although 
you’ve always seemed like an old friend, father’s had 
so much to say of you.” 

“ Jupiter and Mars!” I inwardly exclaimed. Wasn't 
I fairly taken by storm—and to be called by my 
Christian name from the lips of such a dainty piece of 
humanity. It was more than one man could bear; 
even if his heart was cold as ice. In vain I tried to 
bestow some pretty compliment, which I was sure she 
must be expecting. But Madge, seeming to antici- 
pate the dilemma in which I was placed, quickly re- 
marked : 

“Don't feel obliged to say any quantity of pretty 
things to me, sir, as you are accustomed to do with 
your fashionable ladies ; I'll excuse you.” 

Then followed a merry laugh at my expense. 

“ What shalkI do?” I mentally inquired; for I was 
placed in a most awkward position. At this moment 











my kind host invited me take lunch, of which I 
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gladly availed myself; for I could maintain oe sent 
siderable ease in general conversatien — gay, that soun 
when the large blue eyes of Madge rested Upon me: The 
and then, indeed, I must confess to certain “eh dow! 
which somewhat disturbed my equanimity; but an. if at 
moning a don’t care exterior, I contrived to Ass the Ther 
morning tolerably well. fallin 

Don’t think, gentle reader, that my frozen heart ceiva 
had commenced to thaw by this short application of of @0! 
sunshine. Not so, indeed. It would takog long sue- and | 
cession of sunny days to make any impression Upon breat 
an Arctic iceberg. Fancying my heart in this co); when 
condition, I remained in peaceful security, But 4jj starte 
delusions sooner or later end, and mino was brouglt eyes | 
to an abrupt termination in the following manner: thro 

Not a great distance from the dwelling of “ping paste 
host” was a dilapidated building, which, by the olj mind, 
women and the foolish maidens of the village ms werve 
known as the haunted house. In former years family door 
after family were driven from it on account of th: have 
unearthly shrieks and frightful apparitions which they I dim 
affirmed haunted the midnight hours. An instinctive figure 
dread of the spot possessed the minds of the village closet 
people generally, none of whom could even find heart Bol 
to relate the marvellous sights they bad seen, or the the 6 
hideous shrieks which had greeted their ears, rapid] 

Now, if I had any one weakness more prominent thay speed. 
another, it was a half-way belief in gliosts, or if notan er 
actual belief, at least a dread uf venturing within ghost- most i 
dom, An old, creaky, ricketty house was, of all things, hands 
at once my horror and detestation. Imagine, then, my we. 
consternation, when towards the close of my visit, soon b 
my mirth-loving Madge, with her cousin Lou, com- spin, 
menced a bantering attack upon me in relation to the yang 
old house in question. I was stoutly maintaining my cha i 
utter contempt of such nonsence, when Madge said: the ap 

“If you're an unbeliever, come, just go over there about 
and pass the night, and my word for it, ever alter —" 
you'll be a firm believer in ghosts.” ofmy 

“Yes,” continued Lou, * go, Mr. Langdon; and if with mi 
you escape alive, what wouderful stories you cao ay gh 
relate.” away ¢ 

Of cou my chivalrous disposition would not aoe 
allow me to decline the proposal. If, instead, I had ay 
been commanded to enter a lion’s den, I should have tee 
yielded a seemingly joyful acquiescence. Therefore, ng a 
it was arranged, that at nine o'clock I should enter thi o 
the house, and commence my midnight vigils. Uu- pore “1 
fortunately, the night was dark and dreary; notastar coh 
pierced the cold, forbidding clouds, <A low, mournful bles 
wind, like the wail of a sorrowful voice, swept through “Wh 
the trees ; all the elements seemed to conspire to make esa 
my errand oue from which I shrank with iudescribable “Pla 
feelings. Fite - 

Smothering these emotions in the presence of my om 
fair companions, and making necessary preparations, | onkat 
bade them good night, with a merry laugh, which oe 
died to the faintest eclio ere it found the way to my “Do | 
heart. My walk was short, and I soon found myself “Wh 
within the deserted building. My fist movement was “Wh 
to search the house from cellar to attic; nota nook or “Tha 
corner escaped; and satisfying myself that if I was tine 
not the only inhabitant, at least my companions did ve, tu 
not possess a tangible form, I entered the room my trouble i 
fair friends had designated as tie one pecaliarly To thi 
exposed to the influences of gliostuality, Can't 

Throwing dowa some blankets, 1 substituted » aove; 
dressing-gown for my coat, and lay down, waiting “Veg? 
for a quiet night's rest, or spiritual manifestations, as plied, * i 
the case might prove. ; h , covered 1 

My lamp, which was placed in a niche of the wall And 6 
threw dim, flickering shadows all around me, while Takin 
the loose windows creaked and rattled in their case- °00d of 
ments, and the wind howled piteously through the Madge 
pines in the rear of the house. — nares heart, lik 

Nerving myself to my situation, I was rapidly sent joy 
coming quict in mind, and gradually losing all a Bless her 
brances in gentle slumber, when the village ve merrily, 
tolled the hour of midnight, every stroke of whie half ag ma 
seemed .to be the signal of invitation to the ghosts to 
commence their pranks. 

First the winilews in the room above me my ew : 
furiously, as if some gigantic power were at ire ete h, 
This continued a few moments, and was followed by # a ; 
tremendous crash. , 

I could hear the glass rattle upon the floor. This Me ee 

i Thinks I to wy- reall 

was succeeded by a perfect stillness. tafe oy 

’ ; i Il by yourselves, but t, anc 

self, you're making quick work all by yo to per be acco 

if you'll leave me unmolested you are at liberty to per mail) are 
form as you choose. 4 

Trimming the wick of my lamp, I orien be Mon” 
waiting for other and more “ dreadful manifes rileable 
Shortly a rapid runhing apd creaking of perry oy 6 des 
my listening ear—then a final plunge, 40 aticles oj 
silent. : . 

Now, says I, they have made their way to a 4 do 
and will soon be making me a visitation. tl Thad ties of ¢ 
possible I awaited my fate ; not, —— Ps ait ton parsy 
grasped a revolver, which, I am ashame cts bat Governme 
I had carried with me. ‘I'he noise had er declare th 





now low, hoarse whispers broke upon ™Y ea, 
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1] of horror through my soul. The slightest 
_ aay and se-sehiond by the bare walls. 
the whisperings ceased, aud the running up and 
down stairs re-commenced so furiously, it seemed as 
i at every bound the old crazy steps must yield. 
There were fantastic tip-toeings, heavy treads, the 
falling of weights, whispers, groans, and every con- 
sivable noise, together with sounds beyond the power 
of conception. Soon, again, the steps drew nearer 
‘al nearer the door of my apartment. I held my 
breath, in sudden expectation of unwelcome visitors, 
when suddenly the door creaked upon its hinges. I 
started up, yet I spoke not a word, but with fascinated 
eyes gazed upon the opening door. Suddenly it was 
pe open, and & figure clothed in white rushed 
ast, Momentarily I resolved the query within my 
nind, “Is thisa ghost or not 2” All at once I felt a 
perving of every muscle, and, springing up, ran to the 
door and loudly cried, “ Be you ghost or man we'll 
havea trial of strength, if necessary ; " and going on, 
| dimly perceived, # little in advance of me, the same 
figure clothed in white, noiselessly gliding into a small 
closet just beneath the stairs. ; 

Boldly I rushed to the spot, but, too quick for me, 
the figure passed almost from my very arms, and 
rapidly ran from me. I followed at the top of my 
speed. Down cellar went the ghost, and I after it— 
up-stairs, and even to the attic, and down again. Al- 
most it was within my grasp, but as I reached out my 
hands to clasp it, away it darted in an opposite direc- 
tion, Surely, John Gilpin never had such a race. I 
goon became convinced that I was indeed chasing a 
spirit, for no earthly being could make such adroit 
turns and changes. Just as I had given over the 
chase in despair, the figure, tripping against the sill of 
the apartment in which I had been watching, was 
about to fall when, reaching out both hands, I 
succeeded in detaining it. Judging by the heaviness 
of my visitor, I was led to infer that I was dealing 
with no shadowy, but a veritable substance. Drawing 
my ghost to the dull, flickering light, and tearing 
away the sheet, for such it proved to be, who did I 
bring to light, with eyes all a twinkle, and mouth 
bursting open with laughter, but Madge!—my fun- 
loving, crazy-headed Madge, all breathless and pant- 
ing with exhaustion. 

“In the name of common sense,” I exclaimed; “if 
this is @ ghost, may I be haunted by them my life 
long.” 
"Oh, Henry!” she cried; “ you hold me so tight— 
do let me breathe ! ” 

“Why, Madge, what does such an ethereal crea- 
ture want of air?” 

“Please let me go,” she piteously implored, her face 
covered with blushes at her discovery. 

Here a peal of laughter issued from an adjoining 
room, and I recognized the voice of her cousin Lou, 
who had assisted Madge in personating a ghost. 

“Do let me go,” again said my captured sun-beam. 

“When you’ve promised me one thing,” I replied. 

“What's that? ” gasped Madge, 

“That I may have just such a shadowy spirit to 
travel with me along through life "—adding in a pro- 
viso, however, “that you'll never put me to so much 
trouble in catching you again.” 

To this she made no reply. 

“Can't you promise me that, Madge? ” I inquired, 
08 very lover-like way. 

“Yes,” she half-laughingly, half-reluctantly re- 
plied, “if you'll never tell our family how you dis- 
covered me to-night.” 

And, of course, I promised. 

Taking it for granted, dear reader, that you are not 
one of the family,” I’ve told you this story. 

Madge entered my house, as she had done my 
heart, like @ bright glimmer ef sunshine. She has 
sent joy and gladness threugh my soul ever since. 
Bless her blue eyes! They're looking at me now, so 
merrily, yet saucily. I hope, my kind friend, you're 

48 much in love with her as I am. 
H. 8. F. 


ee 


, New Zeataxn Exntrrriox.—The fine building 
. the New Zealand Exhibition, which is to be opened 
re on the Ist of January next, is nearly completed 
me pear It is of brick and cement, Italian in style, 
rein handsome. Its dimensions are 160ft. by 
The" and there are to be annexes for machinery, &c. 
a received from London (by the June 
ual are very encouraging as to the nature and 
™ Y of the articles that will be sent out for exhi- 
= os The Secretary of State for India promises “‘a 
uable collection of manufactured arttéles, as well 
* considerable number of classified specimens of 
“ fs Taw produce immediately available for 
Port from India.” The Lords Committee of Council 
my thirty-eight large fremes, containing “a 
+o &xamples illustrative of the course of instruc- 
pursued in schools of art” at home, which receive 
ferament assistance; and my lords graciously 
eit conviction of the great value of such 





exhibitions. The commissioners are also informed 
that Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, Halifax, 
Ghent, Brussels, Hamburg, &c., have been visited by 
an agent, who has given personal explanations as to 
what the commissioners want—namely, anything that 
can tend to the development of a new country such 
as this. Is there to come from Manchester a machine 
for manipulating our flax plant (Phormium tenazx), 
which abounds in both islands? That would be a 
boon indeed to the colony and to the world, for the 
fibre is remarkably strong. The different provinces 
of this colony and the Victorian colonies will all be 
contributors to the exhibition, and even from dis- 
tracted America we already know that there will 
come articles. The nuisance is that the idea is evi- 
dently most common at home that the Maori war 
rages over the whole colony; but there is no more 
probability of the Middle Island being disturbed 
(other than in pocket) by a Maori war, than there is 
that Sark will assemble a foree, sail up the Thames, 
and empty the coffers of the Bank of Eugland.—New 
Zealand Paper. 

WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 

Br J. F. SMITH, Ese. 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate," “ Minnigrey,” £c. 








CHAPTER CXV. 


WI..tE approached his fellow-countryman, Franks, 
and rapidly whispered in his ear: “ Look out!” 

“Have you seen her?” 

The boy nodded. 

“ Where is my jacket ?” added the young man. 

“T placed it in your berth,” replied Willie? turning 
very pale; ‘but oh, for the love of heaven, sir, do not 
venture in a sea like this!” 

“T must,” answered Franks, hastily; “the risk, I 
know, is terrible—but anything in preference to dis- 
honour!” 

So saying, he disappeared down the hatchway. 

At that moment one of the sailors on the topmast 
called out, “Ship ahead!” 

“ They have seen her,” muttered Willie. “God be 
good unto him—for he has been a kind friend to me.” 

“ Ship!” roared the captain ; “ bring me my glass!” 

It was brought, and the slaver rapidly swept the 
horizon. The grey morning had just broken ; masses 
of still threatening clouds hung round him in every 
direction. About a mile ahead—as if to bar his passage 
—rose the tall masts of a ship-of-war. Like the Black 
Eagle, it had ridden out the sterm by the superior sea- 
manship of its commander. 

® The Revenge, by all the fiends!” exclaimed Gran- 


ton. 

Those of the crew around him began to exchange 
anxious glances. 

“ My lads,” continued the speaker, “‘ the perils of the 
night are only half over: “the infernal Britisher has 
doubtless suffered more than we have! Out with the 
guns—clear everything for action! If the Revenge can 
bark, we can bite. It won't be the first frigate we have 
disabled! ” 

The men hesitated—they knew the consequence. 
Should they be taken after firing a shot against a 
man-of-war, it was no longer the slave-trade, but 


iracy. 
ar What! Do you prefer the hold of the Britisher to 
a run at Havannah—a prison to liberty on shore—ye 
tarnation loafers ? ” 

The last consideration decided them: for the most 
part they were a reckless set, and had too frequently 
set the laws at defiance to need much incitement to risk 
their necks once more. 

“ Where is Franks?” inquired the captain. 

* Below,” answered one of them. 

“What does he do below at such a moment? ” de- 
manded Granton, with an angry scowl. * Call him on 
deck—we must have no skulkers.” 

In a few moments the young man whose gallant 
conduct had so materially contributed to the preserva~ 
tion of the ship through the perils of the night, stood 
beside him; his countenance was very pale, but reso- 
lute. Imstead of the rough pea-jacket which he had 
hitherto worn, he was attired in one of canvas, which 
appeared unusually bulky. 

“ His mind is made up,” thought Willie; “ he'll not 
be persu ” 

“ Franks,” said Captain Granton, pointing out the 
ship in the distance, “ do you see that vessel ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Tt is one of the infernal cruisers sent by the old 
country to cut up the trade of America. I am no Bra- 
zilian or spongy Portuguese, I reckon, to strike to the 
old rag: so up with your stripes and stars—I shall 
fight my ship to the last.” 

‘** As an American, Captain Granton,” observed the 
young Englishman, “ you must be the best judge 
both of your duties and responsibilities—as I am of 
tine.” 





“ Well, I calculate I am,” replied the Yankee, coolly ; 
“but that ain’t the pint at present. What part do you 
intend to take?” 

“T shall remain passive ;"” 

A yell from the crew expressed their rage and dis- 
appointment. 

“ What!” continued. Franks, “ would you have me 
draw the sword against my own countrymen? Never 
—never! You would be the first to despise me for 
such an act of treachery!” 


“And so is mine!” replied the captain of the slaver. 
“ We ain't a-goin’ to have our necks thrust in a noose, 
on account of your squeamishness. Seize him, lads! 
Remember,” he added, seeing that the crew hesitated, 
“he knows all about the young middy from the Hope : 
it’s his life or ours!” 

This last consideration prevailed : the men advanced 
to secure him, when, with a sudden spring, the young 
Englishman jumped over the side of the vessel, and 
disappeared. 

“ Overboard! ” exclaimed the mate. 

“So much the better!” observed Granton; “it’s 
impossible he could live in such a sea as this. It sayes 
us the trouble of knocking out his brains, and making 
a mess en the deck!” 

To the astonishment of many of the men, who had 
gone to the side of the vessel, Franks rose after the 
first plunge, and continued to float buoyantly upon the 
waves. Every moment, as he encountered their foam- 
ing crests, they expected to see him go down—instead 
of which, he passed over them like some sea-bird on 
the wing. They could not comprehend it. Willie alone 
understood the mystery. The jacket his friend had on 
was one which he had prepared in expectation of some 
such event—it was quilted with cork. 

“ My rifle! ” roared Captain Granton. 

It was brought, and the ruffian fired at the gallant 
fellow who was so desperately struggling for life. 
Some thought he had hit him—others said he had 
not. 


CHAPTER CXVL 
Oh, the bellowing thunders— 
The shudders, the shocks— 
When barque against barque 
Come dashing like rocks! 
When the rain is all scarlet, 
The clouds are half fire— 
And men's sinews are snapped 
Like the threads of a lyre. Proctor. 

“Forwarp! ” exclaimed the captain of the slaver ; 
“and call all hands to shorten sail! Man the foreclew 
garnets—hands by the top-gallant clew-lines—jib 
down haul—settle the main gaff, there—clear the 
decks, and out with long guns!” 

From these directions, it was evident that Granton 
had made up his mind to a desperate resistance. Tho 
dead lull whith had succeeded to the tempest rendered 
escape impossible—and he resolved to battle it to the 
last. 


The same calm prevented the Revenge from ap- 
proaching nearer—a most fortunate circumstance for 
the cutter; for one broadside from her heavy guns 
must have sent her to the bottom. It was evident 
that the frigate could only attack her by her beats. 
which were already lowered and being rapidly 
manned. 

The creaking of the carronade slides, and the rat- 
tling of the twelve-pounders,as they were shotted and 
drawn out, announced that the orders ef their com- 
mander were obeyed. 

“Clap a canister of grape in each,” he added, “to 
give the Britishers a welcome! ” 

“ Ay, ay, sir!” shouted the mate. 

** And double-shot the swivels! ” 

“ Done,.sir!” 

“ Now, then! steady, my men! ” exclaimed Granten; 
satisfied that his orders were obeyed. “Take a cool 
aim, and fire one by one into the boats as they 
advance. If we can only keep them off till the wind 
rises, the Black Eagle shall soon show the lumbering 
Britishers her starn!” 

This was no idle boast: the little vessel he com- 
manded was one of the fastest cutters employed in the 
infamous traffic, and had frequently escaped by showing 
the cruisers sent in search of her her superior qualities 
in sailing. 

By this time the boats from the frigate—eight in 
number, and well armed—were within range of the 
slaver’s guns. The leading one was commanded by 
the first lieutenant of the Revenge, the second by Fred, 
and the next by the master and Dick Vernoun—who 
shouted occasionally to his friend to remember that 
this time it was his turn to win his epaulettes. 

“T am afraid it will prove but a lubberly affair, after 
all,” he said; ‘they have not the pluck to fight!” 

Jack Breeze, who was steering, shook his head. 

“ What do you mean by that?” 

“Your honour does not know the Black Eagle, or 
the devil who commands her. Both he and his crew 
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are as daring a set of fellows as ever sailed under the 
slaver's flag.” 

“ Look out!” exclaimed one of the rowers, at the 
same time pointing to some object floating at a dis- 


ce. 

Dick stood up in the boat, and saw that it was the 
body ofa man. At first he t-ok it fora corpse—it lay 
sorstill upon the now calm bosom of the water. Just 
as he was about to resume his seat, he fancied that 
one of the arms was tossed faintly in the air. 

There was a momentary struggle in the breast of 
the young sailor, between the impulse of humanity and 
the desire of being one of the first to board the prize. 
The former sentiment prevailed; and, with an invo- 
luntary sigh, he directed the men to make towards the 
still struggling wretch. A few strokes of their oars 
brought them alongside: the next minute he was 
lifted all but senseless into the boat. 

“Mr, Pranks!” exclaimed Dick, recognising his 
acquaintance of New Orleans. 

The poor fellow was too much exhausted to speak. 

“Feel in the pocket of your honour’s boat-cloak,” 
said Jack Breeze. 

His young master did as he was requested, and drew 
from it a flask of rum, which the ferethought ef the 
speaker had provided against "tingencies, as he called 
them. 

“In heaven's name, Mr. Franks,” inquired his pre- 
server, as soon as the rescued man was sufficiently 
recovered, “how came you in such a perilous posi- 
tion ?” 

“My only chance to avoid a fearful death or dis- 
honour. Tho wretches on board that infernal craft 
would have compelled me to draw the sword against 
my own countrymen!” 

When the sailors heard that he had lately formed 
one of the crew of the slaver, they looked upon him 
with suspicion, and more than one thought it would 
have been as well to have left him to his fate upon 
the waters. We say upon—for, thanks to the precau- 
tiens of Willie, in quilting his jacket—it was impossible 
for him to have sunk. 

“It is the Black Eagle, then?” said Dick, in a tone 
of animation. 

“It is.” 

“ And the captain?” 

“Mr. Washington Somerville, who supped with you 
in New Orleans.” 

“ The monster, then, was the hero of his own dark 
tale!” exclaimed his preserver, in a tone of the deep- 
est indignation. “And you-—” He paused—for 
he remembered his father’s words, to treat him, where- 
ever he might encounter him, asa friend. “ But it is 
not,” he added, “ for me to judge you.” 

By this time the leading boat had approached suffi- 
ciently near to discern the leng guns of the cutter, 
which had just been run out, Catching up his speak- 
ing trumpet, the first lieutenant shouted to his com- 
panions to change their course, aud make for the stern 
of the vessel. 

“ All right, sir!” answered Fred, not doubting but 
Dick would fellow him; and doubtless he would have 
done s0, but for the few brief words which the lately- 
rescued man whispered in his ear, 

“ The guns are spiked!” 

No sooner had Willie perceived the Revenge in 
their wake, than by Frank's direction, he had effec- 
tually performed that operation, unperceived by the 
crew of tle slaver, wlio were too busily engaged in ex- 
ecuting the orders of the captain to attend to the sails, 
to notice his proceeding. 

“Pull alongside, my men!” shouted the middy, 
full of eager excitement; “the barkers are muz- 
zled!” 

The men obeyed, with a hearty cheer; and in ten 
minutes more lay alongside the Eagle, ‘on board of 
whieh the greatest confusion reigned; for when the 
captain, thinking to blow his assailants imto the air, 
gave the word to fire, it was discovered that the guns 
were useless. 

“ The infernal Britisher has done this!” he exclaimed, 
with a fearful oath; “ but no matter—we must beat 
them off with our small arms and cutlasses. No flinch- 
ing,” he added; “it’s the yard-arm now for every 
mother’s son of ye,ora month’s run on shore at 
Havanneh.” 

When Fred saw Dick and the boat's crew pulling 
headlong—as he imagined—to destruction, he shouted 
and called, in the hope of warning them of their 
danger. It was evident that they heard his voice— 
but they only, rowed the faster. Seizing the helm 
from the sailor who steered, he commanded the men to 
follow them. 

Brave as they were, they hesitated—expecting every 
instant that a volley of graps would blow them out of 
the water. 

Their officer repeated his commands in a yet sterner 
tone-—and such was the force of discipline, that the 
gallant tars obeyed ; although, as they believed, they 
were pulling to certain death, 

By this time Dick and his men were scrambling up 


the side of the Black Eagle, amid a volley of small 
arms from the crew of the slaver. Occasionally a 
heavy splash was heard, as some poor fellow relaxed 
his hold, and fell wounded or dead into the boat 
below. 

“Their guns must be useless!” exclaimed Fred. 

“ Huzza, my men—the slaver is ours! Pull—pull 
for your lives!” 

This time he was cheerfully obeyed. A fow 
minutes’ hard rowing brought the second boat along- 
side; and thus reinforced, the assailants renewed their 
attempt to remount the sides with redoudled ardour. 
In accomplishing this, their progress was materially 
facilitated by those who remained in the boats keep- 
ing up a constant discharge with pistols. Their shots 
told fearfully upon the crew of the cutter. 

Dick was the first to reach the deck. He was fol- 
lowed by Jack Breoze—who never quitted his side for 
an instant—and half-a-dozen sailors. The contest 
raged till the planks became slippery with blood. 
The Yankees fought like demons; the Britishers—as 
Captain Granton called them—with that calm courage 
which a good cause alone ean give. Every minute 
added to their number—for the jolly tars came throng- 
ing over the sides like a cluster of bees—many with 
their cutlasses held firmly between their teeth. 
“ Up to the tops!” shouted Granton, “and fire upon 
them from above!” 
About a dozen of his men began to ascend the 
shrouds. 
“ Pick out the officers!” he added. 
Had his order been carried out, in all probability it 
would have told fearfully upon the assailants; but by 
this time two more of the boarding parties had ob- 
tained a footing upon the deok, and their volleys 
picked she Yankees off as fast as they mounted. 
The captain of the slaver saw that nothing was left 
for it but to fight hand to hand. He trod the slippery 
vanks like a fiend, cheering and encouraging is men. 
— who had confronted him had already fallen. 
His naked arms were died in blood—for the long 
Spanish blade he wielded gave him a marked advan- 
tage over the short cntlasses of the boarders, who 
began to retreat before him. 
“Clear the decks of the British varmint!” he 
exclaimed to his men ; “ the breeze is already spring- 
ing up: Ceurage—and the day will be our own 
et!” 
: Firesarms were now cast aside as useless—for there 
was no time to re-load. Cold steel must decide it. 
And again the contest raged with fearful fury. The 
yells of the wounded, the curses of the cutter’s crew, 
and the cries of the imprisoned slaves, wlio were stifling 
under hatches in the hold, added to the horror of the 
scene. 
It was evidently Granton’s aim to single out Dick, 
whose arm had made fearful destruction amongst his 
men. The brave fellow eagerly sought the contest, 
Poor Jack Breeze, anxious to save his young master 
from what he considered an unequal match, interposed, 
and fell—his arm lopped off by a sweeping blow from 
the long Spanish blade of the former. 
The sight, instead of cooling, inflamed the fury of 
the young midshipman to madness. Although so un- 
equally armed, he hud a quick eye, a supple wrist, and 
a stout heart. Their swords drossed, and for once the 
Yankee pirate and slaver found that le had an arm 
as strong and a spirit as resolute as his own to con- 
tend with. He thereforé changed his tactics, and from 
being the assailant, stood on the defensive, in the hope 
that some unguarded movement of Dick might leave 
him open to his deadly thrust. 

He only partially sueceeded—for one or two slight 
flesh-wounds warned the gallant youth of his danger, 
without disabling him. 

Dick resolved at last to end the contest—which he 
did by pretending to stagger beneath a cut only par- 
tially parried. ‘The ruffian, with a yell of triumph, 
drew back his sword-arm to give increased impetus to 
his second blow, when, quick as lightning, the Eng- 
lishman availed himself of the opening, and, before 
the Yankee’s sword reached him, his cutlass cleaved 
half through his skull, He fell, and died without a 


groan. 
With the death of the commander, the conflict 
ceased. 
Three hearty cheers burst from the English sailors, 
announcing their hard-won victory. It was answered 
by the yells of the imprisoved negroes, who were still 
pent up in the stifling hold. 
“ Poor devils!” exclaimed the first lieutenant; 
“knock off the hatches, and give them air and 
water. My dear fellow,” he added, ssaking Dick 
warmly by the hand, “this will be a proud day for 
your father. Never have I witnessed more gallant 
conduct. Your promotion is certain, You are not 
seriously hurt ? ” 
“(A few scratches only!” replied the yeung man, with 
a faint smile; “not half so bad as yours with the 
Malay pirates!” 








This was addressed to Fred, pon whose shoulder he 


1 for, des ‘nie 
was leaning—for, despite his th 
felt faint from loss of blood. © colt ley 

By this time, the sailors had secured the roms: 
of the slaver’s crew. Those who were pt 
were handcuffed in pairs; the rest were carried below. 
for the surgeon to see to. ’ 

There was a slight movement at one end 
sel. A mere boy, whom one of the tars oh 
to ee an ee sailor, broke from his grasp, 
and rus tow: the group of 
quarter-deck. oe ae ae 

“T won't be bound! ” exclaimed t} i 
lute tone; “I am an Englishman!” ne he wee 

“Sorry to hear it!” observed the first lieutenant 
drily; “I tittle expected to find a Countryman sailing 
with such a raseally gang !” 

“ I was compelled to sail with them!” replied Wille 
—for the speaker was no other than the confedents of 
Franks—“I and my dear master, who threw him. 
self overbbard, rather than fight against. his Country- 
men!” 

“Pity you did not do the same! 
him!” 

“One word! I did better!” 

“How, Better?” demanded the officer, with eu 


prise. 

“ I spiked their guns !” 

A wounded Yankee, who was lying on coil of 
cable near him, drew a pistol from his belt, and 
levelled it, with a deep curse, at the speaker; for- 
tunately it missed him. Gnashing his teeth with im- 
potent rage and disappointment, he dashed it at the 
poor fellow’s head: it struck him on tho temple, 
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and he fell, bleeding and senseless, upon the quarter- Grea’ 
deck. known t 

That was the last blow struck on board the dreadel Black Ee 
pirate and slave cutter, the Black Eagle, of the fs 

The master, after examining the prize, reported that Spain a 
there were two hundred negroes still living on board: slaver, ct 
the rest were dead—stifled in the hold, where they had He had b 
been so inhumanely confined during their protracted to whose 
voyage. her majee 

The change from despair to joy, when the reseual of Den S: 


wretches found into whose hands tliey had fallen, was This as 


almost Indicrous. They sang, shouted, and rattled past carec 
their chains for joy—forgetting the misery they had her sham 
endured in their present happiness, ber crime: 

The breeze which Granton had foreseen, by this When | 


time had sprung up, and the Revenge had approached othe cap 
almost within hail of her prize. Captain Vernop was with smil 
too impatient to assure himself of the safety of the ven Carri 

he eomm 


boys, to wait for the report of his first lieutenant. 








































Ordering his boat, he was pulled to the slaver, 8 of suc 
“hank God!” he murmured, as he distinguished The gal 
Dick and Fred together upon the quarter-deck, The lempt he 
feeling was changed to one of proud satisfaction, when rewd su: 
he heard how gallantly the former had distinguished ouched th 
himself. . ly sensi 
The wounded were at once removed on board the The Adt 
frigate, fresh men draughted to man the prize, and ot- ter, and 
ders given to set sail for Cuba. Amongst these who ew, On | 
were taken on boar, neither Franks nor Willie mes bei 
whose important services were rcoguized—were ier- dence of 
gotten. ty suffer 
When the former was sufficiently recovered, he was HiPruelty, 
sent for into the cabin, where Captain Vernon and At the te 
most of his officers were seated. He was called apoo io months 
te explain under what extraordinary cireumstances be y-0f Ho 






nesand sto 
gh at Hay 
Dick and 
instruc 


had sailed with the crew of the slaver, since the cap- 
tain—in the brief eonfidence which had taken plus 
between them—was only partially acquainted wit 
them. 
































“T had taken.» passage with my servant, Willi, BRIM be no les 
gentlemen,” said the young map. iu an accent of ir 0, Ned | 
which carried conviction to.all who heard him, “o Biipactte, on | 
board a Portuguese merchant brig, bonnd for Belize is Britanni 
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which port—from ciroumstances unnecessary te 

you with—TI was most anxious to reach, Onur 
sage, we were taken by the Black Eagle. Our vessel 
which was richly laden, was first plundered, and tie 
burned. I and my poor boy were the only two spared 








































by th sters!” ed, It y 
fp en oan guess their motives? ” demanded the fist ined the o 
lieutenant. «the bed inte ; 
“The first was the promise of a large ransom: ” Wher 





next, the hope that we might join them—for @ 
pn had ben considerably weakened ; added to ain 
Granton wanted some person whom he could empl 
his agext on shore, in ports where he was cor o 
recognized. When you saw me in New ere 
added the speaker, turning to Captain Venee 
been sent to learn, if possible, in what latitu “ y 
intended to cruize. I was compelled only pawl 1s 
intrust you with my seeret—for Willie was sar we 
board as.a hostage for my fidelity. They w° . 
murdered him on the first suspicion. For yee? 
been the onaganion of my. wanderingh AM 86 
faithfully. 1d not risk it.” 

Loe eae were right,” observed the commander af 
the Revenge. ‘“ When the wretched man 



























































gone to his account boasted of the atrocity he 
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—_— 
fed on the unfortenate middy and sailors 

Fe Bors I felt strangely tempted to break my 
promise to —— I = than = ve Roem 
duncter: # sense of your danger induce me to keep 
Ps 4, byso doing, you have merited my gratitude,” 

i tie Pranks. i —Phat there may be no doubt of 
ition, permit me, Captain Vernon, to offer for 
par peru these letters.” nf a 

As he spoke, he drew from the lining of his jacket 
several papers. One of them bore the official seal of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in England, di- 
recting all consuls and commanders in her Majesty’s 
service to assist the bearer in the discovery of a lady 
who bad been forcibly torn from ber home and friends 
i land. 
ar the nameof the lady ? ” inquired the captain, 
after he had perused it. 

“Lady Sinclair! ” 

“And yours ?—for I presume the one.we have 
hitherto known you by is——” 

“Only half my name,” interrupted the young man ; 
*] am the party named in the letter.” 

Captain Vernon referred to it again, and then intro- 
daced him to all present as Frauk Hazleton. 


CHAPTER CXVII. 


He that has but impudence, 

o all things has a fair pretence; 

Rea pat among his wants bat shame, 
To all the world may lay his claim. 
Butler. 

Great was the excitement in Havannah when it was 
known that the Revenge was in the offing, and the 
Black Eagle had been captured, The captain-general 
of the island, who, in defiance of the treaties between 
Spain and Great Britain, was @ part owner of the 
saver, cursed and swore in the choicest Castilian. 
He had been one of the creatures ef the queen-mother, 
to whose iuflnence he owed his-appointment; in fact, 
her majesty was a sort of sleeping partner in the firm 
of Den Sanchez, Granton, and Co. 

This assertion will not startle our readers when the 
past carecr of the widow of Ferdinand is remembered ; 
her shameless gallantyies were probably the least of 

er crimes, 

When Captain Vernon landed to pay his respects 
othe captain-general, the haughty don received him 
with smiles as hollow as his treacherous heart; he 
ven carried his hypocrisy to the leugth of thanking 
he commander of the Revenge for having rid the 

s of such: a monster, as he termed his late associate. 
The gallant sailor could scarcely conceal-the con- 

upt he felt at so much duplicity—for he hada 
rewd suspicion that the capture of the Black Eagle 
ouched the noble don in the only part where he was 
ally sensitive—tlie pocket. 

The Admiralty Court of the island condemned the 
ter, and proceeded to judge the remainder of her 
ew, on the charge of piracy and murder; which 
ies being fully proved against them, by the 

dence of Frank Hazleton and Willie, in due time 
my suffered for their long career of infamy and 

At the termination of these affairs—which occupied 
omonths—the Revenge made a short cruize in the 
y of Honduras, to provision and refit—the port 
esand stores, like everything else, being excessively 
gh at Havannah, 

Dick and Fred were sent on shore to give the neces- 

ustructions to the vice-consul—who turned out 
Pe no less a person than our. readers’ old acquaint- 
ce, Ned Cantor—or rather, as he appeared in the 
he on his appointment, Edmund Canton, Esq., 

The = Majesty's vice-consul at Belize. 

‘ opr of the .¢x-convict was a large, old- 

ned stone building, which had evidently been 
ce with @ view to defence as well as durability. 
Provably it liad been a convent; it had windows 
in the upper story, and they were strongly 

ed, It was divi i 
as divided into two courts: the first con- 
~ the offices and servants’ rooms; the second 
‘ wh, ® small garden, surrounded by a lofty 
dete the door communicating between the 
af te rae smge. the inmates of the priscipal 

0 whe ina cloister, re a8 conipletely shut from the 
sty six years had elapsed since Ned had carried 
jaane ber and Bell Hazleton, during which time 

€ guarded them, that they never once 


aan y {au . : 
Mh the + of escape, or of communicating 


Afew weeks on! i j 
“prichlaty y after their arrival Lady Sinclair 
eo pws toason; and the strong pa A eee of 
: at which nature has so wisely planted in the 
set oe Sex, reconciled her to life. As for Bell, 
ectly idolized the infant. It was something to 


Ve, to make @ pe ? 
Ned chuckled of, and care for 


nked Goda h 


at the birth of his grandson. He 
undred times it was a bov; he would 


be more under his influence, he thonght, as he grew up, 
than a girl would have been. Not that his views ex- 
tended to the corrupting either of his heart or mind; 
he only wanted him to love him—to look up to him; 
but whatever his intentions were, he kept them a close 
secret in his own breast. 

The prisoners had long ceased to importune him on 
the subject of their liberty—they felt that it was use- 
less—and a sort of a tacit compromise existed between 
them. They took their meals in common; he even 
carried his complaisance so far as to procure a piano 
and books from New Orleans for Meg—as he still con- 
tinued to call her—and would have granted them 
freedom to quit the house, had they consented to take 
the oath he required not to attempt an escape, . 

“ For your sake, Bell,” Lady Sinclair frequently ob- 
served, “I would willingly take it, were it not for the 
duty I owe to my husband and child. For myself, I 
have provoked my fate; whatever my father's crimes, 
Thad noright to judge him—for I was still his 
chila!” 

At such moments Bell would forget her own 
sorrows, to soothe those of her friend. Her principal 
grief was the anxiety slie felt respecting her brother. 
For herself, she felt that she was still young, and 
hope stood like an angel smiling in the distant path 
before her. 

Ned's assistant—in fact, the person who performed 
the duties of the vice-consulate—for the titular of the 
office was incapable—was au old Scotchman, named 
Penguin, who had formerly been overseer of a planta- 
tion in Jamaica; but, getting too old for the employ- 
ment, he had transferred his services to his new 
master, for the paltry consideration—as he expressed 
it—of sixty pounds a year, and lodging in the fore- 
court of the house; in addition to which advantages, 
he contrived to do a quiet little trade on his own ac- 
count, with the captain and officers of the English 
ships which occasionally entered the bay. 

The inmates of the mansion had retired from the 
close atmosphere of the house, to enjoy the refreshing 
coolness of the garden, which was a delicious, though 
neglected spot. The lofty palm-tree towered above 
the delicate cassia, flowers of every hue and colour 
hung in luxuriant profusion from tree to tree—the 
scarlet pomegranate, the white gardenia, all the varie- 
ties of the Cape jasmine, roses, geraniums of enormeus 
growth, and the passion-flower, bearing at once both 
fruit and bloom. 

Margaret and Bell were seated, reading, on the steps 
of an antique stone well in the very centre of the 
garden. It was surrounded by a broken’ balustrade, 
from the four corners of which arose as many slender 
columns, supporting a delicately-fretted dome; around 
it clustered a vine, laden with purple fruit, its branches 
had been tra'ned to several acacia trees, at whose 
roots clustered a profusion of hydrangeas, of that clear 
and tender blue, reminding us of eyes which haunted 
our youthful dreams. 

Little Cuthbert—for the child had been named after 
his father—was playing with a pet greyhound at his 
feet—now rolling with the animal upon the ground, 
then sportively pelting it with flowers. 

Ned, whose locks were already grey with age, stood 
at a distance, watching the group. Suddenly he 
started—for the loud sound of a bell vibrated heavily 
on the air: a signal that one of those rare occasions 
had arrived when the presence of his Britannic 
Majesty's vice-consul was necessary in the office. 

“Will you go with me?” he said, extending his 
hand to the child. 

Little Cuthbert looked up wistfully in his mother’s 








lace. 

“Go with your grandfather, if you wish it, my love,” 
replied Lady Sinclair, in reply to his mute request. 

The boy threw all the flowers he had collected in his 
lap over his four-footed playmate, and bounded along 
the path till he reached the spot where the old man 
remained standing—for he had not ventured to intrude 
into the circle, guarded, as it was, by innocence and 
virtue: perhaps he felt that his presence would be a 
desecration. 

“ Wasp!” said the child, as he threw his arm round 
the neck of the convict; ‘let Wasp go with us!” 

This was the name of the greyhound. 

At that moment Ned would have found ft difficult 
to refuse him any request, so delighted did he feel at 
his grandchild’s caress. 

‘He, at least, will love me!” he thought, as he led 
him from the garden, followed by his dumb playfellow. 

He almost felt reconciled to his daughter, when he 
recollected that she had not attempted to poison the 
infant’s mind against him. 

“ Some vessel has arrived from dear old England!” 
observed Bell, with a sigh, which her companion 
echoed; “and now I suppose we shall be doubly watched 
till she has sailed again. Could we but communicate 
with the officers—interest them in our fate! But no 
—hopeless—hopeless !” 

“ Quite!” answered Margaret; “we must bear our 
fate with patience.” 





“ Patience,” repeated the spirited girl, “dowbtless is 
a virtue—but, like most virtues, its excess becomes a 
vice. Could I have foreseen that your father would 
have taken Cuthbert with him, I think I could have 
contrived to bafile even his vigilance! ” 

“ Be careful—pray be careful !” exclaimed Tady Sin- 
clair, turning very pale; “you do not know his evil 
nature when thwarted. Should he detect us in an 
attempt to make my cbild au instrument of communi- 
cating with any one who might serve us, he would 
deprive me of him. I should die,” she added, “ with- 
out my boy!” 

“It was but a flecting hope,” observed Bell; anxious 
to change the subject, lest the terrified mother should 
ask a promise which sho had more than half resolved 
not to give—think of it no more!” 

Each of the readers resumed her ‘volume; but, 
strange to say, that “fleeting hope” occupied the 
mind of each more than the page before them: vainly 
they endeavoured to chase it—it would return, in 
despite of them. 

When Ned entered the office, he found Dick and 
Fred—who were both in uniform—chatting and laugh- 
ing with old Penguin, whose broad accent and quaint 
remarks amused them. 

His Britannic Majesty's representative saluted them 
with a rough attempt at courtesy. 

“ The vice-consul, y-entlemen !” said the clerk. 

The young men were surprised at his uncouth ap- 
pearance—for he was dressed in a gaudy Indian dres- 
sing-gown and a broad panama—a sort of hat made 
from the fibre of the cactus plant. 

“These, sir,” added the spraker, “are Lieutenant 
and Mr. Midshipman Vernon, of the Revenge; twa 
young officers wha doubtless ye'll be unco happy to 
see! I told them,” he continued, in an apologetic 
tone—for he knew how strongly his princ'pal objected 
to come in contact with men of that class—“ that you 
were no ower weel in health; and that—and that-——” 

“That will do,” interrupted Ned, impatiently. 
“ Give that red rag of yours a rest—it's not often it 
has one!” ‘ 

“T ken my place, sir,” replied Penguin, tartly ; and 
he immediately began to busy himself with the papers 
and books upon the desk before him; but from time to 
time he contrived, unseen by his employer, to cast 
satirical and watchful glances towards the two officers, 
to note the effect which the manners and conversation 
of Ned produced upon them. 

“ Happy tosee you, gentlemen,” said the ex-convict; 
“to show you any attentions in my power. Unfor- 
tunately,” he added, “they are not many—for, as old 
Pen says, ‘my health is infernally delieste!’” 

“ Delicate!” repeated Dick, exceeding amused at 
the expression—for he fancied that he had never seen 
any one in the employment of more robust, vulgar 
health; but of course he kept the latter part of his 
observation to himself. 

Fred presented him with a letter from Captain 
Vernon, respecting the supplies necessary for the Re- 
venge. 

“Pen will attend to that,” ho said, tossing the 
letter, as soon as he perused it, to his subordinate. 
“Walk into the inner office,” he added, “and permit 
me to offer you somo refreshment. Sorry I can’t 
place my house at your disposal, during your run on 
shore’: the fact is, l’ve a sick house, and 4g 

“No apology!” said the young men, who felt that 
they had never experienced so ungracious a reception ; 
“ doubtless there is an inn near.” 

The consul colonred at the reproof,—which, coarse 
as he was, he had sufficient tact to understand. 

“Tnn be !” We think “ hanged” was the word; 
“T have as fine a bottle of claret in ice as ever tickled 
the palate of an admiral—grapes and pines from my 
own garden.” 

The friends hesitated. 

“ Do come,” said the child, who had gradually sidled 
from the chair of his grandfather to the side of Dick, 
attracted by his belt and dirk, the sheath of which Le 
had already grasped in bis tiny hand. 

“That I will!” exclaimed the young man, struck 
by the beauty of the boy. “What a glorious little 
fellow! Will you come to me?” 

He held out his arms; the infant sprang into them, 
and, with the innocent frankness of lis age, threw his 
arms around his neck and kissed him. 

“Ts he ycur son?” inquired Fred, of the vice- 
consul. 

“ My grandson,” replied the old man, proudly. 

* And what is your name, my little man?” said 
Dick. 

“ @uthbert,” answered the child. 

“And a very pretty name, too, But Cuthbert 
what?” 

The boy hesitated and looked towards Ned, who 
had prohibited either his daughter or Bell pro- 
nouncing the name of Sinclair in the presence of his 

ndson. 

“Why, Canton, to be sure!” observed the old 
man, with a warning look—for he doubted whether 
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this prohibition on the subject had been observed ; 
“what else should it be? We are so accustomed to 


call him Crthbert,” he added, with a fond smile, 


“that the little fool scarcely knows he has anotler 


name!” 

Dick thought that the little fellow looked very much 
asif he did kuow it—but he kept his suspicions to 
himself. 

The inner office was a large room, which looked 
into the courtyard of the censular residence. A 
mulatto servant was busily occupied in arranging the 
table when they entered. 

“ You had better take Cuthbert with you,” said his 
master, as the man placed a large earthen vessel, filled 
bevel ice and sundry long-necked bottles, upon the 

The little fellow never uttered a word, but clung 
closer to Dick, who urged his request for him to 
remain so earnestly, that his grandfather reluctantly 
assented. 

“Cuthbert loves you,” whispered the child, in the 
ear of his new friend, who felt that if he wished to 
ascentain anything further respecting the consul or his 
family, he must ask no more questions—for the gen- 
tleman was evidently annoyed, and upon his guard. 

We need scarcely inform our readers that Ned's 
conversational powers were little calculated either to 
amuse or interest his visitors, who took their leave as 
soon as courtesy permitted. On quitting, Fred asked 
him, in Captain Vernon’s name, to dine on the follow- 
ing day on board the Revenge. 

To his surprise, the invitation was declined, with 
the cool observation that old Pen might accept it in 
his place—a suggestion that the lieutenant would 
have turned a deaf ear to, had not a look from his 
companion restrained him, 

“Tt is not usual,” he said, “for a post-captain in 
the navy to receive the clerk even of a consul at his 
table. But added, that he and his brother officers 
would be happy to make him welcome in the ward- 


room. 

“ All the same to Penguin,” observed his employer, 
in a tone of indifference, ‘so that the dinner is good 
and the grog not stinted.” 

As they passed through the outer office, the invita- 
tion was given to the old Scotchman, who readily 
accepted it. It would enable him, he shrewdly 
calculated, to do a little business on his own account. 

On their way back to the ship, Dick and his com- 
panion discussed the strange manners of their late 
bost—his offensive vulgarity, and evident unfitness 
for the post he filled. 

“ His mother was probably wet-nurse toa minister,” 
suggested one. 

“ Or wasberwoman !” added*his friend. 

“ But, then, the boy 2?” 

There was the doubt. If birth transmits itself in 
feature and bearing, then little Cuthbert, they both 
agreed, must be the son of a gentleman; never had 
they seen a more noble, aristocratic child. The young 
men finally decided that there was some mystery 
attached to the child, and they half decided to find it 
out, if possible. 

The following day, Mr. Penguin made his appear- 
ance on board, and dined in the ward-room, with the 
junior offieers. Dick, Frank Hazelton, and one or two 
mids had been invited to meet him. After dinner, the 
canny Scot indulged in his dry, sarcastic humour. In 
reply to some question put to him by Fred respecting 
the consul, he drew his lantern jaws up like a pair of 
nut-crackers to express his dissatisfaction. 

“ Vice-consul indeed,” he repeated ; “the puir igno- 
rant fellow bas not sense enough to be a hedge school- 
master! I am obleeged to do all the work, whilst he 
pockets the pay! Wad ye believe it, sir, the ignora- 
mus can scarcely read or write? and as for spellin’, 
I'm a nigger if he didn’t write consequently with 
a ‘ k.’ ” 


“ And very right, too,” observed one of the middies, 
a saucy boy of fourteen; ‘my governor knows a 
Scotch peer who invariably spells physician with 
an ‘ f ! ” 

Mr. Penguin looked at him very hard over his spec- 
tacles for a few seconds, and then deliberately swal- 
lowed the contents of his tumbler of toddy. 

“ Are you sure,” he asked, in a dry tone, “ that it’s 
no yer father himsel wha prefers that peculiar style of 
ts) phy?” 

This turned the laugh against the youngster, and 
the conversation was permitted to proceed. 

“ Yet Cuthbert appears to be brought up in a very 
different manner?” observed Dick. 

“ Thanks to his mither,” said the clerk; “ though it 
wad do a blind mon gude to see her, as the old sayin’ 
is—for the consul keeps her locked up mair like a pri- 
sener than his dochter! ” 

At the name of Cuthbert, and the allusion to the 
restraint imposed on his parent, Frank Hazeltou’s at- 
tention became deeply excited, and during the rest of 
the day he watched and weighed every word which 
fell from the lips of the speaker. 





CHAPTER CXVIIL 
Oh, coward conscience, how dost thou afflict me! 
The lights burn blue, It is now dead midnight; 
Cold fearful drops stands on my trembling flesh! 
Shakespeare, 

Tue following evening Frank and Willie were landed 
on the beach, at the point nearest to the residence of 
the vice-consul: the heart of the devoted farmer beat 
high with hope and expectation. He had wandered 
over the states of America in search of her—expended 
his patrimony and five of the best years of his life in 
vainly endeavouring to discover her retreat—endured 
disappointment after disappointment —struggled with 
privation—yet never once regretted the generous sacri- 
fice hé had made for the object of his love. 

“ Should I succeed in restoring her to liberty, what 
would be my recompense?” he would frequently ask 
himself. Thanks—cold thanks! and the offer of re- 

yment for,my services! Payment!” he repeated, 

itterly; can gold recompense me for the misery I 
= eo the feelings which have wrung my 
eart?” 

At times brighter visions would rise in his imagina- 
tion: he pictured to himself Margaret freed from her 
marriage tie by the death of her husband—free to 
listen to his vows, and recompense a devotion bound- 
less as his love—generous as the spirit which animated 
his manly breast. 

“We must be careful, Willie,” he said, as they 
advanced cautiously along the beach; “should my 
suspicions prove correct, the man we have to deal 
with is as cunning as a fox.” 

“ I know him,” replied the boy, with an involuntary 
shudder—for he recollected his escape from the vessel 
in the Frith of Forth; “but I shall not suffer him to 
cut my throat without resistance—I am armed !” 

(To be continued.) 





Dear Watnuts.—In the case to which we directed 
attention a fortnight ago, of the youth sentenced by 
General Hitchens, mayor of Tenderden, to six months’ 
imprisonment, with bard labour, for stealing six walnuts 
from a tree, we are glad to learn that Mr. Nottage, of 
Tulse hill, having brought the fact before the Home 
Secretary, has received the following reply: “ White- 
hall, Oct. 20, 1864.—Sir,—The Secretary of State for 
the Home department having considered your applica- 
tion in behalf of William Webb, I have the satisfac- 
tion to acquaint you that he has felt warranted, under 
all the circumstances, in advising her Majesty to reduce 
the prisoner’s sentence to imprisonment for one month. 
—I am, sir, &c., T. G. Baring.” 

Hocartu.—Had Charles Lamb, the gentle Elia, and 
enthusiastic admirer and expounder of Hogarth, been 
living on the day on which I date this note, he would 
not have passed it over without solemn recognition, as 
being the hundredth anniversary of Hogarth’s death— 
the death of him who makes @ decided epoch im the 
annals of English painting. True, he founded no 
school: without predecessors, he was also without 
followers, and still stands alone as the great graphic 
dramatist, without rival and without imitator. Rather 
strange, surely it is, that just when it is now the 
fashion to offer testimonials and stick up memorials to 
many mer of doubtful mushroom celebrity, Hogarth 
should not have been singled out on the present 
occasion as a foremost worthy of English art.—Arrt- 
Lover.—October 26th, 1864. 

A GENTLEMAN residing in the parish of Clifton 
writes that, amongst his visitors during the congress 
week, were a country parson and his wife. “And 
what think you,” he asks, “did our reverend guest 
bring us? You will doubtless guess a tithe-pig, a 
side-pig, a side of bacon, or a turkey poult, to help 
keep him and his belongings from Monday to Friday. 
Nothing of the kind, but a gallon of spring water! 
Ay, truly; no joke, I assure you—a veritable jar full 
of bright lymph from the lower part of Somersetshire. 
He had read in the papers of our water famine, so he 
rinsed out an old whiskey jar, filled it at the parish 
fountain, and it wasa treat, I tell you. After the 
deadness and flatness of the filtered element, did we 
not enjoy it, that’s all! Fancy bringing water 45 
miles! What next?” The whole thing sounds like 
a merry joke, but it was a melancholy fact during the 
dry weather, 

A Naw War or Workino.—It is not that the Itali- 
ans are a lazy people; on the contrary, I am satisfied 
that they are industrious so far as they are allowed to 
be. But as I said before, when a Roman does nothing, 
he does it in the bigh Roman fashion. A friend of 


private theatre, and sent for a person, who was said to 
be an expert in the business, to do it for him. Aftera 
day’s trial, he was satisfied that his lieutenant was 
rather a hindrance than a help, and resolved to dis- 
miss him. “ What is your charge for your day’s ser- 
vices?” “Two seudi, sir.”” “Two scudi! Five 
pauls would be too much. You have done nothing 








but stand with your hands in your pockets and get in 


mine was having one of his rooms arranged for a. 


the way of other people.” “Lordship ; 
right; but that is my way of working.” A veel 
of Roman Mosaic, in Fireside Travels.” 

Fassel Lowell, Mi” By Janes 
Ay Iravian Beauty.—Our Jandlady’ a0 
of her daughter puts me in mind of somthing aan 
yet oddly different, which happened to Storg and me 
at Palestrina. We happened to praise the beau “at 
our stout locandiera’s little girl. “ Ah, she is collin 
to her elder sister, just married,” said the mother. “f 
you could see her! She is bella, bella, BELLA!” W 
thought no more of it; but after dinner the ood 
creature, with no warning but a tap at the door Be a 
humble con permesso, brought her in all her brave 
and showed her off to us as simply and naturally a 
if she had been a picture. The girl, who was Or 
beautiful and modest, bore it with the dignified aplonb 
of astatue. She knew we admired her, and liked it, 
but with the indifference of a rose. There is some. 
thing very charming, I think, in this wholly ungo- 
phisticated a ae with no alloy of vanity or 

coquetry.— , in” Fireside Travels.” 
Ruseell Lowell. 5 ime 

Tue Empcror oF Russta’s Doc.—M. Louis 
Bertrand, well known in the French sporting world, 
has addressed to the France the following particulars 
respecting the fine dog which is the travelling com- 
panion of the Emperor of Russia:—" This animal is 
not of the Newfoundland breed, as stated, but a fine 
jet black setter, of large size and beautiful form, with 
ong silky hair. His name is Milord, and he is of the 
same breed as Black Rake, one of the spaniels which 
last spring was presented to the Egyptian Prince 
Halim Pasha. Milord was at one time an excellent 
ehooting dog ; but since his promotion to the rank of 
favourite, he rarely does any work, except it may be 
occasionally to act as a retriever, and fetch any head 
of game his master may have shot. He is excessively 
gentle, and the inseparable companion of the Emperor, 
following him throughout the palace and even into 
his cabinet. At night he always lies at the door of his 
master’s chamber. The Emperor generally feeds the 
dog himself, and never allowsany one but his personal 
aide-de-camp to give him any food whatever. 
PAWNBROKING.—From time to time acts of great 
injustice to the poor are brought before the notice of 
the public. As an instance, it is well known that 
the profits of the pawnbrokers are enormous. Ip 
times of trouble and difficulty, thousands of the 
industrious and other classes are obliged to pledge 
the most valuable of their goods, and yet there 
is no legal protection {for'these goods in cases of fire, 
bankruptcy, and other mishaps. A pawnbroker of 
Poplar, appeared at the Thameg Police Court, having 
been summoned by two women who had left articles 
with the pawnbroker. The tradesman was well de- 
fended by legal help. In this case it came out that 
if pawnbrokers lend £1,000 upon goods they can 
insure upon that sum and no more; there is no care 
taken of the ‘property of the people who have 
dealings with the pawnbroker. In this instance, 
a fire had taken place. One of the women applied 
in connection with a watch, worth, she said £5, but 
which’ was pledged for £1 15s. This watch was 
partly consumed, together with about 300 others. 
Not a‘fraction of the extra value of the goods des- 
troyedcame to the haads of those who had pledged 
them, even on offering the legal amount of interest 
The pawnbroker had the value of the pledges from 
the insurance office. In this business the law, ia 
various ways, needs amendment. 

Mr. GLapstone axp THE Prorocrarnen—A 
project, suggested by Mr. M’Lachlan, for the forma- 
tion of a photographic gallery or museum in which 
negatives should be preserved of the portraits of great 
men has been before the public on several occasions, 
and bas been mentioned in the Manchester City 
Council more than once. Mr. Gladstone gave bis 
assistance towards carrying out this scheme. Upoo 
his arrival, with Mrs. Gladstone, at the Victoria — 
in the morning, he was received by the Mayor and ¢ * 
Town Clerk, aud they were immediately driven int 
Mayor’s carriage to Mr. M’Lachlan’s gallery, Stamp 
office Buildings. Mr. Gladstone was soon placed» 
a position to admit of a characteristic portrait being 

en, but Mr. M’Lachlan experienced 4 diiealy 
determining upon what object to ask the Chance : 
of the Exchequer to fix his attention, In the ye 
gency he put his hand into his waistcoat agree ds 
out @ sovereign, balanced it adroitly on the bac nhs 
chair, and asked Mr. Gladstone to look intently po 
coin. The object was defeated by the “ 
laughter that the act produced. Mr. rare 
remarked that Mr. M’Lachlan had selected belt 
ible thing for him to look at—it was quite & ‘hat 
Mire. Gladstone said ‘Mr. M’Lachlan had gto 
he possessed a deep knowledge of human 8 


+s had 
a r ich all present joined, 
After the mirth, in which all p ative portraits o! 


subsided, two or three successful neg 
Mr. Gladstone were taken. 
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Marrace UNDER Dirricutties,—The Telegrafo 
of Barcelona says:—“'In the prison of Vinaroz is a 
man recently condemned to eighteen years’ imprison- 
ment. On his betrothed recently visiting him in his 
confinement a short time back, he asked her if she 
would have sufficient constancy to wait until the ex- 
piration of his punishment, before marrying. She 
not only replied that she would, but proposed that the 
ceremony should take place at once. This was con- 
sented to by the authorities, and the ceremony has 
since taken place in the prison.” 








SCIENCE. 


Euecrric SusMaRINE Licut.—This light has been 
tried, and proves, it is said, successful. In the midst 
of the darkest night, rendered darker stil] by a heavy 
fall of rain, the basin of Lorient, 100 yards in length, 
was lighted up a8 if by the sun at noon-day. The 
Dinkayla, lying at anchor at 100 yards distant, and 
the Panama, somewhat nearer, were both found to 
answer immediately to signals shown by the electric 
light. A diver descending to a depth of 6 yards in 
the sea, and at the same distance from the lanthorn, 
was enabled to distinguish the numbers on a carpenter's 
foot-rule, which was thrown to him. These experi- 
ments are thought to be conclusive as to the utility 
and value of the light. 

Tue Four Ecurpses FoR 1865.—Next year there 
will be four eclipses—two of the sun and two of the 
moon. The first eclipse of the moon takes place on 
the 11th of April, beginning at forty-five minutes past 


three in the morning—the moon setting eclipsed at’ 


twelve minutes past five. The second—a total eclipse 
of the sun, April 25th—is not visible in Great Britain. 
The third eclipse, of the moon, partial and visible, 
occurs October 8rd, beginning at thirty-nine minutes 
past nine at night; middle, forty minutes past. ten; 
and ends fifty-four minutes past twelve. The fourth 
and last, on the 19th of October, of the sun, is only 
partly visible, beginning at twelve minutes past four. 
The gun afterwards sets, eclipsed at five minutes past 
four, 

Navat AyD OrpNANCE.—In reference to the scar- 
city of stokers which is said to exist m the navy, we 
are assured that we have understated the case; and, 
as her Majesty's ship Victoria alone, we are 
credibly informed that if she were now sent to sea, she 
would have to take her departure with three-fourths 
landsmen, to perform duties which can only be effi- 
ciently got through by experienced people.—Mr. 
Whitworth has been firing round balls at Shoebury- 
ness, with the edges planed off so as to fit his hex- 
agonal bore, The accuracy of these shot when fired 
singly was marvellous, a dozen shot being put through 
4 space of 18 inches square, at a distance of 500 yards. 
Mr. Whitworth’s results in firing three of these pro- 
jectiles together with a ful) powder charge were 
excellent; but there was rather less accuracy when 
six were fired at once with a reduced charge. His 
experiments in firing shells of six diameters in length, 
at 45 deg. elevation from his field-place, were very 
sitisfactory, the shell dropping within a space less 
than the area of the Warrior's deck. 

A New Ramway Carriace.—The necessity of 
devising means for preventing the perpetration of 
crimes in railway carriages has turned the attention of 
inventors to the subject, and the following contrivance 
has been proposed by a M. Leprovost. His railway 
carriage is made of sheet iron, and does not greatly 
differ in appearances from the common one. It is a 
; carriage, containing twenty-four places, or 
tight of each compartment, Within, a longitudinal 
passage establishes a communication between the 
compartments, and extends along the whole train 
from carriage to carriage, The partitions of each 
compartment, rising to the roof, prevent the incon- 
venience of draughts from the other compartments, 
and the partitions which form the passage protect the 
traveller from those which might come from the win- 
dows of the same compartment. From thisit appears 
that travellers in the game compartment are only 
Visible to the official that walke up and down the pas- 
“ge. According to this description, the first-class 
te t8° must, in our opinion, bear @ striking resem- 
telien to @ prison van, and, indeed, we incline to 

leve that all this ingenuity is utterly thrown away, 
*eeing that the problem has long been solved in 
America, and better still in Switzerland, by doing 
of “4 with compartments altogether, and establishing 
< senmunication with the adjoining carriages of 
lastidi n—a plain which is only objected to by 
He ws and shortsighted exclusiveness. In Swit- 
pen nothing can be more convenient than a rail- 
pet nee to which the traveller gains access by 

7 4 few steps, leading to a sort of platform or 

iota ud on smokers. Here a door opens into the 
middle tted up like a saloon, with a table in the 
€, and seats all round; the passengers, instead 





of being cramped by sitting for hours in the same 
posture, can walk about, cr write, or play at chess or 
whist, if they please. ‘The seats are: made:so as to 
face opposite points of the compass, and everything is 
arranged on tle most comfortable plan, with the only 
exception that the traveller desirous of solitude is not 
alone—a questionable comfort which, as we but too 
well know, is fraught with danger. 


WHAT IS A STIMULANT? 


Ir would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
interest of the action of such substances as alcohol, 
chloroform, opium, tea, coffee, and tobacco, is only or 
chiefly for professional men. The strictly analogous 
principles which distinguish the physiolugical opera- 
tion of them all are of a kind which it is really im- 
portant for every one to understand; for there isa 
sort of impression abroad that, while tea and coffee 
are agents which we may afford to use carelessly, as 
having no very marked remedial effects, and no 
poisonous effects at all, the other substances which I 
have named are dangerous medicine poisons which we 
only admit to our ordinary dietary by a sort of com- 
promise with our physiological conscience. 

It is precisely such mistakes as this which are rec- 
tified, with the happiest effect, as soon as we come to 
apply exact investigation. The simple observation of 
the comparative effects of variations of dosage, in the 
two cases, at once destroys the supposed distinction, 
and places all these agents on a physiological level. 
It demonstrates that, in moderate quantities, they are 
stimulant; in excess, narcotic—paralysing to the 
nervous system. The sort of effect that is to be ex- 
pected from the use of stimulant doses of any of these 
substances is indicated above, and the only one of the 
group which we are justified in employing in larger 
(that is, in narcotic) doses is chloroform. 

Owing to an admirable combination of qualities, by 
which this drug is at once very easily received into 
the blood through the lungs, and, on the other hand, 
very rapidly expelled again as soon as its temporary 
purpose has been fulfilled, we are able to employ 
chloroform so as to produce its truly poisonous effects 
(carrying these to a certain fixed limit, which is still 
at a safe distance from death), so as to render the 
patient completely insensible to the pain of the sur- 
geon’s knife. 

As the action of this anmwsthetic presents a fair ex- 
ample of the general progress of narcosis when rapidly 
induced, it may be as well to describe the series of 
events whick occur in an ordinary inhalation. It is 
now fully proved that, for safety, it is quite necessary 
that such precautions shall be adopted as will ensure 
that the air breathed by the patient shall not contain 
more than 3°5 per cent. of chloroform vapour. These 
precautions having been taken, the inhalation is pur- 
sued with great regularity, the operator taking care 
to assure himself that the pulse keeps up its tone suffi- 
ciently, and that the face and lips do not become 
blanched. The patient usually exhibits one mark of 
apprehensive nervousness very strongly, namely, an 
abnormal quickness of breathing altogether out of pro- 
portion to the pulse rate, and owing, doubtless, to his 
attention being nervously directed to the respiratory 
organs. This abnormal quickness of breathing is 
greatly diminished by the stimulant effect which the 
chloroform exerts during the short initial period in 
which as yet only a minute quantity has entered the 

lood. 


As soon as true narcosis commences, the pulse rises 
in frequency ; simultaneously with this the intellect 
begins to be disturbed, the patient loses (or only retains 
feebly).the sense of present things, while occasionally 
(the restraint of prudence and moraliiy being removed 
by the commencing brain-palsy) he becomes violent 
or indecent in his talk; at the same time that palsy of 
the tongue begins to interfere with articulation. 
Meantime, although from the patient’s recumbent pos- 
ture this bas not been perceived by the bystander, 
palsy of sensation and motion has commenced in the 
lower limbs, and now proceeds to invade the upper, 
and the patient may sink quietly into general 
muscular and sensory paralysis and profound uncon- 
sciousness. But often the last remnants of mental 
action display themselves in an explosion of passion 
which causes more er less powerful voluntary 
struggles on the part of the patient; and, even after 
voluntary actiun has ceased, the advancing narcosis 
may, and not unfrequently does, produce spasmodic 
rigidity of the muscles; and, occasionally, epileptiform 
convulsion : all which ‘‘ phenomena of excitement,” as 
they have been absurdly called, are really the direct 
(though not the inevitable) consequence of the ad- 
vancing nervous paralysis. 

The pupil, in the lesser degrees of narcosis, is con- 
tracted; but if the process is carried to a profound 

ee, as is necessary in operations on very sensitive 
parts (like the toenail-matrix, for instance), wide dila- 
tation of the pupil ensues. In this stage, the breathing 
is of a snorting character, and both it and the pulse 
are below the normal level of health. 


Flushing of the features and congestion of the eyes 
always occur to a greater or less extent, and shows 
the existence of paralysis of the nerves which govern 
the vessels of the face and cranium; but, of course, 
this symptom is greatly aggravated when muscular 
struggles occur by parely mechanical means. Unless 
when.a very profound degree of narcosis is required, 
a skilful operator will time the process of inducing 
anesthesia very nearly to the period of four minutes 
in the great majority of cases. 

It may be effected much more rapidly, but irregular 
phenomena are then more apt to occur; and it is not 
so easy to keep such a check on the strength of the in- 
spired vapour as will make fatal accidents (as they 
ought to be) impossible. 


MANUFACTURE oF Zinc Wuire.—An invention 
has been patented by Mr. George Darlington, of 
Minera, which consists in tke production of zine 
white (white oxide of zinc), from oxidised compounds 
of zinc, such as roasted blende, calcined calamines, 
zinc ashes, zinc dross, or old zinc, by mixing such 
materials with coal or coke from which all their 
original gaseous matters have been expelled by heat 
or any other well-known means, the proportion of 
such admixture being usually about three parts of fue? 
to one part of metal contained in the ore, but such 
proportion being necessarily dependent upon the fu- 
sibility of the gangue of the ore, the proportion of 
fuel to be increased or decreased as the ore is difficult 
or easy of fusion. 


HEAT AND FORCE. 


WueExever friction is overcome, heat is produced ; 
and the amount of heat so produced is the exact 
measure of the force expended iu overcoming the 
friction. Professor Tyndall says, while speaking 
upon the subject of ‘heat considered as a mode ef 
motion; ” 
“ We usually put oil upon the surface of a hone; we 
grease the saw, and are careful to lubricate the axles 
of our railway-carriages. What are we really doing 
in these cases? Let us get general notions first; we 
shall come to particulars afterwards. Itis the object 
of the railway engineer to urge his train boldly from 
one place to another. He wishes to apply the force of 
his steam or his furnace, which gives tension to the 
steam to this particular purpose, It is not his interest 
to allow any portion of that force to be converted into 
another form of force which would not further the 
attainment of his object. He does not want his axles 
heated, and thence he avoids as much as possible ex- 
pending his power in heating them. 
“ In fact, he has obtained his force from heat, and it 
is not his object to reconvert the force thus obtained 
into its primitive form. For by every degree of tem- 
perature generated by the friction of his axle, a defi- 
nite amount would be withdrawn from the urging 
force of his engine. There is no force lost absolutely. 
Could we gather up all the heat generated by the 
friction, and could we apply it mechanically, we 
should by it be able to impart to the train the precise 
amount of speed which it lost by the friction. 
“Thus, every one of those railway porters whom 
you see moving about with his can of yellow grease, 
and opening the little boxes which surround the car- 
riage axles, is, without knowing it, illustrating a prin- 
ciple which forms the very solder of Nature. In so 
doing, he is unconsciously affirming both the con- 
vertibility and the indestructibility of force, He is 
practically asserting that mechanical energy may be 
converted into heat, and that when so converted, it 
cannot still exist as mechanical energy, but that for 
every degree of heat developed, a strict and propor- 
tional equivalent of locomotive force of the engine 
disappears. 
A station is approached say at the rate of thirty 
or forty miles an hour; the brake is applied, and 
smoke and sparks issue from the wheel on which it 
resses. The train is brought to rest: how? Simply 
y converting the entire moving force which it 

— at the moment the brake was applied, into 
eat. 


How Coal MAY HAVE BEEN Formep.—That the 
ancient seams of coal were produced for the most part 
by terrestria] plants of all sizes, not drifted, but grow- 
ing on the spot, is a theory more and more generally 
adopted in modern times; and the growth of what is 
called sponge in such a swamp and in such a climate 
as the great Dismal (of America) already covering so 
many square miles of a low level region, bordering 
the sea, and capable of spreading itself indefinitely over 
the adjacent country, helps us greatly to conceive the 
manner in which the coal of the ancient carboniferous 
rocks may have been formed. The heat, perhaps, 
may not have been excessive when the coal measures 
originated, but the entire absence of frost, with a 
warm and damp atmosphere, may have enabled 
tropical forms to flourish in latitudes far distant from 
the lines Huge swamps in a rainy climate, standing 





above the level of the surrounding ‘firm land, and sup- 
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porting a dense forest, may have spread far and wide: 
invading the plains, like some European peatmosses 
vegetable matter beneath seas or estuaries, as often as 
when they burst, and the frequent submergence of these 
massesof the land sank down during subterranean move- 
ments, may have given rise to the deposition of strata 
of mud, sand, or limestone, immediately upon the vege- 
table matter. The-conversion of successive surfaces 
into dry land, where other swamps supporting trees 
may have formed, might give origin to a continued 
series of coal measures of great thickness. In some 
kinds of coal the vegetable texture is apparent through- 
out under the microscope ; in others it has only par- 
tially disappeared; but even in this coal the flattened 
trunks of trees of the genera Lepidodendren Sigillaia 
and others, converted into pure coal, are occasionally 
met with, and erect fossil trees are observed in the 
overlaying strata, terminating downwards in seams of 
coal.— Sir C. Lyell. 
ARE HURRICANES CAUSED BY METEORS? 
AmonG the most mysterious actions of the atmo- 
sphere are those blasts of wind that sometimes rush 
along in narrow paths with terrific violence fora mode- 
rate period of time and for a moderate distance. May 
not these be caused by the passage of meteoric stone 


now.” “Well, what’s your father’s and mother's 
name?” “I’se got none, sah—neber had none, I'se 
just Sam—ain’t nobody else.” ‘ Haver’t you any 
brothers and sisters?” “No, sah! neber had none. 
No brudder, no sister, no fader, no mudder, no massa 
—nothin’ but Sam. When you see Sam you see all dere 
is of us.” 

Some one has spread the alarming report that it is 
the intention of the Premier to dissolve Parliament 
in November. There is not a word of truth in the 
assertion. Her Majesty’s Government are in clover, 
and they intend to eat it till they are turned out of the 
field. 


“A Lrrrte Moore.”—A gentleman who had lost 
his wife, whose maiden name was Little, addressed 
the following to Miss Moore, a lady of diminutive 
statute: 

“T’ve lost the Little once I had— 
My heart is sad and sore— 
So now I should bo very glad 
To have a little Moore.” 
To which the lady sent the following answer: 
“T pity much the loss you've had; 
The grief you must endure— 
A heart by little made so sad, 
A little Moore won't cure.” 





through the air? 

It is supposed that the heat of these bodies is caused 
by the destruction of their motion from the resistance 
of the air, and that large numbers of them are so 
highly heated as not only to be melted, but to be 
evaporated, when they would of course be dissipated 
in the atmosphere. Would not one of those bodies, 
rushing at such immense velocity through the air, 
necessarily produce a narrow and vivlent blast of 
wind along its track, conforming in all respects to the 
singular hurricanes that so frequently occur ? 

If the earth should be stopped in its orbit, it would 
begin to fall straight towards the sun. As it ap- 
proached more nearly to that great source of heat it 
would soon reach a point where the temperature is as 
high as 212 degs., and then allof the waters of the 
ocean would be evaporated. As it drew still nearer, 
the rocks would be melted, and afterwards they also 
would be evaporated. Before it reached the sun, this 
solid earth would be converted into a vast volume of 
red hot gas, which, when it fell into the fiery atmo- 
sphere of the sun, would merely produce blasts of 
wind from the point where it struek outward in all 
directions. 

Screntiric Expeprrion To Mextco.—Several dis- 
tinguished men of science have been appointed to 
proceed to Mexico, and some have already sailed. 
Two engineers, Messieurs Guillemin and Cognet, 
known by their voyage to Madagascar, are to examine 
the mines. Mr. Brasseur de Bourbourg, whois known 
as having examined deeply into the history and lan- 
guage of the Astecs, is to pursue lis studies of the 
interesting subject of early Ameriean civilization. 
M. Boucourt, a painter attached to the Museum of 
Natural History, is to explore the mountains of the 
country; this artist returned from Siam five years 
since, with a splendid collection of sketches, and a 
vast mass of specimens of natural history. M. 
M. Méhédin, another artist, is joined in the commis- 
sion; he has made an expedition to Egypt and Syria, 
and brought home some very fine photographs from 
the banks of the Nile; he also originated an ingenious 
method of taking copies of hieroglyphics and other 
carvings on stones by means of thick moistened paper, 
which dries quickly and hard under an Eastern sun, 
weighs comparatively nothing, and yields an excel- 
lent cast in plaster. The mode of working is simply 
to wet the paper, and press it carefully into the de- 
sign with a sponge. Three or four years sinee a fac 
simile of an Egyptian obelisk, covered with figures 
and inscriptions, was exhibited by M. Méhédin in the 
Palace de |’Industrie; this was produced wy the pro- 
cess referred to, but the moulds themselves were set 
up and brushed over with whitewash, or something 
of the kind. The illusion was complete; ne one 
imagined the material to be other than stone. 











FACETIZ. 


“Wuat makes a young man end woman fall in 
love? "—“ Beeause one of ’em has a heart of steel and 
tother a heart of flint, and when they come together 
they strike fire, and that is love.” 

A Love Nicerr.—Dwving the last winter a “ con- 
traband” came into Federal lines in Nerth Carolina, 
and was marched up to the officer of the day to give as 
account of himself, whereupon the following colloquy 
evsued:—" What's your name?” “My name’s Sam.” 
“Sam what?” “No, sah; not Sam Watt. I’se just 
Sam.” “ What's your other name?” “I hasn't got 
no oder name, eal. I'se Sam—dat’s all.” “ What's 
your master’s name?” “TI’se got no massa now; 





Dr. A., physician at Newcastle, being summoned to 
a vestry, in order to reprimand the sexton for drunken- 
ness, he dwelt so long on the sexton’s misconduct as 
to raise his choler, so as to draw from him this ex- 
pression :-—“ Sir, I was in hopes you would have 
treated my feelings wit more gentleness, or that you 
would have been the last man alive to appear against 
me, as I have covered so many blunders of yours !"” 


ON THE FOUR GEORGES. 
George the First was always reckon'd 
Vile—but viler George the Second ; 
And what mortal ever heard 
Any good of George the Third? 

When from earth the Fourth descended, 
God be praised, the Georges ended! 


Tur Love or Gotp.—They say that love of gold 
hardens tle heart, and it is a fact that men of little 
charity possess but a small heart. Mean men are said 
te possess hearts which would balance on the end of 
a cambric needle. Here is an epitaph on a miser, 
which shows that the heart undergoes wonderful 
changes :— 
A wealthy merchant died, and his body was dissected. 
No symptom of disease was anywhere detected, 
Until they reached the beart, which to find they were 
unable ; 
But in the place they found a Compound Interest 

Table. 
A LAUGHABLE affair occurred in London a few 
weeks since. A policeman chased a suspected thief 
into a house, and caught him in a dark passage. Sud- 
denly the policeman was caught by the hair of his 
head, and, with his prisoner, dragged into the street. 
Much to his surprise, he found that this was done by 
another constable, who, seeing the chase, joined in 
it, and in the dark mistook his brother officer for the 
thief. 

SAYINGS OF JOSH BILLINGS. 

It iz highly important that when a man makes up 
hiz mind tew bekum a rascal, that he should examine 
hizself clusly, and see if be ain't better kenstructed 
for a phool. 
I argy in this way, if a man iz right, he kant 
be too radical; if he iz rong, he kant be too conser- 
vatif. 
When you pra, pra right at the bull’s eye. 
“Tell the truth and shame the devil ;” i kno lots ov 
people whe can shame the devil eazy enuff, but the 
totker thing bothers them. 


BerksnirE Pics.—‘ The pigs,” said a Windsor 
commoner on one occasion, “ are like us, for they will 
eat almost anything ; and yet they are different too, 
for if you put a lot o’ things afore a pig he'll always 
take the best of them first; but when I gets my dinner 
o’ Sundays, I likes my beef and taturs first, and my 
pudding afterwards. Them as was bred in the Forest 
it was no manner o’ use trying to keep them in when 
the acorns began to rattle off the trees; out they 
would be. There ain’t a move but they’re up to; and 
when you want them home, and they won't come, they 
are aggrawatin’! They'll circumwent tho artfallest 
man as ever lived. There ain’ta dit 0’ pig as isn’t 
good to eat, as I knows on; but the sweetest morsel 
is the wery pint «’ his nose, which you scrapes and 
salts and hangs a fortnight, and then you byles it with 
greens and taturs. There’s ne’er a picture ever hangs 
in aman's cottage as aiquals a gammon 0’ bacon hung 
up agin the chimney.”—“ Menzies’ History of Windsor 
Forest.” 

Cumsrxe Fisu.—The other day a deputation from 


— 
ment before the Conservators of the River Thane 4 
apply for the erection of fish ladders at the wei . 
Teddington aud Moulsey Locks. On hearin eh 
Mr. Frank Buckland had to say for this non the 
board gave their engineer instructions to oo 
ladders to each of these weirs. No Teasenable Coubt 
is entertained that the fish will scale the ladders—ey 
cept the eels.—Punch, f 
Too CLever BY Hatr.—Little Girl: « 
baby’s mouth is so funny—it's just like ri a 
you get out of bed—no, not one tooth! "— Punch, = 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE, 

Paterfamilias (whe has’ come up on a visit to hy 
eldest “ Hope” at St. Bottlenose) : “H’'m, not 2 2 
glass of wine this, for Oxbridge, Fred. What did 
you give for it?” 

Peterlee: Obs sixty ——" 

ater familias: “ And—monstrous extravagan 

Why, sir, do you kuow that I never lay down — 
of port that costs me more than six-and-thirty?” 

Fred: “ Ah, no more should I, father, if Ta nine 
children to-provide for, as you have! "—Pynch, 


FASHIONABLE ARRIVALS, 

Our Money Lender—From Borrowdale. 
Our Standing Counsel—From the Giant's Cause. 
way. 
Our Butcher—From the Chops of the Channel, 
Our Dentist—From the Mouth of the Thames, 
Our Doctor—From Lancing. 
Our Confectioner —From Bakewell. 
iw ee ee Honey bourne. 

r Flirting Friend—From Floren 
Nancy, Nora, Sd Sophia, “ha cs, 
Our Pewopener—From Hassocks Gate. 
Our Undergraduate—From Reading. 
Our Tailor—From the New Cut. 
Our Own Correspondent—From Penmaenmawr, 
And our Darlings—From Archangel and the Const 
of Bonny.— Punch. 


Quire ACCOUNTS FOR 1Tt.—Among the names in- 
cluded in the proclamation of outlawry, made by that 
well-known officer who bears the ominous name of 
“Hemp,” on Wednesday last, we find that of 
“ Easterly Rains.” This fully accounts for the late 
dry weather.— Punch. 

One wHo Wrote BEFORE mis Tnre.—Tt is very 
curious that the two masterpieces of Aristophanes 
should have slyly alluded to two great reigning 
powers of the present day. We refer to the Clouds 
and the Frogs. ‘I'he Clouds were intended, of course, 
for the Germans, whose habitual dwelling-places they 
are; whilst the Frogs could clearly |ave been meaut 
for no other nation than our good neighbours the 
French; for even with us, at this remote period of 
time, the name of a Frénclman and a Frog, curiously 
enough, always jump together. You rarely meet with 
@ writer gifted with so much foresight.—Punch. 
NeeativE Portrait, or A Fixance-MIvister.— 
In pursuance of a project suggested by Mr. M‘Lachlan, 
photographer, of Manchester, for the formation of a 
photographic gallery or museum in which negatives 
should be preserved of the portraits of great men, some 
negative portraits of Mr. Gladstone were taken the 
other day by Mr. M‘Laclilan, at that city, The best 
place, however, for taking a negative portrait of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would be the right 
honourable gentleman’s official residence in Downing- 
strect, the time being that of his reply to deputation 
inviting him to reduce taxation.—Junch. 


THE PENNY PRESS. 


Tt is always an amusing thing to watch the “atti- 
tude” assumed by the penny newspaper press under 
circumstances of public excitement. We will sup 
pose that a horrible murder has been perpetrated, aud 
the question at issue is, Who is the murderer? and 
we will follow the penny press through the variow 
workings of what the Saturday Review calls its pouty 
mind. 
In the first place, it is necessary that before th 
penny press expresses an opinion of its own, it er 
wait to see what particular view of the matter 
taken by the Times, as it is absolutely esseutial tht 
on no two points whatever should the dear and the 
cheap agree. We will suppose that A is 
with having murdered B, on the testimony of C, D, 
and E. Of course the broail question is whether 4 
or is not guilty. Ifthe Times says that A ire 
- it becomes the penny press to say that 
nocent, 
But the matter is further complicated by the rer 
sity of not only disagreeing with the Jimes he - 
principles, but also of disagreeing with each o! ang 
matters of detail. The most obvious mode of 4 4 
with tliis difficulty is that they should oa 
differ as to the individual, not being A, who % 
credited with the murder. , D, and E, the ‘il 
witnesses, are all available, and each penny paper 








massa runned away—yah! yah! I'se free nigger 








the Thames Angling Society attended by appoint- 
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bably invest one or other of these with the dignity. 

Fi the number of principal witnesses is not safficient 
to satisfy the claims of all the penny papers, the in- 
rin charge of the case 18 always available, and, 

upon @ great emergency, the sitting magistrate who 


examined the prisoner. 


Then the grand penny~ 
a-liner, 


fullforce. A penny- 


and writes an accoun 


view with the prisoner. 


tho sluggish hours. 


the prisoner's account of th 


for publication. 


by 


the 


a-lining principle comes into 
being hungry, sits down 
t of (say) an imaginary inter- 
He states what cut of coat 
he wore, whether his shirt was clean or not, and with 
what particular periodical he preferred to while away 
He also assists justice by giving 
e way in which (say) the 
murdered man’s property came into his possession. 
This aceount is taken to the Penny Teaser, 
Now the Penny Teaser knows per- 
fectly well that this document is a fabrication, but does 
not reject it, for it will probably be accepted and pub- 
lished by the Daily Whistle, and the Daily Whistle will, 
containing any news concerning an interesting 
topic, stand so much the higher in popular esteem. It 
matters nothing that that news is false, for by the time 
public have discovered its falsity it will have 
forgotten in which particular paper it sppeared, 
while it retains a lively sense of the general su- 

jority in the matter of news of the Daily Whistle 
over the Penny Teaser. So the Daily Whistle accepts 
the article, and so, also does the Penny Teazer, and 
the Morning Squeak and the Penny Bomb. This is the 
way in which the Penny Newspaper Press holds the 
reins of public opinion.— Fun. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Expanpinc THe Lunes.—Step out into the purest 
sir you can find, stand perfectly erect, with the head 
and shoulders back, and then, fixing the lips as 
though you were going to whistle, draw the air 
through the nostrils into the Jungs. When the chest 
is about full, raise the arms, keeping them extended, 





with the palms of the hands down, as you suck in 


the air, se as to bring them over the head just as the 
Then drop the thumbs inward, 


lungs are quite full. 


and, after gently forcing the arms backward and the 

chest , reverse the 

your breath, till the lungs are entirely empty. This 
rocess should be repeated tliree or four times a day. 

if is impossible to describe to one who has never tried 

it the glorious sense of vigour which follows the 

exercise. It is the best expectorant in the world. 


EXTRACTING ODOURS FROM FLOWERS. 

We now know that distillation is not the only, net 
even the usual process ; but in the great majority of 
cases, the odours are isolated by two methods, that of 
maceration and enflowering (enfleurage). It is thus 
that orange, tuberose, acacia, violet, jasmine, rose, 


jonquil, and others, are treated; and these process 
depend on a fact unknown in this country, “ The Art 
of Perfumery.” 


by which you draw 


We allude to the property which pure oil, butter, 
grease, and fat, heve of absorbing the fragrant principle 
from flowers in contact with them. [Fats absorb 
odours, as a sponge absorbs waters. If the fat, 
thus impregnated, be placed in pure alcohol, or any 
other spirit, the fragrant principle quits the fat, and we 


have 


then the scented s 


a being the principle, 


periods when the flowers are out of season 
gtease is enflowered on a 
Window-sash, the woodwor 
with the glass in the cen 


of pure fat 


‘pound of fat. On this t 


irit which perfumers sell. 


uae ant eet gat pag arr 
e—beef suet, or lard— i 
from all animal fibre ~ Serenlives ig ioan 
boiling in water and nitre. When cold, it is again 
boiled in rose-water, to which a minute quantity of 
benzoin gum has been added. It is now allowed to 
cool aud solidify, and is then fit for use. . 

Large quantities of grease are thus prepared during 


ineous matters 


long 


The 


frame, very similar to a 
k being two inchee thick, 
= tre, so that when two or more 
. es are laid together, 


there is space sufficient for 


between the glasses, The glass has a layer 
spread over it, each glass requiring about 
he freshly-gathered flowers 


are sprinkled, and, as there are several hundred frames 


at werk for each kind, the 
Prepared at once is enorm 


When. the flowers a 


fifty, There they rema 


six hours; then the old or 

Wers placed u 

Tepeated until the fat is suffi 

the glass, 
ve stray petals. 

for preservation 


it ig scraped off 
strained to remo 
\nto the canisters 
, Fat may also be 
Infusion of the 4 


in 


quantity of perfumed grease 


ous. 


reste re spread he grease 
“ame is piled on another, i _ ane 


till they amount to forty or 
from twenty-four to thirty- 


spent blossoms are removed, 
pon the grease; and this is 
ciently impregnated, when 
melted at a low heat, and 


It is finally poured 
end exportation. 


perfumed by maceration, 7. ¢., the 
Owers in melted fat, or in cold oil. 


wers answer best on the enflewering 


and offered 


strength be attained. 


is green; cassia is yellow; jasmine and tuberose, 


grease, 


book for the year 1765: “ Orange-butter, 6s.” 





“TIS HOME WHERE THE HEART IS.” 
’Tis home where the heart is! 


9; 
Though, ’mid scenes of pleasure and beauty we roam, 
Yet where’er the heart is, there, there is our home! 


What though all so dark and so gloomy our lot? 
What though we may dwell in the lowliest cot ? 

What though want and misery, even, be there? 

If only the heart’s there, tis home—it is fair ! 


But though in a fair gilded palace we dwell, 
Where music may weave its melodious spell, 
With bright birds, and flewers, and all things else 
fair, 

Still if the heart roveth our home is not there. 


Then ask me not why I’m a lingerer here; 

This spot holdeth all to my soul that is dear. 

Seek not to the far land to lure me to roam, 

For here, where my heart is, here, here is my home. 
M. A. B. 

—_— ee 


GEMS. 


Fancy runs most furiously when a guilty conscience 
drives it. 

Ir is not cowardly to yield to nécessity, nor courage 
to stand out against it. e 

IF a falsehood paralysed the tongue, what a death- 
like silence would pervade society. 


Porte seldom improve when they have no other 
model but themselves to copy after. 


A THOUGHTLEss word may excite a world of 
thought. 

Tne exhibition of delicacy and refinement will 
make the homeliest woman appear attractive. 


Home comprises all the space that a woman should 
desire to shine in. 


It is a waste of time to complain of other people's 
faults. The best thing we can do is to mend our 
own. ‘ 
Moprsry promotes worth, but conceals it; just as 
leaves aid in the growth of fruit and hide it from 
view. 

Tue ground of almost all our false reasoning is, 
that we seldom look any further than on one side of 
the question. 

Benerir your friends that they may love you still 
more dearly ; benefit your enemies that they may be- 
come your friends, 

Tue first of all virtues is innocence; the second is 
modesty; and neither departs without being quickly 
followed by the other. 


p——____i*F 


Roman Lasoursers.—Another favourite way of 
doing nothing is to excavate the Forum. I think the 
Fanientes like this all the better because it seems a 
kind of satire upon work, as the witches parody the 
Christian offices of devotion at their Sabbath. A 
score or so of old men in voluminous cloaks shift the 
earth from one side of @ large pit to the other, in a 
manner 60 leisurely that it is positive repose to look 
atthem. The most bigeted anti-Fourierist might ac- 
knowledge this to be attractive industry. One con- 
script father trails a small barrow uy to another, who 
stands leaning on a was f spade, Arriving, he fumbles 
for his snuff-box, and offers it deliberately to his 
friend. Each takes an ample pinch, and both seat 
themselves to await the result. If one should sneeze, 
he receives the Felicita! of the other; and, after 
allowing the titillation to subside, he replies, Grazia / 
Then follows a little conversation, and then they 
prepare to load. But it occurs to the barrow-driver 
that this isa good opportunity to fill and light his 
pipe, and to doso conveniently tre needs his barrow to 








Y maceration, Cassia oil is made by simply 


infusing the fresh-gathered buds in fine olive oil, 
changing the flowers by straining till the desired 


Sometimes, as with the manufacture of violet- 
scented grease, the enflowering process is first em- 
ployed, and then the grease is liquefied and fresh 
blossoms are macerated therem. Whenever flowers 
are macerated in grease, the colouring matter of the 
pollen and the petals js dissolved ; hence, violet grease 


white. Scented grease is now called pomade, though, 
strictly speaking, that term designates only apple 
lt is a comparatively modern name, and has 
replaced the old-fashioned “ butter.” A century ago 
we spoke of jasmine butter, rose butter, &c., and we 
find this entry in the Duchess of Grafton’s account- 


Ay, dost thou not 


now, 
Though Fate o’er the wide world may doom us to 


conversation takes place. The barrow is now ready; 
but first the wielder of the spade will fill his pipe also 
This done, more whiffs and more conversation. Then 
a spoonful of earth is thrown into the barrow, and it 
starts on its return. Bnt midway it meets an empty 
barrow, and both stop to go through the snuff-box 
ceremonial once more, and to discuss whatever new 
thing has occurred in the excavation since their last 
encounter. And so it gees on all day.—“* A Few Bits 
, | of Roman Mosaic, in Fireside Travels.” By. James 
Russell Lowell. 





STATISTICS. 


Accorp1nc to a report to the Italian Government, 
the coral fisheries, which are a great resource for 
the poorer classes, employ. 460 bvats, manned by 
about 4,000 men. The fishing implements, pay of 
the men, board of the crow, &c., absorb annually 
about 6,000,000 francs, distributed. among more than 
6,000 persons of various different professions. About 
160 tons of coral are annually introduced into the 
kingdom of Italy. The articles made of it and ex- 
ported are to the value of from 12,000,000 to 16,000,000 
francs yearly, principally sent to Asia, the interior of 
Africa, and America. 

German Rariways.—Between the years 1849 and 
1859 there. was a collective total of 423,000,000 
passengers forwarded on the German railways. Of 
this number only twenty-one persons were killed, and 
176 injured, without any fault of their own; while 
the number of those whose own carelessness or rash- 
ness was the cause of their misfortunes was twenty- 
nine persons killed and eighty-five injured. Th 
the deaths from all causes were fifty persons in 
423,000,000, so that there was only one person killed 
out of every 8,500,000. If this result be com 
with co ding facts in connecticn with British 
railways, it will be found that a man runs twenty 
times greater risk of losing his life when he travels by 
rail in England than he does on German railways, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A WATCHMAKER in Spain has constracted a wateb 
that only needs winding up once a year. 


Tue Corporation of London have expended £22,000 
apon # new roof fer their Guildlall. 

A GrrMan journal states that 500 tons of shells 
and cannon balls have been taken out of the water 
in the port cf Fredericia, and that a censiderable 
quantity yet remains; but, owing te the depth of 
water, they will be left undisturbed. 

Generat Tom Tuums, his wife and child, accom- 
panied by three friends, sailed from New York on. the 
29th of October, for Liverpool. They are now “ rich 
and happy,” and intend making a tour of pleasure 
through all the principal cities of Europe. 

A manuractory of gunpowder has been established 
for some time past in alonely part of the New Forest. 
The alder trees, which grow plentifully in the forest, 
produce the best kind of wood for making carbon, 
which is one of the ingredients of gunpowder. The 
New Forest is 600 square miles in extent, and scarcely 
any part of it is thickly inhabited. It has been 
suggested that it would be well adapted for the storing 
or manufacturing of gunpowder. 


An Iratran Corron Pxiayratron.—Av English 
company has purchased land in the province of 
Salerno, Naples, with tho iptention of cultivating 
cotton. The property is absut nineteen miles in 
circumference, includes a royal palace worth  con- 
siderable sum, timber to the value of 2,000,000f., while 
the price demanded is 4,000,000f. ‘T’he land is said to 
be well adapted to the cultivation of this plant.’ The 
gentlemen who went down to examine the property 
were accompanied by forty soldiers, and an hour or 60 
after they had left.it, the sappers, who are employed 
cutting roads threugh the wood, were attacked by 
brigands, and one of them wounded. 

Smvcuiar Acrion 1x A Superior Covet.—A few 
weeks since, at the Judges’ Chambers, a singular 
application was made in reference to an action brought 
in one of the courts. An affidavit was pro- 
duced to his lordship in support of an application for 
costs, and it appeared that the action had been brought 
in one of the superior courts for £1 17s. 6d.! Mr. 

Justice Willes his surprise that any one 
could bring an action in a superior court for £1 17s. 6d. 

It was urged that, unless the action had been so 

breught, the plaintiff must have gone to Westmere- 

land; and it waz thought better to bring the. action in 

London. His lordship emphatically said he considered 

it a sin—if not a mertal sia—to bring an action in 

one of the superior courts for a sum of £1 17s. 6d. 

The application was refused. The Bail Court fees in 








situpon. He draws a few whiffs, and a little more 


this case, without the costs ont of pocket, must have 
amounted to as much as the debt oh Choad 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. K. M.—Yon can procure an historical sketch of carica- 
tures from almost any bookseller who deals in old books. 

Moss Rosz.—The name Anna, Anne, or Hannah, is from 
the Hebrew, and signifies gracious. 

Erirn.—The term magazine is pure Arabic, in which lan- 
guage it signifies a storehouse (or thesaurus) as with us. 

O. K.—The words, “Y¥ gwir yn erbyn y byd,” are Welsh, 
and signify “ The truth against the world." It is the national 
bardic motto. Handwriting tolerably good. 

Jane L.—The word cousin comes to us from the French, 
in which language it was formed by abbreviation from the 
Latin consanguineus. 

Frrznenry.—The word crone or croney comes from the 
‘Poutonic kronen, to whisper or tell secrets. The handwriting 
is tolerably good. 

H. G. &S. A. P.—The first actress on the English stage 
was, we believe, Mrs. Coleman, who appeared as Ianthe in 
the “Siege of Rhodes,” in 1656. 

A Dustty Lass—The handwriting is tolerably good; it 
would appear to much better advantage if a little more care 
were taken to keep the lines horizontal. 

Gsoroma.—Friendly calls should be made in the forenoon; 
calls to give invitations to balls or parties, in the-afternoon, 
and should be short. (Handwriting, very fair.) 

A. F. R—Your inquiry is not quite clear, but generally 
in eruptive affections of the skin, aperient medicine and a 
generous and nutritive diet, with effervescing drinks, will be 
found efficacious. 

X. ¥. Z., an officer of A. M. Inland Revenue, of first-rate 
abilities, and a very likely candidate for a high position in 
his profession, is most anxious to marry, and would wish to 
correspond with a lady or widow possessed of some means. 

A Perry Orricer in the Royal Navy, who has just returned 
from a six years’ cruise, and has taken care of his money, 
wishes to marry and settle. He is twenty-three years of 
age, has dark bair and eyes, and is considered good-looking. 

Jensy, who is just eighteen, with fair complexion and 
brown hair, and considered rather nice looking, would like 
toenter into matrimony with a young gentleman, not younger 
than twenty-three years of age. 

Fanny, twenty-two years of age, tall and dark, considered 
very nice looking, would be happy to enterinto a matrimonial 
correspondence with a young gentleman, not under twenty- 
five years of age; a tradesman preferred. 

J. N. C.—The national celour or flag of Ireland is green, 
though the field of the Irish arms as borne by the sovereign 
is azure. We have, however, somewhere seen it asserted that 
the national colour should properly be purple. 

E. H.—The process by which the peculiar brown colour, to 
which your inquiry relates, is obtained, is a facturer’s 
secret. You can dye an ordinary brown by steeping in an 
infusion of green walnut-peeL 

M. A—We are not aware whether there is extant a 
printed collection of bishops’ charges; but you will find in 
all good library catalogues the respective “charges” entered 
under the surname of each bishop. 

Lormie would like to correspond matrimonially with a 
respectable young man, age from nineteen to twenty-one. 
She,is seventeen years of age, of light complexion, has bright 
brown hair, hazel eyes, and is rather tall. 

Crarissa.—At the present moment, our memory does not 
recall the circumstances to which your note refers; but we 
have made a memorandum of it, and willanswer your query 
in a subsequent number. 

A Lover or Music.—The real name of the beautiful old 
tune in the * Opera with the words of **Tyburn Tree,” 
and called “ Green Sleeves,” is Slieve na Grian (the moun- 
tain of the sun), an ancient Irish Druidical piece of music. 

0. 8. C.—Clerks in the Principal Registry of the Court of 
Probate and Divorce, must pass an examination only in 
handwriting (including German text), arithmetic, copying, 
indexing, and outlines of geography. As your age is not 
above twenty-five, you would be eligible in that respect. 

Mar, who is nineteen years of age, has light blue eyes 
and brown hair, ight complexion, and of medium height, 
would like to be introduced to a respectable young man, 

from twenty to twenty-five, who does not require his 
wife to possess any fortune except a loving heart. 

M. S. W.—Universal suffrage, or the right of all men to 
vote, was generally exercised in England up to the time of 
Henry VL, in which reign two statutes (8 and 10 H. VL) 
were passed, which enacted the 40s. law, and deprived the 
poorer classes of persons of the privilege of voting. 

W. Beavcterc Harnis, who is thirty-two years of age, 
and possessed of a fair fortune, would like to form an ac- 
quaintance with the daughter of a respectable tradesman, 
with a view to matrimony. She must be good-looking, and 
about twenty-four years of age. 

A Baws Crerx.—The sovereign, or double royal of 20s., 
was first issued by Henry VIL in 1489, accompanied by the 
double severeign of 40s. In 1544, Henry VIIL struck sove- 
reigns of the former value (of 20s.) and half-sovereigns in 
proportion. In 1817, sovereigns and half-sovereigns of 20s. 
and 10s. each were again coined, and the guineas and half- 
guineas gradually withdrawn from circulation. The testoon 








or pone oe ages first coined by Henry VII. in 1503. In point 
of antiquity, the penny is the oldest coin, and had been for 
ages st in silver, being an integer before half-pence 
were coined. Provincial coins or tradesmen’s tokens were 
superseded by an issue of lawful copper pennies on June 
26, 1797. We think we have satisfactorily replied to your 
questions; at you will find further information in Ruding's 
“ Annals of Coinage." 

M. B.—There are something like 1,200 distinct specimens 
of postage stamps used in different countries and places; but 
we should think you would experience no difficulty in ob- 
taining a catalogue of them, by applying to any stamp 
collector. 

Joun M.—The motto on the pediment of the Royal Ex- 
change was not suggested by @ late Prince Consort; his 
Royal Highness suggested that a motto might be advan. 
tageously placed there; but the Scripture text inscribed was 
selected by Dr. Milman, dean of St. Paul's. 

ELtes, a lady, thirty years of age, well educated, and of 
an amiable and affectionate disposition, would be happy to 
correspond matrimonially with a gentleman, thirty-five or 
forty years of age; and would not object toa widower with 
one or twe children. (Handwriting requires careful practice.) 

Frep. Tatsot, who is twenty-years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. in 
height, and not bad-looking, would like to obtain a matri- 
monial introduction to some lady about seventeen or 
eighteen years of age, who is good-looking, well educated, 
and well connected, with whom he will be happy to ex- 
change cartes de visite. 

Lrty, whe is twenty-three years of age and tall, me | 
dark eyes and hair, lady-like tigure, cheerful disposition, an 
thoroughly domesticated, wis':2s tocorrespond matrimonially 
with any gentleman who is looking for a good and loving 
wife. Lilly would not object toa young widower Cartes de 
visite to be exchanged. 

BEAUTY AND LOVE. 
Beanty and Love once fell at odds, 

And thus reviled each other : 
Says Love, I am one of the gods, 

And thou wait’st on my mother. 
Thou hast no power on men at all, 

But what I gave te thee, 

Nor art thou longer fair or sweet 

When men acknowledge me. 


Away, vain boy, then Beauty said ; 
We know that thou art blind, 
For men have eyes, and canst then thou 
My graces better find? 
‘Twas I begot thee, mortals know, 
And call'd thee blind Desire, 
I made thy quiver and thy bow, 
And wings to kindle fire. 


Love then, in anger, fled away, 
And straight to Vulcan pray'd 

That he would tip his shafts with scorn, 
To punish this fair maid. 

So ever since hath Beauty been 
But courted for an hour: 

To love a day is now a sin 





‘Gainst Cupid and his power. U. B. 
E. L. W. D.—The word, “ventilate,” used so frequently 
in the present day in tion with the di ion of any 


subject or question, is not an Americanism. It is a very 
good English word, and we have found it used in its present 
signification in books written more than two hundred years 
ago. 
D. P.—Persons who are sworn to be dangerous lunatics 
may, upon the proper medical certificate, and by the act of 
the civil power, be legally placed under restraint. Of course 
you must not attempt to do anything of the kind upon your 
own responsibility, or take any step that is not authorized 
by the law. 
P. R. F.—No, the measure termed the “palm,” which is 
common in the South of Europe, does not represent the 
palm or width of the hand, as in North Europe, but the 
span or stretch of the hand from the extreme cf the thumb to 
that of the fingers. It, however, varies greatly: in Rome, 
for instance, it is rather more than 8 inches, whilst in Flor- 
ence it is more than 11 inches. 
Luy Stone, who is nineteen years of age, 5 ft. 1 in. in 
height, and has dark brown hair, hazel eyes, fair complexion, 
a good temper, very affectionate, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with h hold duties, wishes to correspond ma- 
trimonially with a young gentleman of respectable family, 
who must be tall and dark, and not under twenty-seven 
years of age. 
W. W.—No, the comparatives better and best in the 
English ‘ are not correctly derived from the posi- 
tive bad, as generally understood to be the case. It would 
be to express a contradiction. The o; al positive of our 
own two vocables is to be found in the Persian language, in 
which there is the positive beh, good, and the comparatives, 
behter, better, and behtereen, best. . 
J. L. O.—We scarcely see in what way we can aid you 
You are not the first unhappy swain who has had to mourn 
on account of female fickleness. But you know there is yet 
as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. Therefore, 
pluck up heart of grace; remember that 

For every ill beneath the sun 

There is some remedy, or none. 

If there's one, resolve to find it : 

If there's none, why, never mind it. 
Aayes Lawnsorovcs desires, with a view to matrimony, 
to make the acquaintance of a steady, sensible young oa 
man, not under twenty-one, tall and dark preferred. tall, 
fair, and eighteen years of age, has an excellent temper, 
affectionate ition, and is a good housekeeper. (Hand- 
writing, very lady-like.) 

Jexsxy, who is seventeen years of age, nice-looking, rather 
tall, and a good figure, would be happy to ma- 
trimonially with a young man of twenty or twenty-two 

ears of age. She is highly respectable, good-tempered, and 
vely; very fond of ess—which she is accustomed to— 
= - disposed favourably towards “A. A. Alexander,” 

o 

Fesp. V.—Your question is scarcely licit enough. 
There are several classes of clerks in the Ramiralty, eg. 
establishment clerks (for whom the limit of age is seventeen 
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seventeen to twenty-five), and olerks in th; 

the Director of Engineering (limit of ago, An ae at 

tare ane emai claceges, Waal Somer os 

an loc . ome , 

tion of candidates for those clerkships an Specit 

Wot ore the qualifientions whict ts pot ee 

what are the qu ns W 

should possess, a 

RB. P.—Various places have been 

the great battle between Edmund ow Aly ine 

The probability is that the battle was fought in the pushy 

Essendine, Rutland, on the borders of Lincolnshire, th My No. 

@ portion of which site the Great Northern line oun — 

There are extensive earthworks, and a large mound, sii — 


existing there. 
disquieted yourself up. 







































































semmbattig: Phe baldtg ub eas cotdken 
n y. olding an umbrella (or 
lady in a shower of rain, is a mere actof ordinary poliencs” 
and, under the circumstances, we do not see how any un. 
favourable construction can possibly be placed on it. There 
was certainly nothing improper in availing yourself of the 
proffered shelter, more especially as you had Previously ac. 
cepted the assistance of the gentleman's arm, 
Saamrock & Rose are in waut of suitors, Shamrock j 
eighteen years of age, 5 ft, 2 in. in height, has dark hairand 
eyes, is rather lively and looking. Rose is seventeen 
years of age. 5 ft. in height, has light hair and eyes, rosy 
complexion, is rather witty and considered g00d looking 
Both are of tomesticated dispositions. The mos, 
be tall, manly-looking, and be blessed with dark hair, whisk. 
ers, and moustachios, and both must be solicitors, 
Lavy B. is willing to surrender her hand, hi and fortun® 
into the keeping of a husband. Is 5 ft, 4 in in baight fair, 
looking, sweet te red,® very good musician and 
Italian, with English) © very-goc buss 
) & very keeper, and 
strive to make a husband happy. He must be tal, heat 
some (not dark), be well educated, a lover of music, apd 
otherwise accomplished. He must have an independent 
fortune. B. hasa fortune of £500 per annum. 
J. S.—You are in error. There may be in the same country 
more than one particular “climate.” For the 
climate of Torquay is different from that of Brighton; that 
of Bath differs essentially from that of Cheltenham; and 
that of Malvern differs from both ; all these are also distinct 
fromthe c! of Harrowgate, which again is different from 
that of Scarborough, and these two climatesare also different 
from those of the lake districts of Cumberland and West- 


m 
ALFRED, & -looking tradesman (twenty-four years of 
age), in an ing musical business in having 
at present an income of £250 a year, is desirous of making 
the acquaintance of a young lady from seventeen to twenty- 
two, who is respectably connected, and would not object to 
twelve months’ courtship. His beau ideal is a blonde, with 
fair hair and blue eyes, well educated, a good pianist, and 
really domesticated ; and if of a dowry or compe- 
tence, all the better, but not essential 

A. H.—There is an institution in the York-road, Lambeth 
(near Westminster-bridge), which, on inquiry, we find will > 
afford you the desired assistance. You, must, however, be 

provided with good testimonials, as the number of patients ' 
received is limited to one a week, and a selection is made of 

the case which, from the written evidence as to character 

produced by the applicant, appears to be the most deserving 

of commiseration. Apply any Wednesday morning, and be 

careful to take with you the required written certificate 

which may be given by any of your friends or others from 

whom you could request it; or a list of governors and sub- 





scribers can be obtained at the institution. 
A. M—Your question as to the meaning and origin of the KEI 
expression, “ He knows how many beans make five,” may B 


or may not have been intended as a poser; but we will 

take it as put bond fide. A classical explanation has then 

been offered, from the custom of the Greeks occasionally 

us beans in voting at elections; but a more probable 

o is this:—In the Italian language fava (a bean) some- 

times stands for niente or nil, o mere nothing; as, for ex- Th 
ample, tutto’ fava, “its all nothing.” Hence, “how masy dot, 
beans make five?" becomes equivalent to “how many f 
noughts make five ?"—a query which is unanswerable. 
Cemauntcations Recsrvev.—* Bella” requests that the 
three gentlemen who have entered the lists as candidates 
for her favour will afford her more explicit personal z 
ticulars, in order to enable her to decide as to which of 
she will prefer—* Lonely James,” who is 45 years of sgt, 
thinks “Laura ” is just the lady for whom he has been seek- 
ing—* Lucy " would be happy to hear from “ Henry Camp- 
bleton.” Is thirty-eight years of age, not accomplished, but 




















well-educated, respectably connected, genteel in ap; Mr. Lis: 
amiable in disposition, and in every way calculated to “1 been 80 ras 
a home happy—“ Little Lou,” who is eighteen, tall, dark, hearing oth 
considered very pretty, well versedin domestic duties, thinks Hel iad hea 
she could live very happily with “F. B.; and if he is What had 
to give “love for love,” and exchange cartes de visilt, hake c 
make him a very good wife—* E. B.,” who is of fair = him. 
plexion, rather above the middle height, good tempered, For some 
thoroughly domesticated, thinks she could make “F.? - ferryman's 
dutiful and affectionate wife—“ Priscilla” would feel hig Z . 
gratified to correspond matrimonially with “F. B. * ame afi 
eighteen years of domesticated, and the mistress rb ‘ond alll d 
ladies’ school—* A Widower,” whose age corresponds a erery respec 
mentioned by “ Laura,” thinks he is just suited to rhe : and disposi i 
a good husband. Is rather tall, Bh nee ie made, “Tj " 
possesses moderate means, hasa good temper, tastidi m8 ¥0 
64 The stew: 
Parr XVIIL, ror Novemser, 1s sow Reavy. Paice ¢ dangerous 1 
*,* Now Ready, Vor IIL of Taz Loxpow Reapse Prico saw m0 what 
; wi 
‘Also, the Trriz and Iypex to Vou IIL Price Oss Peyst. a i 
~_ Passions 
N.B.—Gornesrospents Must ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 10 mas 
Evaror or “Tus Lonpon Reaper” ats 





tit We cannot undertake to return Rejected Man 
Poy Ga! fare sent to us voluntarily, sutbors should retaill 
copies. 
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